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NEW YEAR'S EVE. 
(AFTER THE FRENCH OF FRECHETTE.) 
BY CHARLES G, D. ROBERTS, 


Ye night winds shaking the weighted boughs 
Of snow- blanched hemlock and frosted fir, 

While crackles sharply the thin crust under 
Tne passing feet of the wayfarer, 


Ye night cries pulsing in long-drawn waves 
Where beats the bitter tide to its flood: 

A tumult of pain, a rumor of sorrow, 
Troubling the starred night’s tranquil mood: 


Ye shudderings where, like a great beast bound, 
The forest strains to its depths remote; 

Be still and hark! From the high gray tower 
The great bell sobs inits brazen throat. 


A strange voice out of the pallid heaven, 
‘Twelve sobs it utters, and stops. Midnight! 
*Tis the omincus Hail! and the stern Farewell! 

Of Past and Present in passing flight. 


This moment, herald of hope and doom, 
That cries in our ears and then is gone, 
Has marked for us in the awful volume 
One step toward the infinite dark—or dawn! 


A year is gone, anda year begins. 

Ye wi-e ones, knowing in Nature’s scheme, 
Oh tell us whither they go, the years 

That drop in the gulfs of time and dream. 


They go to the goal of all things mortal, 
Where fade our de-tinies, scarce perceived, 

To the dim abyss wherei_; time confounds them— 
The hours we laughed and the days we grieved. 


They go where the bubbles of rainbow break 
We breathed in our youth of love and fame, 

Where great and small are as one together, 
And oak and windflower counted the same. 


‘} hey go where follow our smiles and tears, 
The gold of youth and the gray of age, 
W here falls the storm and falls the stillness, 
‘he laughter of spring and winter’s rage. 


What hand shall gauge the depth of time 
Or a little mea:ure eternity? 
God only, as they unroll before bim, 
Conceives and orders the my:tery. 
Wrypsor, N. 8. 
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TEN ARCHANGELS. 


MTS ST. ELIAS, FAIRWEATHER, BAKER, TACOMA, ADAMS, 
® HELEN’S, HOOD, JEFFERSON, PITT, SHASTA. 





BY JOSEPH COOK. 


TEN archangels watch the land, 
White with snow and gray with sand, 
Servants of the Lord of Hosts, 

On our mellow sunset coasts. 


In their robes are starry gems, 

On their foreheads diadem:; 

Far aloft their falchions flame, 
Taught of God what they proclaim. 


They the past have not forgot, 
They were here when man was not; 
They foresee the comiug years 
With the blisses ani the tears. 


Their eyes look beyond the seas: 
They love men of all degrees; 
Crowns have they for every zone, 
But they crown the just alone. 


They beneath the moon and sun, 
God and men would make as one; 
Hights have they at Heaven's gate, 
Hallowed, vast, inviolate. 


Mystery of blue and white, 
Purple shadows, scarlet light; 
Winter there to summer calls, 
Avalanche to waterfalls. 


Who ascends them orders hears; 

At their summits God appears; 

And his hosts encamp with him 

On the whole hopizon’s rim. 
Preoer Sounp. 





THE NEXT TEN YEARS FOR TEMPERANCE. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
PRESIDENT OF THE WOKLD’S AND NATIONAL W. c. T. U. 


THE last decade of 1800 can be confidently expected to 
put upon the statute book of every State the scientific 
temperance instruction laws, already secured by the W. 
C. T. U. in all the Territories and in every State but ten. 
This will provide for the twelve million of children in 
our land, of foreign as well as of native parentage, schools 
in which they will learn a *‘ Thus saith Reason, thus 
saith Nature, thus saith chemistry, physiology and hy- 
giene,”’ in favor of total abstinence from alcohol, tobacco 
and all other narcotics. Besides this, the movement be- 
gun at the recent National Convention of the W. C. T. 
U. in Atlanta, Ga., for laws in all the States and Terri- 
tories re quiring that physical training be introduced into 
the public schools, may be expected to prevail through- 
out the nation within the next decade. This will be of 
immense signiticance to the temperance reform, because 
the who'e trend of physical culture is toward wholesome- 
ness of habits and purity of personal life. 1t is probable 
that the Sunday: school workers, who have taken a long 
progressive step this year by the explicit setting apart of 
two Sundays for temperance lessons and two for temper- 
ance or missionary lessons, will, before 1900, agree to the 
explicit quarterly temperance lessons so long petitioned 
for by White Ribboners, and will associate women with 
men in selecting the International Sunday-school Les- 
sons. The National Temperance ‘Hospital, Chicago, now 
an assured success, will be commodiously housed, and its 
pure light on the question of non-alcoholic medication 
will shine out with the clearness of a demonstration be- 
fore 1900. Tne Woman's Temperance Publication House, 
Chicago, that now employs 150 hands and prints 125 
million pages per year, will haye 400 helpers and 
priut five times as many pages annually within ten 
years. The World’s W. C. T. U., now organized in 
more than thirty countries, wiil be as thoroughly 
domesticated in every civilized land as the Sun- 
day-sciool is now. Expositions and fairs in Eng- 
lish-speaking lands, at least, will decline to exhibit the 
products of the distillery and brewery, and Sunday 
closing within their borders will ‘be universal. Schools 
of methods, in which the most systematic ways of build- 
ing the temperance reform are taught by specialists, 
will be a feature of all summer camps, where the Chau- 
tauqua or Sunday-school idea is incarnated, and well- 
appointed central schools will be founded in Chicago, in 
Asheville, N. C., where we already own twenty acres, 
given for that purpose, and at other strategic points. 

Laws for the protection of women and raising the age 
of protection to eighteen years (as is now the case in 
Kansas and Colerado, through W. C. T. U. efforts) will 
be well-nigh universal in America, and White Cross 
teaching will be individually given in our public 
schools. 

Intoxicating wine will be banished from all commu- 
nion tables except those of Episcopalian and Catholic. 

Loyal Temperance Legions of Children will be organ- 
ized in every village, town and city, (This year our 
Superintendent in this department received reports from 
every State and Territory, except Alaska and Alabama.) 
The Press will change its tone toward the great move- 
ment and come in ‘‘on the home stretch” with the 
home-people’s reform. The out-door Gospel will win its 
widening way; cottage meetings will become well-nigh 
universal; the Monday Christ will be as well known as 
the Sunday. 

Christ has been; the Sermon on the Mount as an ap- 
plied force will draw the wage-worker back to the 
Church in larger measure, and *‘ the women who pub- 
lish the tidings will be a great host.” Philanthropy and 
politics will tend toward becoming confluent streams. 
Those hardy men and women called *‘ the common peo- 
ple” will converge upon monopolies in general and the 
alcohol-monopoly in particular; there wiil be a remodel- 
ing of parties in which the veterans of prohibition will 
coalesce with the farmers and the Jabor organizations; 
National Prohibition will be the most vital among living 
issues; national enactments will divorce the Govern- 
ment from any relation with the rum power that sball 
yield revenue to the one or protection to the other; and 
as the outcome (or as the income) of all this, the ballot, 
with an educational test, will sift out the best that re- 
mains of the present non-voting power in America, and 





under this new law the colored man shall have his vote 
counted and all women become integral factors in all 
aepartments of our Government. 
May these things be ia twenty years, if not in ten. 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


in 





THE IMPROVEMENT IN LEGAL PROCEDURE 
IN THE NEXT DECADE. 


BY THE HON. DAVID DUDLEY FIELD. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

You ask me to write for you an article on legal pro- 
cedure and the improvement to be expected, as part of a 
series on ‘‘ What may be expected of the last decade of 
the century.” Of course, you know that a newspaper 
article of ordinary length would not suffice for an ade- 
quate reply to this double inquiry; but I will do the best 
I can, and I may perhaps give some hints to your read- 
ers which they will work with profit. 

When you mention legal procedure, you mean, I sup- 
pose, the legal procedure followed in the courts, State 
and Federal, sitting in the State of New York. You are 
aware that, in the Federal courts there are two kinds of 
lawsuits, denofninated legal and equitable; a distinc- 
tion having about as much sense at bottom as if the 
suits were denominated male and female—one kind for 
men and the other for women. These equity suits wear 
old clothes very much like the clothes worn in England 
in the days when Wesley denounced chancery pleadings 
as an abomination, Our English cousins got rid of 
them, however, years ago, in which creditable move- 
ment they’ have been followed by most of the English 
dependencies over the globe. Fifteen years before this 
change in English practice, the State of New York had 
pointed the way during one of those upheavals which 
are apt to occur when reform is long refused, It was in 
1848 that this State decreed for her courts a fusion of 
law and equity. A statute containing between three 
and four hundred sections, was adopted by the Legisla- 
ture, and they formed a new code of Civil Procedure, 
which abolished the forms of action at law, and the dis- 
tinction between legal and equitable actions. This little 
code, as it then stood, or as it was completed by the 
same authors, not only worked well here, but was car- 
ried into half the States of the Union, and formed the 
basis of the Judicature Act of England. Despite these 
changes on both sides of the water, our Federal courts 
have adhered to the old system with a tenacity for 
which there is no better epithet than that it is provincial 
—an outcome of the provincial element still lingering in 
our political and social life. One consequence is, that a 
suit in equity, prosecuted in the Federal courts sitting 
in New York, may be set down as an heirloom which 
the father bequeaths in sadness to his son, and which, 
kept alive with bills of revivor and supplement, may 
pass off to collateral relatives for more than a genera- 
tion. So much for equity suits in our Federal courts. 
As for suits at law in the same courts, they follow in 
general the practice of the State. 

The New York Civil Procedure Code, after a beneficent 
service of nineteen years, fell into the hands of a re-ac- 
tionist clique of lawyers, who ingrafted upon it changes 
and details inconsistent with the simplicity of the origi- 
nal, and embarrassing to the suitor. Our Legis!ature 
has, however, in the mean time, adopted for the Statea 
code of criminal procedure and a penal code much to 
the advantage of our people. 

You perceive now that we have four kinds of proced- 
ure, two civil and two criminal; that while the State 
criminal practice is excellent, that of the United States 
is acompound of old and new, and the practice in civil 
cases of both State and United States is complex; too 
complex for easy working. What is the outcome? 
Delay, uncertainty and expense. The delays of acivil 
lawsuit, if much contested, vary from one to five years, 
generally nearer the latter number than the former: the 
uneertainty is such that more than one-fourth of the 
judgments taken to the Court of Appeals are reversed; 
and as for expense, ask the first suitor you may happen 
to meet. 

How can it be otherwise? Besides the impediments of 
procedure, our substantive civillaw, that is the law of 
property and of personal rights, is chaos. It isa law of 
precedent, judge-made law; law made in great part, not 
by the legislative department of the Government, but by 
the judicial department, whose duty it is, or should be, 
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to administer law, not make it. If you would know 
what chis judge-made law is, read the circulars you may 
see on lawyers’ tables. One collector advertising for the 
different States gives notice, that he has on hand 
** 225,000 jackets, numbered and indexed consecutively, 
containing general precedents and authorities, in all law 
cases,” and that they are so valuable, that he has in- 
sured them for $100,000. Arother advertiser offers an 
American digest for 1889, ‘‘comprising some 20,000 
cases,” and ‘‘ nearly 40.000 points of law, fully stated in 
the approved concrete form.” Still another offers ‘‘ A 
full digest of over 18,000 recent New York cases,” and 
yet another advertises ‘: Adhesive Annotations to Bar- 
bour’s New York Supreme Courts Reports, tracing the 
history of every case through the 67 volumes of Bar- 
bour, 7 volumes of Lansing, 56 volumes of Hun, 4 vol- 
umes of Keyes, and 120 volumes of New York Court of 
Appeals Reports.” Among these advertisements is a 
card, announcing that ‘‘ every Jawyer can make his own 
series of collected cases, from the 60,000 latest decisions, 
to suit the needs of his practice as they arise.” These 
advertisements are accompanied by certificates from 
reputable lawyers, setting forth their trustworthiness. 
This is the law of ‘: the people of the State of New York, 
by the grace of God free and independent.” 

Here indeed it is. the major partof it, at least, not 
in our statute books. where it should be for use, but 
in these ‘* 225,000 jackets,” these ‘20,000 cases,” there 
** 40,000 points of law,” these ‘* 18,000 recent New York 
cases,” these ‘* AdhesiveAnnotations,”’ these ‘*60,000 latest 
decisions.” Do you wonderthat the law is uncertain? 
And will you believe, that for more than forty years 
eff srts have been made to bring order out of this chaos, 
and that the efforts have been thwarted by the lawyers 
thenselves. There is no good reason why it should be 
so. These multifarious and discordant decisions, hidden 
tho they may be in “ 225,000 jackets,” can be got out of 
the jackets, condensed and classified, so as to bring them 
within the compass of two thousand articles or so. The 
like has been done in other States of this country, and 
in other ceuntries. 

You ask, whether, after all, any improvement is to be 
expected. There is a saying, current just now, that it 
is the unexpected which happens. I do not believe in 
the saying, and so predict for the future less delay, less 
uncertainty, less expense. If you ask the reason of this 
expectation, I answer that the delay and uncertainty 
were always without sufticient cause, and they are with- 
out it now more than ever. The length of a lawsuit de- 
pends, not so much upon the time spent in preparing to 
try and in trying the case, as in the time spent in wait- 
ing for other cases to be tried, which are blocking the 
way. That means that accumulations are permitted. 
But they need not be permitted, that is to say, it is pos- 
sible to have such a force of judges and juries as to be 
able to deal with every case as fast as it arises. This 
will never happen, however, so long as it is held to be 
an excuse for not going into a case on the docket that 
counsel is already engaged in trying another case. In 
other words, the convenience of tte counsel, or of the 
client on one side, must not be held a sufficient reason 
for causing inconvenience to counsel or client of the 
other side. Hitherto the Jawyers have been strong 
enough in this country to enforce their own rules of 
convenience for the busiest advocates. It is not so in 
England. The changed habits of our time will not long 
suffer it here. The necessities of modern business will 
drive suitors out of the courts into arbitration or tribu- 
nals of commerce, or they will compel the courts to try 
cases as they arise, without regard to the convenience 
of either party, in preference to the convenience of the 
other. This is an age of speed We used to be satisfied 
with four weeks for crossing the sea, we now demand 
one; we used to be satisfied with the mails of the ships 
for our most pressing messages, we will now have them 
to be instantaneous; we used to travel in what we called 
swift coaches at the pace of six miles the hour, we now 
demand tifty. Therefore I insist, that it is not in the 
nature of things or the habits of this generation, that a 
suitor should have to wait longer for his turn in the 
court-room, than he would require to make the circuit 
of the globe. 

So much for the delays of justice. And as for kéeping 
the laws for American citizens packed away in ‘“ 225,- 
000 jackets,” instead of having t-em in «#n open book. 
which all may read, I do not believe it to be possible 
much loiger. or even to the end of this century. 

New York CIty. 
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CHURCH EXTENSION AT THE END OF THE 
CENTURY. 
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BY CHARLES L, 


CHRISTIAN forces, like those of Nature, work cumula- 
tively. If it is true, as Emerson says, that all foregone 
days of virtue werk their health into this day, so it is 
true that all Christian victories in the past tell on the 
progress of the present. There is more at work in the 
present than appears. The visibl: actors have a great 
invisible line behind them pushing them forward. For 
this reason we must not think of Church Extension in 
the future as a merely somewhat accelerated firm of 
that which has been in the past. Coleridge said: *‘ In 
to-day:already walks to morrow,” Itis not sotrye as 
that in to-day all the past is walking, po jn forecasting 





Church progress we must do more than take account of 
the machinery now at work. We must remember that 
the spirit of all past progress is gathered up within it 
and is potent upon it. The result is a sort of geometric- 
al progress‘on. 

We may, therefore, reasonably expect much more 
rapid progress of the Church in the future than any 
past would give us data for computing. 

There are, however, some manifest reasons for believ- 
ing that the next decade will mark a peculiar advance. 
Prominent among these is a disposition to reconstruct 
theology along the most practical lines. The recondite 
themes in theology are not so much regarded. The decrees 
of God are left among the mysteries. And those points 
in theology that are related to man’s experience, life and 
duty, are pressed into prominence. That especially 
marks Presbyterian Creed Revision. The demand for 
that revision is mainly a demand fora change of em- 
phasis. There is no purpose to leave out the mysterious 
doctrines, only a disposition not to philosophize about 
them and tolay greater stress on God’s Jove in salvation 
and his free offer of the Gospel and the duty of the 
Church to carry it to the world. And generally theolo- 
gy is taking this human direction. The demand is strong 
for a theology that will work. The rage for ‘‘ applied 
science ” includes the noblest of all sciences. 

Again, we may look for rapid Church Extension, be- 
cause a new law of help seems rising among the 
Churches. Christian unity is teginning to show fruit 
in Christian co-operation. When that law gets into full 
sweep we can afford to be indifferent to theoretic differ- 
ences. Working together is the main thing. The forces 
of Nature keep their chemical distinctions; but they 
build together with wonderfully good understanding and 
success, Let the denominations keep up their testimony 
if they think it important, hut combine in their action. 
There is likely to be faster progress in the immediate 
future because there will be less friction and less waste 
of resources. The force we have been wont to put into 
our defenses can be better utilized in action. We will 
keep our historic treasures; but a Church that lives for 
such treasures is already decadent. England will keep 
the London Tower, but she is not putting her strength 
into the keeping. That goes into administration. The 
best religious sign of the times is that churches are ex- 
alting the main issue of bui'ding the kingdom, and in- 
quiring how best they can help one another. Denomi- 
nations are not an end, they areameans. How may we 
best combine the various means for the supreme end is 
the great question now. In that fact there is abundance 
of hope. When once the law of help gets dominant in 
the Church we will see tidal waves of progress, our slow 
ideas of Church growth will be left far behind. - Per- 
haps a nation will be born in a day. Indeed, we see 
some preparations going on among nations which would 
seem to make that as natural as harvest time. The 
Gospel has been working in the green leaves of long 
and slow growth. One warm day of grace may turn 
green fields to fields of gold ready for the reaper. 

Now practically what is possible in the way of Church 
Extension in our own country in the next decade? The 
Sun of Time is full high advanced. What now can be 
done in ten years? We talk of the wonders which a gen- 
eration or two wrought in the early planting of the 
Christian Church. To us, with all our inheritance of 
ages, and all our appliances of learning and science, and 
all the smoothed roads of modern advantage open, it 
will bean overwhelming shame if we do not in one dec- 
ade what in any earlier period had been impossible in 
ten. 

In the first place, the area of our country should be so 
‘‘phooked out” by and among the various Churches that 
the end of the century would find the means of grace 
had overtaken the population. 

Our country is just beginning to have defined bounda- 
ries, so far as people are concerned. If we except 
Alaska, there are no unexplored regions The imple- 
ments of civilization have about compassed our terri- 
tory. We know where and what the popuiations are; 
and the roads are open on which we may reach them; 
but we must doit by some plan that will conserve all 
forces, secure the utmost economy of administration, 
and the enthusiasm which comes from a well considered 
campaign. There must be no working merely to estab- 
lish our denomination. The salvation of the people 
must be seen so large as to overshadow every other aim, 
The problem should be this—to give the Gospel regularly 
to every community of all our millions, however small 
and seattered, and of whatever Janguage or race. It is 
quite possible to give the Gospel, not as a spasmodic 
proclamation, but as a comprehensive working force, to 
this continent in the next ten years. It is an inspiring 
ideal, and should secure not only assent and personal 
effort, but the well-considered counsels of the whole 
Church of Christ. Such a result would tell most direct- 
ly and effectively on missions throughout the world. If 
our lights are burning the ‘‘ lane of beams” will cross 
all the seas. To do this will doubtless require some re- 
adjustments. There must be less talk about this Church 
and that Church getting strategic points. The only 
strategy we need is to cover the land with Gospel light. 

Again, Church Extension implies Christian education. 
The impetus which has been given to such education 
during the past ten years in the Squth and West is quite 





remarkable. We must have Christian schools to keep 
our Gospel light pure. And the schools need not be 
universities, nor always colleges. The crying educa- 
tional want of the country, viewed from a religious 
standpoint, is more Christian schools of elementary or 
academic grade; specially is this true in the West and 
South. They should abound all over our country. Th 


solution of the Negro problem lies in that direction. TI J 


harmonizing of the composite elements of our Wester 
population requires this. Recent large yifts to educ. 
tion inspire the hope that the want is coming to be fel’ 
Ten years are long enough to put a Christian academ 
or college, wherever there is need for one, throughou 
the land. The W:st is full of the wrecks of institutions 
that were too ambitious for this world, and so they died. 
It will cost twenty millions to run the World’s Fair. 
That is very good; but what a grand thing it would be 
if we could have other twenty millions to open two hun- 
dred Christian academies throughout the West. What 
fountains of blessing! Christian education is the in- 
trenched line of evangelization. It holds the ground. 
Here, too, th: re shon'd b» a genvral p!an. 

There are about for.y col'eges in Ohio, big and littl+. 
Possibly they are all needed; bu’, if so, what an army of 
colleg2 occupation should cross the Missour’. 

What the Church wil! do to evang-lize our country in 
the next decade depends largely on what she shail 
plan todo. To have a great purpose is to be half-way 
onthe road. ‘To federate for a great Christian purpos:, 
and to take God into company, is to go the who'e 
stage. 

New Yor« Cry. 
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THE RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER OF THE NEXT 
DECADE. 


BY DR. W. C. GRAY, 
EpiTor oF “* THE INTERIOR.” 











THE pioneer settlers of Kentucky and Southern Obio 
were in possessior before the Government surveys were 
made: and the primitive crookedness of their lines was 
extended by the surveyors. so that all Kentucky and 
Southern Ohio was, and is now, an inextricable tangle 
of zig-zag and oblique and curved lines. This produced 
a whole generation of litigation and a special class of 
‘*land-lawyers,” of whom Thomas Corwin was one. 
Neighbors fought each other year after year, built ‘‘ spite 
fences,” and all that. You could tell where a lawsuit 
was in progress by noticing these ‘‘ spite fences” between 
the litigants. 

But there rolled the big river, flowing peacefully along 
among them, offering to carry them to lands inexhaus- 
tible in quantity and quality, to be had for the taking. 
If they had taken what they wasted in fighting each 
other, each of them could have had more land than he 
wanted. 

The religious press is now in the ‘*‘ land-lawyer” occu- 
pation. They have not yet Jearned that they are not 
competitors and rivals, but fellow-telpers. The truth 
which they must learn and apply is, that the success of 
any one religious paper is shared by all religious papers, 
That religious journal which elevates the standard wins 
the respect of the public for religious journals as a class. 
When it increases its circulation it hews innumerable 
avenues through which its contemporaries gain access 
to the people. During the last dozen years I have been 
making trails in the wilderness leading out miles in 
every direction from my summer home. Whenever I 
have spotted a new trail, I find that others use it more 
thanI do. It is easier to get a man to subscribe for a 
second or a tbird religious paper than it is to get him to 
tubscribe for the first. Andso of advertising The re- 
ligious paper which increases the appreciation of busi- 
ness men for its columns as a medium, gives a lift to all 
its contemporaries. And so of literature. The religious 
press is sought by the best writers, because some of the 
best writers have been secured as contributors. As for 
the field: all of us together have hardly yet cut the first 
furrow. We have a patch of potatoes here and there, as 
there was along the margins of the Mississippi, in Ili- 
nois and Iowa, fifty years ago. Education is incr¢asing, 
leisure for reading increasing with wealth, and taste for 
the best literature is extending and increasing with the 
increase of education and wealth. 

And bere comes in the gravest blunder the religious 
press is now making. The leading newspaper of one of 
our denominations cheapened itself a few years ago, and 
the result is that the papers of that denomination all 


ov: rthe country are shinning and starving, and their | 


people looking outside of their Churct for religious lit- 
erature. The religious press must learn that the public 
wi'l take it at its own appraisement. If the publisber 
says his paper is cheap, all the people will say Amen. 
But the religious public is self-respecting. It wants, 
and is willing and able to pay for, the best. It does not 
buy cat-meat at the market for the family table. It 
does not frequent junk-shops nor second-hand clothing 
stores. We have not reached that class yet and never 
will. They must reach us, It requires moral and edu- 
cational and religious education for the appreciation of 
a religious newspaper, 

Secular journals in this country have shot far ahead 
of anything abroad. It isa reasonable demand of the 
moral and religious public that we should be abreast 
with them, and that demand js not that we shall make 
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all things out of nothing in the space of six days, and all 
very good. Like the Good Father, they are more willing 
to give than we are toask. That is my experience both 
with God and good men. I want to make a good paper 
and to be able to pay writers and contributors for their 
Therefore I have always refused to cut prices. and 
‘ the result in the matter of circulation is better than with 
those who have taken the other and the mistaken policy. 
The religious press must and will broaden in its relig- 


*, ious sympathies, broaden by expansion and by elimina- 


tion. The organs of cliques, and the exponents of fads, 


The foun- 
dation on which we rest is the universal religious prin- 
ciple in the soul of man. The kinds of newspapers of 
which I now speak are a temporary itching rash upon 
the body of the Church universal. 

The religious press of the future will be, as now, evan- 
gelical, and increasingly so. It will be sound on the 
central doctrines. We shall learn, after a while, that a 
branch which has a vital connection with the true vine 
will not run to poisonous fruits. A man who is concen- 
tric to Christ will not go wild in doctrines. He may be 
elliptical, eccentric, variant in his orbit, pulled hither 
and yon by other influences; but he is sure to swing true 
to his regal luminary in his general course. The relig- 
ious press will become, as it is rapidly becoming, Christ- 
like. It required two symbols to represent our Lord— 
the lamb and the lion. Tho he was the gentlest of all 
beings, he was not only potentially but actually 
almighty. The press will not abdicate its force nor its 
aggressiveness, but it will grow out of its bad-boy pug- 
nacity. 

The religious pres3 will call into its service not only 
ability but adaptability, and it will demand special 
training. It isalready pretty well understood that emi- 
nence in theology, or in the pulpit, or in any other de- 
partment of intellectua! labor, is no indication of fitness 
for this work. It is of no use to put the wings of Mer- 
cury On the heels of anelephant. Lubber-lifting is out 
of date. The man who does logging now mu-t have 
spikes in his shoes. spring in bis legs, and a peevy in his 
hands; and have acquired a knowledge of the nature, 
disposition and habits of logs. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 





POPULATION IN THE YEAR 1900. 


BY THE HON. CAPROLL D, 





WRIGHT, 
SUPERINTENDENT IN THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, WASHINGTON. 





IN t:e language of prospectors, the year 1900 is ‘‘in 
sight.” Great interest centers in the question, What 
will be the commonwealth as to population, productions, 
and all that relates to the material welfare of the coun- 
try at the beginning of the new century? It is danger- 
ous to prophesy, and yet there are data which may be 
uzed as indicative of future conditions. We now know 
that the population of the United States at the begin- 
ning of the last decade of this century is 62,622,250, and 
a careful study of this number convinces us that it is 
fairly satisfactory. I had the good luck (for it was sim- 
ply good luck) several years ago, using simply fair judg- 
mentand a reasonable knowledge of general conditions, 
to fix the population for 1890 at 62,500,000. There was 
neither genius nor skill in this; yet luck sometimes 
makes one bo'd to attempt further enterprises. I am 
satisfied, however, that there is no infallible ru'e by 
which the population in this country can be projected 
for future periods; and yet an examination of the past 
may evable us to come to a reasonably discreet conclu- 
sion as to what will be. 

The population of the United States at the various 
censuses, commencing with 1790 and closing with 1890, 
just a round cen‘ury, with the positive increase from 
census to census, and the per cent. of increase, are all 
shown in the following table: 


Positive Per cent. of 
Year. Population. increase. increase. 
Beivccctscesccceses BG 
eee 1,379,269 35.10 
EN ry 7,239,881 1,931,398 36.38 
SES Ae saee oe 9,633,822 2,393,941 33 06 
recor 12,866,020 3,232,198 32.51 
1840.. cveccees keen 48 4,203,483 33.52 
a cisictsas cikcise ee 23,191,876 6,122,423 35.83 
1860.. . 31,448,821 8,251,445 35.11 
amcbWreesur donee 38,558,371 7,115,050 22.65 
Picks ccntsscsncasd 50,155,783 11,597,412 30.08 
ee 62,622,250 12,466,467 24.86 


From an examination of the foregoing figures it will 
be seen that from 1800 to 1860 the per cent. of increase 
was quite regular, and that then between 1860 and 1870 
a serious break takes place, the percentage falling from 
35.11 to 22.65. It rose again in 1880 to 30.08, but has 
dropped in 1890 to 24.86. Evidently this array of fig- 
ures does not offer a scientific rule for the determiva- 
tion of the population in 1900. Should we take the 
average percentage for the century, the population in 
1900 would be 82,536,125. This would be a gain of 31.88 
per cent. over the present population, or a positive gain 
of 19,913,875, evidently a number entirely too large. If 
we take the average percentage of the last three decades, 
weshould have a population, in 1900, of 78,816,363, the 
percentage being 25.86, and the positive gain 16,194,113. 
Let us see if this rule, simple as it is, has any element of 
accuracy or involves good judgment. fn 1815, Mr, 
Elkanab Watson, a prominent writer on agricultural 





and economic topics of his day, made some very inter- 
esting estimates as to the population at different periods 
of the future. He took for his basis simply the increase 
between 1790 and 1810, or, as he says himself, ‘‘ In 1810 
the p»>pulation was 7,239,903. The increase from 1790 
. has been about one-third at each census; admit- 
ting it shall continue to increase in the same ratio, the 
result will be as follows.” On the assumption that the 
growth of population for the future would be uninter. 
rupted, Mr. Watson simply compounded the population 
of 1810 at the rates of increase which had been main- 
tained since the first census. I have prepared a table 
showing Mr. Watson’s estimates made in 1815 for each 
of the periods from 1820 to 1900 inclusive, and the popu- 
lation at each decennial census from 1820 to 1890 inclu- 
sive, and Mr. Watson’s error, as shown at each decennial 


enumeration. Th: table is as follows: 

Watson's The Watson's 

Year Estimate. Census. Error. 
RE IRA: 9,625,734 9,633,822 —8,088 
ees a 12,833,645 12,866,020 —52,375 
Eee 17,118,526 17,069,453 + 47,073 
ae 23,185,368 23,191,876 — 6,508 
1860............. 31,753.824 31 443,321 +310,508 
1870... -. 42,328,432 38,558,371 +3,770,061 
cia babe sene 56,450 241 50,155,783 + 6,294,458 
1890............. 77,266,989 62,622,250 + 14,644,739 

SS cs 190,355,985 


It will be observed on examining the foregoing tabu- 
lar sta‘ement ‘that upto 1860 Mr. Watson’s estimates 
were verified to a most wonderful degree; but Mr. Wat- 
son’s projections then lose force, his statement being 
8,770,061 out of the way for 1870, nearly double that too 
much in 1880, while for 1890 his projected population 
was too large by 14,644,739. While the population up to 
and including 1860 had moved squarely on the lines 
marked out by Mr. Watson, his error increased after 
that period in geometrical proportion. Should the error 
for each decade since and including 1870,as made by 
Mr. Watson, be continued, it would amount in 1900 to 
28 000,000 in round numb rs, and this would leave the 
population for the opening of the new century at about 
72,000,000; while, had Mr. Watson’s calculations been 
realized, the population at the same period would be 
100,355,985. 

Mr. J. D. B. De Bow was supcrintendent of the Sev- 
enth Census, that of 1850, and in his r.port upon that 
he indulged in some speculations as to the future prog- 
ress of the United States. He had seven censuses on 
which to base his calculations, while Mr. Watson had 
but three, or the positive increase and percentage of in- 
crease for but two. Mr De Bow, in 1854, estimated the 
population for 1870 at 42,813,726, a numb-r too large by 
4,255,355; for 1880 he calculated it would be 58,171,009, 
this being 8,015,226 more than the population shown at 
the Tenth Census; for 1890 he thought the population 
would be 79,036,950. For thisdecade he estimated too 
large a population by 16,414,700. His errors, commenc- 
ing with 1870, possess the same character as those 
made by Mr. Watson; that is, they increase in geomet- 
rical proportion. For 1900 Mr. De Bow estimated the 
population at 100,337,408, this being almost identical 
with the estimate made by Mr. Watson for the same 
year, Should Mr. De Bow’s error for 1900 be in the same 
line with his errors for the past three enumerations, it 
would b: in round numbers 32,000,000 out of the way, 
and acc ording to his system the population in 1900 would 
be but 68,000,000. ; 

Neitter Mr. Watson nor Mr. De Bow made any calcu- 
lations whatever for any deviation in the progress of the 
population as it had been shown in past enumerations. 
Their horoscope did not comprehend the great disturb- 
ances which would be created by the immigration fever 
which began in the fifties, nor the effect of the home- 
stead laws by which the public lands were opened to 
settlement, nor the great War of the Rebellion and the 
consequent check upon population through losses and 
the various conditione growing out of the War; nor did 
they take into con-ideration the fact which civilization 
proves everywhere, that under it the birth-rate de- 
creases in some degree, nor all the other elements which 
tend to disturb regularity in the growth of populations. 

It may be supposed that some rule may be drawn 
from a knowledge of what is popularly called the 
natural increase of population; that is, the excess of 
births over deaths. This would be true if there was any 
general law of mortality applicable to all countries and 
time:. There is no such general law, or at least it has 
not yet been determined. The Federal censuses of the 
United States give no assistance whatever in this direc- 
tion. Only a few States have any valuable registration 
of births, deaths and marriages. Recourse must be had, 
therefore, to the decennial enumerations which have 
undertaken to ascertain the mortality of the country; 
but the results of this attempt have been so wide of the 
truth that they can hardly be used as a basis for calcu- 
lating population. In 1870 the Superintendent of Census, 
in commenting upon the statistics of mortality, used 
the following language: 

“If the value of the statistics of mortality in a census of 
the United States, taken underexisting laws, depended upon 
the returo of substantially the whole body of deaths occur- 
ring during the year covered by the enumeratjon, the re- 
sults would not be worth the space occupied by publica- 





tion, much legs the expgouse of collection aud compilation, 
At none of the three censuses taken under the act of May 





23d, 1850, has the aggregate number of deaths returned by 
the assistant marshals risen above two-thirds of the nuin- 
ber of deaths probably occurring during the year of enu- 
meration, as that number is deduced from the experience 
of other countries, from the experience of sections of our 
own country having an established system of registration, 
and from the ascertained laws of the national increase.”’ 

Dr. John S. Billings, Surgeon of the United States 
Army, an eminent authority on vital statistics, in re- 
viewing the mortality tables for the Tenth Census, made 
the following statement: 


‘The fact that it is impossible, in any large community, 
to collect complete and reliable data with regard to births 
and deaths by means of an inquiry made at the end ot the 
year for which the data are desired. is well known to all 
who are practically familiar with the subject of vital sta- 
tistics; and the experience of the United States Census 
furnishes no exception to this rule. The results of each of 
the four censuses in which an attempt has been made to 
ascertain the number of persons who died in the United 
Stat-s during the preceding year, have shown that the 
enumerators did not obtain and record more than from 60 
to 70 per cent. of the actual number of deaths.”’ 

This condition of things completely destroys the 
statistics of mortality as offering any basis for 
the whole United States on which to calculate 
the growth of population. Of course in the Tenth 
Census the discrepancies between the enumera- 
tion and the actual registration in States where the 
latter takes place were clearly shown and exceedingly 
valuable estimates made for the whole country. If we 
turn to the registration of a single State we shall be met 
by just as great a difficulty and astate of facts which 
utterly precludes the elucidation of any law on which 
population can be projected. In Massachusetts the 
registration of births, marriages and deaths has taken 
place with great accuracy since 1850; but the variation 
in the rate of increase or excess of births over deaths to 
1,000 of population is from 12 in 1857 to 1.37 in 1864, the 
rate of excess never reaching 10 after 1860. Of course 
in 1864 the rate was very low on account of the War; 
but we find it running as low as 4.80 in the year 1882. 
The rates for periods ending with census years from 
1855 to 1885, so far as the State of Massachusetts is con- 
c: rned, are shown as follows: 


TABLE SHOWING RATES FOR PERIODS ENDING WITh CEN- 
SUS YEARS 1855-1885. 
Excess of 
Births Deaths birth-rate 


to 1,000 to 1,000 over 
Pericd. persons. persons. death rate. 

5 yearsendipg 1855. ..... 23.8 18.7 10.1 
5 years ending 1860............ 29.5 17.9 11.6 
5 years ending 1865............ 23.5 2U.7 4.7* 
5 years ending 1870............ 26.1 1#.2 7.9 
5 years ending 1875............ 27.6 20.8 6.8 
5 years endirg 1880............ 24.8 19.2 5.6 
5 years ending 1885........... 25.1 19.8 5.3 
35 years ending 1885........ . - waa 19,3 7.4 





+ 8.3, excluding the three years most influenced by the War. 

No mathematical rule, therefore, can be deduced 
from the statistics of births and deaths. Even ii in 
Massachusetts the excess rate was clearly indicated—I 
mean the rate which should be taken to show the natu- 
ral increase of population irrespective of immigration— 
it would not be fair to use it for the whole country. It 
is true that the increase of population goes on at a rate 
which is constantly diminishing. Even if there were 
no disturbing elements, and: the population grew as 
steadily as it did from 1790 to 1860, there would be a 
very slight diminishing rate observable. This law is 
quite general. But with the disturbances which have 
come in the Uuited States the natural rate is.exceedingly 
vacillating, and has ranged from 28.87 per cent. for the 
period 1830-’40 to 14.40 per cent. for 1880-90, as shown 
by the following table, which presents the natural in- 
crease, the percentage of increase through immigration, 
and the total per cent. of increase: 


INCREASE OF POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Immigra- Total 
Period. Natural. tion. percent. 
ly rer 28.87 4.65 33.52 
Sf re 26.15 9.68 35.88 
I dues ies cod vescen 23.73 11.38 35.11 
1860-771 15.40 7.25 22.65 
SES 5 cia ov benicaned vnc 22.79 7.29 30.08 
Sh nk 0005 0 <0de vetenvs 14.40 10.46 24.86 


Mr. Porter, in speaking of the increase of population 
from 1880 to 1890, finds that the rate of natural increase 
is not far from 14 per cent. for that period. Applying 
the real rate (14.40) to the population of 1890, the natu- 
ral increase between 1890 and 1900 would be 9,017,604. 
The immigration between 1870 and 1880 was 2,812,191; 
but from 1880 to 1890 it was 5,246 613, or nearly twice as 
much as it was during the previous decade of years. 
What basis, then, shall be taken for the immigration 
for the closing period in the century? Adding the as- 
sumed natural increase (9,017,604, as based on the per- 
centage between 1880 and 1890), to the population for 
that year, we shall have for 1900, 71,639,854. i know of 
no rule by which the immigration for the next ten years 
can be determjned. It has varied greatly since the tide 
began; but the heaviest immizration in any one year 
was during the past decade, when, in 1882, it reached 
788,992; and the lowest number for the past ten years 
was $84,203. For the period from 1870 to 1880 the range 
was from 459,808, the highest point reached in that der, 
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ade, to 138,469, in 1878, the lowest point reached. If the 
last decade is the criterion for judgment, then the im- 
migration between 1890 and 1900 will certainly reach 
5,000,000 (assuming that births and deaths among immi- 
grants offset each other), which, added to 71,639,854, 
would make 76,639,854 as the population for 1900, pro- 
jected on the basis of the natural increase and the immi- 
gration for the past ten years. Immigration, however, 
may fall off. The rapid exhaustion of public lands, the 
contingencies of prosperity and depression, and the legal 
restriction of immigration may result in reducing ittoa 
minimum. On the other hand, prosperity in this coun- 
try and depression in other countries may increase it 
largely over the figures for the past ten years. The re- 
striction of immigration is likely to work in either of 
two directions, that to decrease it or that to increase it. 
Immigration being restricted as to the character and 
value of the immigrants, may induce a better class of 
people in other countries to join the great procession. 
It may work in the reverse order. It is difficult to make 
any very close calculation which shall be worthy of the 
respect of careful students relative to the subject of 
future immigration. 

The natural increase of population may take a start 
upward, also, and rise to 20 per cent., but probably not 
over that. It will range without doubt between 14 and 
20 percent. It is quite safe, however, to assume that 
the natural increase of population will be as large as 
during the last ten years when it was lower than at any 
previous time, and this notwithstanding the fact of the 
very slight but constant decline in the birth-rate of the 
country. 

Statistical science has not yet reached deep enough to 
give infallible rules in the directions in which I have 
been speaking. Will the statistics of 1900 help us? I 
think they will, and especially in the question as to nat- 
ural increase of population. The population schedules 
of the Census of 1890 contain a question relative to num- 
ber of children which each woman has had and the 
number of children living. Should this question be re- 
peated in 1900, as it should be, the results will give some 
indication as to births. This is not a new feature in 
census-taking. The relative fecundity of women of dif 
ferent nationalities, involving as it does in its considera- 
tion the question as to the comparative growth of the 
native and foreign-born population, is a subject of such 
vital importance that steps should be taken by which 
clear information can be obtained regarding it. In the 
Massachusetts Census of 1875 a beginning was made in 
the direction of securing data bearing on this point, so 
far as that State alone was concerned, but to a limited 
extent only. In that census an inquiry was made such 
as that indicated, and the results were printed in the 
Census Reports, while in the Census of 1885 a similar 
inquiry was conducted, only in 1885 the inquiry compre- 
hended the number of children now living, as well as 
the total number of children which each mother had 
borne; so that the results as returned for 1885 have a 
greatly added value, in that they supply information of 
an authoritative character and of the greatest impor- 
tance in the scientific determination of a mooted prob- 
lem. The statistics presented in the Massachusetts Cen- 
sus of 1885 afford confirmatory information as to the 
relative fecundity of women-as demonstrated in the 
Census of 1875. On the point now under discussion 
these statistics show that while 68.88 per cent. of the 
children of all the mothers of the State of Massachusetts 
are living and 31.12 per cent. are not living, 71.51 per 
cent. of the children of native-bcrn mothers are living 
and 28.50 per cent. not living, and of the children of for- 
eign born mothers 66.34 per cent. are living and 33.66 
per cent, are not living, a difference being shown by 
these figures in favor of native-born mothers of 5.16 per 
cent.; that is, while the statistics referred to show 
that foreign-born mothers have a larger number of chil- 
dren than native born mothers, the number of children 
raised by native-born mothers is larger in proportion 
than the number raised by foreign-born mothers. Could 
this line of facts be determined for the whole country 
by several successive censuses, and the statistics of 
births and deaths be reduced to approximate accuracy, 
a fairly well defined law as to natural increase might be 
deduced. 

Looking back at what has been said, can the popula- 
tion for 1900 be stated with any degree of confidence? 
General Walker, in closing an exceedingly interesting 
article in The Atlantic Monthly for October, 1873, on 
** Our Population in 1900,” said: 


‘As the line of agricultural occupation draws closer to 
the great barren plains; as the older Western States change 
more and more to manufactures and to commerce; as the 
manufacturing and commercial communities of the East 
become compacted; as the whole population tends increas- 
ingly to fashion and social observance; as diet, dress and 
equipage become more and more artificial; and as the de- 
testable American vice of ‘boarding,’ making children 
truly ‘encumbrances,’ and uprooting the ancient and hon- 
ored institutions of the family, extends from city to city 
and from village to village, it is not to be doubted that we 
shall note a steady decline in the rate of the national in- 
crease from decade to decade. But it would be merely an 
attempt at imposture to assnme that numerical @ata exist 
for determining, within eight or ten or twelve millions, the 
population of the country thirty years from the date of the 
last census, As long as one simple force was operating ex- 





pansively upon a homogeneous people, within a territory 
affording fertile lands beyond the ability of the existing 
population to occupy, so long it was no miracle to predict 
with accuracy the results of the census. But in the eddy 
and swirl of social and industrial currents through which 
the nation is now passing, it is whoily impossible to esti- 
mate the rate of its progress, even tho we may feel sure 
that the good ship will steadily hold her course, and in 
time round the point which hopes too fond had—on the 
strength of a fortunate run made upon a smooth sea, with 
favoring winds and following floods—predicted would be 
reached by the blessed year 1900. This much, however, 
may with diffidence be said: that the best of probable good 
fortune will hardly carry the population of the country be- 
yond seventy-five millions by the close of the century.”’ 

This statement of General Walker clearly ir dicates 
that in making an estimate of population for 1900 one 
must depend upon his judgment and knowledge of pre- 
vailing conditions, rather than upon mathematical cal- 
culations. It is somewhat remarkable that seventeen 
years ago General Walker practically suggests that 75,- 
000,000 will be the figure for 1900. I do not believe he 
was far out of the way. From the tables and calcula- 
tions that have been given in this article it is clearly seen 
that good judgment would indicate that the population 
for 1900 will approximate 76,639,854. This number, it 
will be remembered, was ascertained by taking the ac- 
tual increase at the rate of the natural increase for the 
last ten years and adding to it the immizration for the 
same period. A calculation based on the average per 
cent. of increase as shown by the last three enumera- 
tions carries the population for 1900 up to 78,816,363. 
Around these two figures my own judgment lingers, 
with a leaning to the latter. I know perfectly well 
that careful and complicated mathematical calculations, 
like those of the late Prof. E. B. Elliott, for the Treasury 
Department, can be made, based on the past, but such 
calculations must be influenced, in order to be reasona- 
ble, by judgment as to existing conditions and prospec- 
tive changes in systems of industry and of laws. Our 
calculation is reduced, then, to judgment and knowl- 
edge, backed up by reasonable estimates and assump- 
tions from past figures. As General Walker stated, it 
would be merely an attempt at imposture to assume 
that numerical data exist for determining the popula- 
tion of the country at any extended period in advance; 
but without resorting to any such assumpticn I believe 
that he made an exceedingly judicious estimate for the 
year 1900, and that should the population at the dawn 
of the twentieth century vary much from this figure, 
the variation will not exceed two, or perhaps three mil- 
lions. The progression of increase up to 1860 was quite 
regular; the change in conditions then and after neces- 
sitate a new ratio; but what the new ratio is or will be 
cannot yet be determined. 
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I. ADECIDED advance toward Church Unity has been 
made in recent years, the resultant of many movements 
since the Reformation. The Papal Church was an ab- 
solute despotism, having such unity as there may be in 
a solid mass and in uniformity, but without liberty and 
without variety. The Reformation established inde- 
pendent national Churches of various types, but did not 
gain liberty and variety within the nations. The second 
Reformation established u variety of independent de- 
nominations in Great Britain and America; but these 
continued to battle for uniformity within their own 
lines. The denominations were at first persecuted, then 
tolerated, and at last began to recognize one another. 
But it is only within recent years that liberty and variety 
have been won within the denominational lines. This 
victory results in the decay of denominationalism; for 
in most,if not all, of the denominations, there are those 
who break over the lines to the right and the left and 
clasp hands with kindred spirits in other denominations. 
The conservatives are. for the most part, denomination- 
alists, but the progressives are indifferent to denomina- 
tional difference, and are more interested in the progress 
of the Church of Christ as a whole. The progressives 
have broken through the barriers and are removing the 
obstructions with greater diligence and more rapidity 
than the conservatives can restore them. They are now 
the most powerful of parties. The only hope of conser- 
vatism is to unite the conservatives of all denominations 
against the progressives of all denominations. But so 
soon as this is accomplished the denominations w ill pass 
out of existence, and two great parties will divide Chris- 
tianity between them. The old controversies are dead 
and buried; it is impossible to revive them. ‘hose differ- 
ences that gave the denominations their existence have 
lost their importance. The hedges are so dry and brit- 
tle that any man of nerve may walk through them with- 
out ascratch. The questions of the times force men to 
range themselves in new parties. It only needs the 
stimulation of a great theological controversy, or of a 
great moral reform, to fuse the broad progressive party 
into a solid, enthusiastic mass. Thesigns of the times 
indicate that we are rapidly approaching such a crisis 
that will destroy denominationalism and make the 
Church of Christ ove. 

II. The Christian word is confronted at present with 





the stupendous task of preaching the Gospel to the 
world. The heathen in untold millions, exceeding 
vastly the numbers of nominal Christians, are now 
ready for the Gospel. It is now within the range of 
possibility for the Christian Church to preach the Gospel 
to every creature within a comparatively short period. 
There are differences of opinion among Christians as to 
the teachings of our Lord on many questions of religion, 
faith and morals; but no one bas eny doubt as to the 
great, commission to preach the Gospel to the world. 
Here is onething upon which Christendom may unite, 
vastly more important than any or than all of the differ- 
ences combined. Christianity must conquer the world 
or prove ifself a failure. Christendom has the wealth, 
the ministry and the people to accomplish the task, but 
wastes its resources by internal conflicts. It is estimated 
that if by consolidation the average minister could in- 
crease his flock to 280 communicants and the average 
congregation should increase to 200 communicants, 
more than 100,000 ministers would be released from 
their present charges in the English-speaking world, for 
aggressive work upon the heathen world, and more than 
$100,000,000 annually would be saved from work in 
Christian lands to use for work in heathen lands Is 
denominationalism worth this cost? Ought it to con- 
tinue to bar the way of Christianity in the execution of 
its great commission? So soon as Christians squarely 
face the great commission of our Lord, denominational- 
ism is doomed. Earnest men will grasp hands and 
freeze into a solid organism that will crush the life out 
of any and all obstructionists. 

III. The Church in our day is confronted with the ter- 
rible social condition of the masses in our great cities. 
Modern civilization has compacted material forces in 
such a way as to grind the lower classes to the dust In 
many of its aspects it is unchristian and unethical. Is 
the Church able to transform this material civilization 
and rescue its victims? Its very existence is staked upon 
the answer to this question. The essence of the Gospel 
is salvation to the poor. If it cannot rescue the poor 
slaves of modern materialism, it is doomed. General 
Booth has stirred the Christian world by his exposition 
of Warkest England no less than Stanley has ir bis de- 
scription of Darkest Africa. This exposure excites 
dreadful apprehension as to the condition of the great 
cities of our own country. General Booth proposes a 
Christian remedy. If any man or any society can show 
a better way, let them show it. If not, earnest Chris- 
tians will sustain General Booth. It is clear that de- 
nominationalism is very much to blame for these evils 
and the neglect of them. It is impossible, as things 
now are, for the denominations as such to solve the 
problems of city evangelization and elevation of the 
masses. This is shown by the fact that a great part of 
the work is now done by alliances and unions of various 
kinds outside the denominations. ‘Lhere are large num- 
bers of the noblest men of our time who work for Christ 
without denominational affiliation, or upon whom the 
denominational harness lies lightly. If this should ex- 
tend much farther, the people would begin to think that 
the denominations are expensive and unprofitable insti- 
tutions. A considerable part of our so-called churches 
are little more than soci3l clubs, groups of families 
gathered from social affinity for mutual benefit, and 
their pastor is their servant. In those districts of the 
city or town in which the people are wealthy or well to- 
do, there are large numbers of churches and an abun- 
dant supply of able and eloquent preachers, and a con- 
gestion of Christian workers, with little or nothing to 
do. Where the poor and miserable are massed, there 
are few churches, few ministers, and these for the most 
part young and inexperienced, or older and inefficient 
from lack of natural ability or proper training, poorly 
paid, and without confidence of sufficient or permanent 
support. In some way, whether by alliance, co-opera- 
tion, or consolidation, the strength of the Church must 
be concentrated upon the masses in order that they may 
be saved from temporal and eternal misery. When 
earnest Christian people take to heart this great task, 
when they see that denominationalism, with its divis- 
ions and fences, obstructs its success, then wo be to de- 
nominationalism! Earnest workers will either wipe the 
dust from their feet against the denominations, and 
unite with the Salvation Army or any other organiza- 
tion new cr old that undertakes to do the work, or they 
will unite with any of the denominations that sets its 
face steadily toward Church unity, or they will pull the 
denominations tegether with a crash. 

IV. Church unity is not only an ideal of the New 
Testament, and a practical necessity for the coming 
years, but there are several measures under considera- 
tion for its accomplishment. The increase of denomina- 
tions has come toa halt. Kindred denominations are 
uniting in great central bodies. 

(a) Tbe Evangelical Alliance was the first effort in the 
alliance movement. The Presbyterians throughout the 
world next made an alliance, and have had several rep- 
resentative assemblies. The Methodists followed, and 
the Congregational churches are soon to meet. The 
Church of England and her daughters recently held the 
Lambeth Conference. These meetings have all been 
fruitful of great good. They will probably ad vance ere 
long to an Alliance of these Alliances. 

<b) The Lambeth Conference, after several modifica 
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tions, adopted the proposition of the House of Bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States, 
soliciting Church Unity on the basis of four terms—the 
Bible as the Word of God, the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Nicene Creed, the two Sacraments, and the historical 
Episcopate. There are committees of several American 
denominations now at work conferring on the basis of 
these terms. It is my deliberate opinion that these four 
propositions of the Lambeth Conference, representing 
the Mother Church of Great Britain, should be accepted 
by all the denominations that have sprung from her. Itis 
certain that none of our denominations would now be in 
existence if these terms had been proposed in the seven- 
teenth century. They take away from the denominations 
the original reason for their existence. They offer more 
than their founders ever thought of asking. These terms 
offer to surrender, in order to the inestimable boon of 
Church Unity, everything that is distinctive of the 
Church of England and her daughters, when they pro- 
pose the basis of a common Christianity. If the other 
denominations would rise to this hight of self sacrifice, 
Church unity would be an easy ‘matter of arrangement 
by competent committees of representative men. The 
Episcopal Church lays aside her XXXIX Articles; let 
Presbyterians lay aside the Westminster Confession. 
The Episcopalians waive the book of Common Frayer 
and all the ceremonics; let Presbyterians waive their 
Directory of Worship. They give up their Ordinal and 
Canons; let Presbyterians lay aside their Form of Gov- 
ernment and Book of Discipline. These and all others 
may retain their reverence and admiration for the fa- 
miliar symbolical books, but they should all be laid 
aside so far as the common basis is concerned. The 
Historical Episcopate is the Episcopate reduced to its 
essential dimensions as it appears in all history and all 
lands, stripped of any theories as to its origination and 
as to its prerogatives. If Presbyterians would offer the 
Historical Presbytery and Covgregationalists the Histor- 
ical Congregation they would rise to the same position 
as the Lambeth Conference. If the advocates of the 
three great theories of Church government would yield 
so much as this they would all see what Baxter saw in 
the seventeenth century that *‘ to select out of ali three 
the best part and leave the worst, was the most desirable 
{and ancient] form of government.” Each of the varie- 
ties has a valuable contribution to make to the re-united 
Church, and doubtless these intermediate bodies, the 
Methodist Episcopal and the Lutberan, may take an im- 
portant part in the harmonious adjustment of the whole 
system. 

(ec) The third movement in the direction of Church 
Unity is now in progress—the method of Federation. 
The German and Dutch sections of the Reformed 
Churches have constituted such a Federation. This is 
probably a rucleus about which will eventually gather 
all divisions of the Presbyterian Reformed family. It 
may be that the principle will rise higher and effect a 
union with the great divisions of Christ’s Church. 

(d) It is probable that these three movements for 
Church Unity—that by Alliance, that by Federation, 
and that by Historic Institutions—will after a while 
converge and produce an organism of Christianity that 
will be the ripe expression of all the historic movements 
of tne past and the greatest possible concentration of 
energy for the vast work of the last days of the age of 
grace. 
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THE NEGRO IN THE LAST DECADE OF THE 
CENTURY. 


WHAT HE CAN DO FOR HIMSELF. 
BY PROF. J. C. PRICE. 











To THE EpIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

You do me great honor, and put on my shoulders 
no small burden, in requesting me to give an answer to 
the question—*‘ What can the Negro be expected to do 
for himself during the last decade of the century?’ 
Such an interrogatory is, doubtless, opportune, espe- 
cially when we call to mind the pro and con discussions 
on the Negro problem, and the evident concern and 
anxiety on the part of the more thoughtful and patriotic 
for a just, satisfactory and peaceful adjustment of the 
racial relations in the South, and in the nation as well. 

We cannot forget that there are not a few persons, 
particularly the pessimistic elenfent in the discussion of 
the Race Problem, who look upon all questions such as 
you propose, as highly speculative; and they regard all 
responses to them of a favorable character, as being 
wild and visionary. It is generally admitted, however, 
that the best and most logical ground on which to base 
an hypothesis concerning the future, is on the reason- 
able and indisputable results coming out of past efforts 
and conditions. Hence, it occurs to me that the best 
means by which to reach a reasonable conclusion as to 
what the Negro can be expected to do for himself inthe 
last decade of the century, is to carefully note what he 
has accomplished in the two decades preceding the last. 

First. The Negro can be expected to give continued 
and accumulative evidences of his just claim to all the 
considerations conceded to other members of the human 
famiiy. Heisto do this, not through the advocacy of 
human rights by the friends of the race, but through 
his development from within, rather than from de- 
fenses without; to prove himself a man, possessing 





instincts and capabilities, mental and moral, akin to 
those of other men; and thereby arguing his title toa 
place in the brotherhood of meo, has been the great 
work of the Negro during the first quarter of a century 
of his freedom; and it must be more and more his spe- 
cial work in the crowning years of this wonder-work- 


ing, error-destroying and truth-declaring nineteenth 
century. 


Such a work on his part is a necessity, from the fact 
that the idea obtained in this country for centuries, that 
he was not a member of the ‘‘genus homo.” The system 
of slavery, under which he served for centuries, recog- 
nized him only as atool. The law of the land «rite him 
down a thing, not a man. The Constitution of the 
Government, and even the sacred pulpits of the land, 
were not tardy in giving their assent to. and defense 
of the iniquitous heresy. 

Let us, for argument’s sake, admit that the rank and 
file of the adherents to this doctrine were conscientious. 
lt then becomes the Negro’s most imperative work to 
prove himself ‘‘a man and a brother,” even if ‘‘in black,” 
as an eminent Southern author has put it. 

There is no better way for the Negro to do this for 
himself than in his mental, moral and industrial devel- 
opment. The exhibition of these forces on the part of 
the Negro during the first two decades of his freedom, 
has already beena surprise to his friends, and a mar- 
vel to many of his foes. His progress as a learner and 
teacher, papers in the various institutions of the land 
where white and colored men and women are subjected 
to the same examination, the impartial tests before the 
Supreme Courts in the respective States, and the credit- 
able and successful manner in which he has complied 
with the rigid requirements of medical State boards 
throughout the land, have been gradually convincing 
the most biased and prejudiced that he possesses the es- 
sential capabilities of a human being. 

But all are not yet convinced, There are still, judging 
from the inhuman actions of some men, a considerable 
number who have not yet confessed to a recognition of 
the Negro asa man and a brother; hence the necessity 
for the Negro’s turaing to advantage every opportunity, 
and using every legitimate means, that will bring out 
all the powers of his soul, and thereby put beyond doubt 
his claim to manhood rights. And this work, in more 
intense, earnest and widespread forms, may be expected 
of him in the last decade of the century. 

Second, ‘lhe Negro is expected to prove himself an 
acceptable factor in the great industrial movements of 
the country. His material progress and accumulations 
during the last twenty-five years have justified his claim 
to the products of his own labor, and to the right of 
self-direction in the prosecution of the industrial pur- 
suits now open to him. 

The Negro during his enslavement, made himself, 
through the profitable results of his labor, the indus- 
trial idol of the South. This section of the country 
now looks upon him as its most reliable, efficient and 
most indispensable element in its !abor movements of 
to-day. His free labor for twenty-five years has not 
made him les; indispensable in the staple industries of 
the South, In fact, the Negroand the white man of the 
South are the inseparable Siamese twins in the develop- 
ment of the great resources of that section of our coun- 
try, a seciion which is becoming more and more prom- 
inent every year, as a field for investment. 

But along the lines of industry in the North and 
West, the Negro is not so readily accepted as an in- 
dustrial element, as in the South. It may be expected, 
therefore, that, in the closing period of the century, 
the Negro, by his skill, industry and integrity, will 
vindicate his right to a place in the competitive strug- 
gle for an honest living. It may reasonably be expected 
that he will, by work well done and positions intelli- 
g-ntly filled, so commend himself to the business in- 
terests and convenience of men, that the last decade of 
the century will see the barriers removed in the North, 
which deny him a fair chance in the race for existence 
simply on the ground of race identity. 

Standing on the vanishing edge of the nineteenth 
century, it may fairly be presumed that the Negro wili 
make a place for himself (and he only asks it on merit), 
on all Jines of industrial endeavor in the North as well 
asin theSouth. In fact, by dint of industry and per- 
severence, he will prove himself a better worker in a'l 
the departments of human enterprise which involve 
skill and intelligence, and because of a more hea'tby 
public sentiment he will be better secured in the merit 
and fruits of his labor. 

Third. In the settlement of political and purely 
governmental questions of the future, it may be safely 
expected that the Negro will become more independent 
as a political factor, and less certain as a partisan ally; 
for the last decade of the century will find him voting 
for good men and wise measures, rather than for mere 
partisans, as such, whether they be Republicans, Demo- 
crats, Prohibitionists, or Alliance men. 

This result will not be justly attributable to his lack 
of the sense of gratitude, either, but to his growing 
intelligence and keen appreciation of the demands of 
the new conditions and issues confronting him. By 
this endeavor, the Negro may be expected, in the closing 
decade of the century, to put the entering wedge into 
the sectional and political solidarities of the country, 





and make impossible a solid South or solid North, ora 
solid white vote, or a solid black vote. 

I have thus far only mentioned three principal things 
which the Negro may be expected to do for himself in 
the last decade of the century. There are many others 
which I might enumerate; but I have probably already 
transcended the limits of the space allotted me, and will 
close this article with this summary statement: In the 
last decade of the century the Negro can be expected to 
become more self-reliant in his educational, material 
and religious development, because less restricted to 
certain narrow grooves for a livelihood; more self-as- 
serting in claiming his due as a man and a citizen, be- 
cause his rapidly changing conditions from ignorance, 
poverty and vicious tendencies will warrant the claim; 
and more self-defensive, because his growing intelli- 
gence will bring with it courage, and courage sustained 
by numbers is usually an element of strength, and de- 
mands a little consideration, if not some respect. 

In other words, the Negro can be expected, ia the last 
decade of the century, and in the beginning and close of 
all the centuries, to do what any other race will do— 
evidencing at the same time the foibles and imperfec- 
tions, as well as the virtues and perfeciions. of our com- 
mon humanity the world over, 

SaLispury, N. C. 
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OUR LITERARY FORELOOK FOR THE NEXT 
DECADE. 


BY CHARLES F, RICHARDSON, 
PORFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 








M. FERDINAND BRUNETIERE, in the introduction to his 
siimulating new volume on ‘“ The Evolution of Genres 
in the History of Literature,” neatly says: 


‘Is criticism a science? The problem is difficult to 
solve; for my part I do not think criticism can rightly as- 
sume the name of science; nor, .indeed, that it would profit 
at all by doingso. But in any case, I trust, we shall! con- 
vince ourselves that, altho not a science, criticism has none 
the less its methods; and that, consequently, the judg- 
ments which it passes on works are derived from a higher 
source than its caprice or iis fancy.”’ 

Criticism, then, may be sage but must be modest. Its 
dicta possess no value save that derived from long, 
patient and broad studies of complex causes and uncer- 
tain effects. It easily differentiates, in a general way, 
the literary products of various races, languages, or 
periods; and M. Brunetiére has etfectively shown that 
criticism can elucidate some of the problems of the 
evolution of genres—a word for which our English 
‘*clas,” or ** form” is hardly a full equivalent. But if 
evolution, even in scientific investigation, is as yet both 
tentative and over-confident, its dangers in the study of 
the literary art, or any other are great indeed; and when 
it ventures upon prophecy, it must confine itself to 
generalities whici may be glittering but are liable to be 
will-o’-the-wisps. 

Nevertheless, one may permissibly consider a few of 
the questions suggested by the close of the nineteenth 
century as affecting American literature, which hardly 
existed at all prior to that century; for the student of 
art-forms will hardly concern himself with Edwards on 
the Will, or the papers of Franklin, or the political 
writings of the nation-making era, save as a ground- 
work of what was built upon them. Between 1790 and 
1810 were born nearly all the men who gave our litera- 
ture its commanding position and international renown. 
It is suggestive, as we think, of the possible writings of 
the closing years of the century, to reflect that in the 
few years between 1801 and 1810 were born Hawthorne, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier and Poe, with- 
out whose writings our essentially and lastingly valu- 
able literary product would shrink at least one-half. In 
1891 four of tne six are dead; Whittier, like the 
veteran Bancroft, the last survivor of the older group, 
expects to write no more, and Holmes gave usa sort of 
valedictory in his latest volume. Parkman alone re- 
mains of our greater historians; in oratory, tho we may 
have a dozen speech makers as good as Clay, no second 
Webster has appeared, and the essayist and poet Lowell 
—with whom it is impos-ible to connect the thought of 
age—apparently proceeds but slowly with that study of 
Hawthorne which we are eagerly awaiting. Mean- 
while, every one of our better poets and novelists of the 
period next following that of Lowell and Whitman, 
and Motley and the men of 1820, has reached a period 
in life considerably beyond that in which the authors 
already named had become famous, and had practically 
won their present position of recognized attainment. 

Two reflections mitigate the discouragement, tho 
they cannot remove the regret, felt by the American 
reader as he looks forward to 1900 and awaits the fur- 
ther command to 

“Close up the thinned, immortal ranks.” 
The first is, that every student of literary history must 
recognize the existence of catastrophism as well as of 
evolution. The progress of no art is symmetrical an: 
continuous. After a decline comes a renewal; after an 
excess, a re-action. Examples can so readily be supplied 
that none need be mentioned. By chance rather than 
by any foregone conclusion or melancholy effect, the 
whole literary world is in a position not unlike our own, 
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Save Tennyson, what poet or novelist now lives in Eng. 
land to follow Browning, Dickens, Thackeray or George 
Eliot? In France is no Hugo; nor would any half-dozen 
critics agree in mentioning the so-called great names of 
the literatures of contemporary Germany, Italy, Spain 
or Scandinavia. To some Tolstoi is a prophet, to others 
afad. Tosome the work of Ibsen sugg sts the canvas 
of a mighty painter, wise in his own time; to others the 
miscellaneous accumulations of the inveterate proprie- 
tor of a detective camera. The world of letters in 1891 
is in a state not wholly unlike that of literary England 
in 1791; and while we may not be about to have a new 
epoch-making volume of Lyrical Ballads, something 
equally significant is sure to be developed from the op- 
ulence of modern material. 

In America, too; there is at least one division of liter 
ature in which was never so widespread excellence as 
to-day. I refer, of course, to our fiction of folk-life, 
from the books of Miss Jewett, of Maine, to those of 
Mr. Cable, of Louisiana; from Miss Woolson’s stories of 
Michigan to Miss Murfree’s tales of the [ennessee moun- 
tains. Mr. Howells has been much criticised for his 
statement that fiction has become a finer art in our day; 
but in a certain sense it is strictly true. Were I not 
made discreet by the thought of his illustrative men- 
tions of great names, I would say that Irving and Coop- 
er might have learned lessons of reticence and deliber- 
ateness in their art from the pages of Philander Deming 
or Mary E. Wilkins. If we have no master, no great 
writer of novels or romances, we have a doz: n makers 
of the short stories which are the best in the world, 
with the possible exception of some few recent French 
tales—for France is passing through a similar revival. 
Twenty-five years ago the ‘ better classes” in book- 
reading America were deeply interested in the anony- 
mous novels of a certain writer of unquestionable tho 
somewhat morbid strength. Her boeks, then multiplied 
in many editions, are now out of print; from them no 
extract is made in the generously inclusive pages of the 
Stedman-Hutchinson collection, and most of the cyclo- 
pedias are unaware of her existence. lurning to her 
novels the other day, and noting the crude plot and in- 
artistic execution deemed commendable in 1865 er 1870, 
the reason of the neglect of ber pages was not far to 
seek, We demand finer work, and receive it. The 
breadth and depth of actual American life was never 
portrayed so wisely, so seriously, so distinctively, so 
artistically, as to-day. Several of our minor story- 
tellers are now able, with an admirable reserve, to por- 
tray the ideal in terms of the real. This power, at 
least, is sure to continue tu show itseif in the closing 
decade of the nineteenth century. 





IN THE NEXT TEN YEARS. 
WHAT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED IN CANADA. 
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THERE is no country in the wide world in which so 
much can be accomplished in the la t decade of the cen- 
tury, for the benefit of mankind, as in Canada. This 
is a broad statement; but when the progress made in the 
United States in the twenty years preceding is recalled, 
a measure is afforded by which to judge what might be 
accomplished in Can.da if the same conditions are 
allowed to prevail. If, therefore, this same relative 
progress can be made in Canada as in the United States 
no greater achievement in the shape of growth and de- 
velopment can take place in the world at large than 
will be shown on the northern part of the continent in 
the next ten years. Hence, it is of supreme insportance 
to consider what are the necessary conditions to inau- 
gurate and make certain this result. 

He would needs be a very bold man who would say 
that the relative progress to be made in Canada, in the 
next ten years, is of greater importance to the United 
States, than the same amount of growth within the 
Union itself. 1t would seem to be almost incredible that 
results so beneficial should be derived from the growth 
of a contiguous country. Yet that country is an essen 
tial part of the continent upon which has occurred the 
vast development which the world witnesses in the 
great constellation of commouwealths that make up 
this Union. True, these seem to contain within them- 
selves all the necessary elements of completeness and 
greatness; and, by the variety of climate, of soil, of nat- 
ural resources, and possibilities of production, nothing 
is apparently wanting to perfect their prosperity. 
Nevertheless it is a fact, that the United States, com- 
prising less than half the continent, needs more than 
anything else, the products of the whole continent to 
make them complete and entirely successful. Goldwin 
Smith has said, ‘‘the North American continent is an 
economic whole,” and its entire development is as es- 
sential, and will be as beneficial to the United States, as 
has been the development of their own portion of it. It 
does not follow that because there is a political line of 
demarcation running athwart the continent, that the 
growth and development north of that line should not 
benefit the country south of it. Political lines are not 
necessarily business barriers, and the vast advantages 
which have followed to the United States from a per- 
fect freedom of trade between the commonwealths 

wming the Union, will flow from an extension of the 





same conditions of trade beyond the limits of that 
Union. The vast internal commerce of the United 
States now breaks like a huge wave, four thousand 
miles long, against the northern border, and rolls back 
again upon itself. This commerce should extend as far 
north as human life exists, and the advantages which 
came from the development of such States as Michigan, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Montana, and the great Pacific Em- 
pire, should flow equally to the commerce of the Union, 
from a region north of these States so that trade might 
become not only continental in extent, but continental 
in profit. 

It is impossible, therefore, to conceive of anything 
more important to the United States at the present mo- 
ment than what is likely to occur in Canada in the next 
ten years. The merchants, manufactures and business 
men of this country—the youths growing up, whose 
opportunities need broadening—artisans, miners, and 
indeed all classes, have as deep an interest in the de- 
velopment of Canada as they have in any part of the 
Union. Hence Canadais an asset of stupendcus im- 
portance to the United States, and outside of this coun- 
try itself, there is nothing more valuable, or likely to be 
more contributory to its greatness, than the develop- 
ment possible in the northern part of the continent. 
Not only, therefore, should the United States, by virtue 
of her great power and growth, seek to influence and 
shape the commercial destiny of this region; but self- 
interest, the pursuit of profit, increased opportunity, 
and almost every other motive underlying business sa- 
gacity and broad statesmanship, should dictate the great- 
est possible interest, and the most accurate knowledge 
of all the conditions that prevail. Above all, constant 
encouragement should be afforded to parties within 
Canada itself who have for their purpose the oblitera- 
tion of the barrier between the two countries, and the 
creation of relations between the two countries as in- 
timate as it is possible to make them. With all this in 
view, it is, therefore, interesting to know what, in the 
next ten years, may be accomplished by the instrumen- 
tality of party within the Dominion of Canada. The 
essential conditions for growth may be briefly set forth 
as follows: 

First. The expression by the Congress of the United 
States, at its present session, of an invitation to recipro- 
cal relations, would produce results in Canada, in the 
next ten years, of a character of most far-reaching im- 
portance. The invitation need not be more broid or 
general than those already extended in the McKinley 
bill toward the Southern nationalities. The principle 
of reciprocity which Congress has a'ready adopted in 
this measure—the outgrowth of the protective policy in 
its intensity—needs only an extension toward the North, 
and calls for no action inconsistent or contrary to what 
has already been enacted. The McKinley bill presents 
to the outer world two faces. To South America its un- 
pleasant features are lightened with a smile in the offer 
of reciprocity. Toward North America, however, the 
last expression of Congress, in this bill, is that of a 
frown, so that the people of Canada have nothing in the 
shape of an explicit expression but one of restriction, of 
commercial hosti ity, and of a complete indisposition to 
trade. Fruit, like the apple, the outcome of God’s sun- 
shine, earth and air, is taxed at the rate of twenty-five 
cents a bushel; and potatoes, the poor man’s food, which 
are to be had during the summer in Prince Edward’s 
'sland, on the St. Lawrence, at fifteen cents a bushel, 
are raised in price ten times that amount, so that in 
Washington to-day they are $1.25 per bushel. A little 
pig driven by a string across the Suspension Bridge pays 
$1.50 for entrance into this free land, and is an indica- 
tion of the conditions that exist, as against everything 
else a wall of res‘riction is raised. How ut‘erly impos- 
sible it is that trade or commerce should exist between 
the two countries in the presence of such a legislative 
barrier. 

Now, an invitation from this Congress to an unre- 
stricted reciprocity, would change all these conditions, 
for by it the barbed wire fence that runs athwart the 
continent could be lifted up and put right around the 
continent; so that as between the two countries com- 
merce should be as free as between the States of the 
Union, or the Provinces of the Dominion. This act 
would be followed, so far as commerce is concerned, by 
precisely the same result of freedom, of growth, of de- 
velopment and of benefit, as have flowed from the ad- 
mission of new States, or groups of States, to the Union 
at large. This invitation from Congress, happily, is in 
excellent shape for passage. The Committee of Foreign 


Affairs, of the House of Representatives, presided over by 


that able and comprehensive statesman, the Hon. R. R. 
Hitt, have possessed themselves of thorough informa- 
tion in regard to the Canadian question, and in a few 
brief lines have set forth an invitation which, if Con- 
gress will pass, will be the first step toward a growth in 
the next ten years in Canada of the most stupendous 
character. The Hon. John Sherman, the Chairman of 
the Committee of Foreign Affairs in the Senate, who, 
perhaps, more than any other Senator, apprehends the 
magnitude of this question, is in hearty sympathy with 
this resolution, and will promote its quick passage 
through the Senate, once it is through the House. The 
resolution is in the following words: 

** Resolved. That whenever it shall be duly certified to 





the President of the United States that the Government of 
the Dominion of Canada has declared a desire to enter into 
such commercial arrangements with the United States as 
will result in the complete removal of all duties upon trade 
between Canada and the United Stats, he shall appoint 
three commissioners to meet those who may be designated 
to represent the Government of Canada, to consider the 
best method of extending the trade relations between 
Canada and the United States, and to ascertain on what 
terms greater freedom of intercourse between the two 
countries can best be secured, and said commissioners shall 
report to the President, who shall lay the report before 
Congress.”’ 

Second. In the mean time the position of the great 
pelitics] parties in the Dominion has been so shaped 
that the question of the relations between the two 
countries has become the paramount issue. This is 
most fortunate. Twelve or fifteen years ago, some time 
after the repeal of the old reciprocity treaty, the Tory 
party adopted what is known as the ‘‘ National Policy” 
in Carada, the idea being that if they could not get 
‘reciprocity in trade” they would have ‘‘ reciprocity in 
tariffs.” This policy bas resulted in practical commer- 
cial hostility to the Un'ted States, in that it prohibits by 
high duties the importation into Canada of American 
manufactures and products, equally with English and 
foreign wares. Its object was to build up Canadian 
manufactures, which, to :ome extent, it has succeeded 
in doing. But the experiment has not been successful, 
because the markets have been too small, and numerous 
manufacturers find themselves to-day with profit far less 
than anticipated, and without possibility of expansion. 
Meantime the agricultural class have been largely de- 
pendent upon the United States for a market, as more 
than one-half the exports come in this direction. This 
the McKinley bill seriou:ly interferes with, the agricul- 
tural sections of that measure bearing with exceeding 
hardship upon the Canadian producers. The result has 
been that the Tory party, with its National Policy, are 
on one side of the trade question, while the Liberal 
party,with its policy of Unrestricted Reciprocity, are on 
the other side. Unrestricted reciprocity is what the 
Liberal party desire, claiming that not only would 
it benefit the United States greatly, but the re- 
sult to Canada would be of the most iniportant char- 
acter. The antiquated and harsh interpretation of 
the Fisheries, Treaty which the present Tory Govern- 
ment have insisted upon, has been a fruitful source 
of annoyance and anxiety; while the guerilla warfare 
which the Canadian r.ilroads have made upon the trans- 
portation interests of the United States, restricted as 
they are with the Inter-state Commerce regulations, has 
begot a degree of animosity in the public mind very ad- 
verse to Canada The Liberal party, feeling that Can- 
ada is judged by these and other acts, claim that by an 
Unrestricted Reciprocity with the United States, these 
and other questions would have an immediate settle- 
ment. Under such an arrangement, the vast fish wealth 
of Canada would be open to the United States as freely 
as to their own people, and without let or hindrance, 
American tishing-craft could possess themselves along 
the entire coasts of Canada of all the facilities and ad- 
vantages that are now enjoyed by the Canadians them- 
selves. Thus with one stroke of the pen, by means of 
the Hitt resolution, this whole question, which has agi- 
tated both nations for a hundred years, would be elimi- 
nated from further consideration. So with regard to 
the transportation problem, the Liberal party would, it 
is believed, agree as one of the conditions of reciprocity 
that the same regulations should be enacted and en- 
forced in Canada regarding railroads as are now en- 
forced under the Inter-state Commerce Act in the 
United States. What more could be expected on these 
two questions than these concessions? Thus is afforded 
an illustration of what might result from unrestricted 
reciprocity in the adjustment of the relations between 
the two countries. 

Third. The development of half a continent will fol- 
low within Canada in the next ten years if an open 
market is afforded such as the United States would 
offer, providing the commercial barrier between the 
two countries were obliterated. By no existing stand- 
ard can the extent be measured of the increase of wealth 
which would follow this development. Canada is pecu- 
liarly a land of surprises, and posses*es more latent 
stores of wealth-prdtucing power than any other coun- 
try in the world. Aside from her great possessions in 
five thousand miles of coast-line fisheries, her almost 
limitless timber regions, her ninety-seven thousand 
square miles of coal, her vast iron deposits, her silver 
and gold mines, she has other minerals in a variety no- 
where else to be found. This is instanced in the mat- 
ter of nickel, of which deposits are now found to be of 
enormous proportions, and which metal is likely to be 
brought into use to a degree never before dreamed of. 
The latest and best development in this line are the 
tests in armor-plates at Annapolis, and subsequently at 
Pittsburgh, by which it is ascertained that an alloy of 
nickel with steel will make guns unburstible, and 
armor-plate impenetrable. Much that has been hoped 
for in alluminum, which in the dim distance has been 
dreamed possible, nickel will immediately perform in 
strength, density, and perfection of the metal. In 
asbestos, mica; gypsum, paosphates, platinum, and nu- 
merous other minerals, Canada abounds; but all these 
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are unimportant compared with her food producing 
forces. Her vast wheat-growing areas are a con- 
tribution neces:ary to the United States—as essen- 
tial as the sun. For it is a fact already dawning 
upon the minds of thinking men, that the exhaustion 
of arable lands within the Union itself threatens with- 
in a very brief period to make this vast country, agri- 
cultural as it is, dependent upon outside sources for 
supplies of food. The fact that the bread which the 
reader had for breakfast was brought from Minnesota, 
the most Northern of the States, is an instance of the 
trend northward of profitable wheat production, while 
the recent illustrations of the ‘‘ land hunger,” shown in 
the scramble for Oklahoma, the Sioux Reservation and 
other points, indicates how little remains for homesteads 
for those who ardently seek agricultural pursuit with 
protit. Vast areas beyend the borders, like the valley of 
the Saskatchewan, which Lord Selkirk said would sus- 
tain a population of thirty millions, are available in 
Canada; and it is from this source that the great wheat 
supplies must be had for the food of the people, for the 
employment of transporta’ion facilities, the manufac- 
ture of flour, and the creation os new markets. So that 
what occurs in the next ten years in Canada has a direct 
bearing upon the future food supply of the United 
States. If within fifty years the population of this 
country wil!, as it is claimed, reach two hundred and 
fifty millions, and if the wheat areas have already 
reached their limit in the Northern tier, from what other 
source is the supp!y of the bread of the world to be had, 
except the provision which Nature has made in that 
singular conjunction, whereby in the most Northern 
latitudes the longest summer days prevail, with the 
fructifying influences resulting from constant exuda- 
tion of frost from the ground beneath? 

The relation hereafter to exist between the United 
States and Canada, the benefits which Canada can de- 
rive from the most intimate connection, the equally 
great benefits in which the United States will participate 
by the development of half the continent, are all de- 
pendent, toa greater or less extent, upon what may hap- 
pen within the next year or eighteen months. A gen- 
eral election cccurs in Canada every five years, and is 
now nearly due. It is a great assize, in which all the 
people participate, similar to that which takes place at 
presidential elections in the United States. Upon the 
result of that day’s voting depends the future complex- 
ion of the Government of the Dominion, ard the future 
policy which shall pervade half a continent for half a 
century. If the Tory party, led by Sir Jonn Macdonald, 
are retained in power, half a century will elapse before 
an opportunity exists similar to that which now offers. 
Another five years of such hostility and reprisals, as 
have taken place in the last ten years,will build up high- 
er than ever the wall that now runs athwart the conti- 
nent. The result will be to make Canada more than 
ever independent; and tho her development will be 
slow, and her people poor, yet, in the future, as in the 
past, she can sustain herself and work out her own des- 
tiny altogether independent of this country. If, on the 
other hand the Liberal party, headed by Sir Richard 
Cartwright as its chief financial leader, is successful, a 
policy of entire harmony with the United States will 
prevail, the result of which will be an expansion of trade 
to cover the continent, as the waters cover the face of 
the deep. 

The consequences of this freedom of continental trade 
will have a very important bearing on the relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Canada—her greatest colony. 
For unrestricted reciprocity means, that while all the 
manufactures of the United States shall be admitted 
free into Canada, a high rate of duty shail prevail against 
British goods. A disc1imination, therefore, against the 
manufactures of the mother-country, and in favor of 
the United States, isa step so far-reaching in its effect, 
so indicative of independence of action, so full of a 
promise of perfect freedom from European domination, 
that the highest duty of the American citizen is to en- 
courage it. How far it will benefit the American manu- 
facturer and producer it is now impossible to estimate; 
but in the whole category of possible events, it would 
seem impossible to name any single event,which would 
have consequences of greater import to this country, 
than without the drawing of a sword, the shedding of a 
drop of blood, or the expenditure of a single dollar, to 
actually double the area of its commerce! 

This is what can be done in the next ten years in 
Canada, if within the next sixty days the Congress of 
the United States awakes to the opportunity that is 
within its grasp, to do more than has ever been done by 
a single act, toward shaping the commercial destiny of 
‘the Greater Half of the Continent!” 


- 
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A CULTIVATED lady, presiding over a pleasant home in 
one of Boston’s suburbs, took her three daughters to call 
upon Mr. Whittier, at his homein Amesbury. The poet 
received them cordially, kissing the youngest, a bright 
little girl of ten. ‘‘ There!’ said the delighted mother to 
the child, ‘‘now you, as well as your sisters, will have some- 
thing to be proud of.” ‘* Whatis that?” asked Whittier, 
with interest. The lady explained that when her older 
daughters were children, she had taken them to call upon 
Longfellow, who had bestowed upon them a similar mark 
of attention. ‘* What Longfellow has done, I surely may 
be permitted to do,’’ said the grand old poet, gallantly, and 
stooping his tall form, he kissed both young ladies, who 
blushed and looked conscious, but smiled delightedly,. 








WHAT SHOULD THE LAST DECADE OF THE 
CENTURY DO FOR THE INDIAN? 


BY HERBERT WELSH, 
SECRETARY OF THE INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION. 


THE INDEPENDENT has kindly asked me to give some 
answer to this question, and 1 will gladly try to respond 
to the request by a statement of a few salient points 
which an active experience of ten years in the study of 
Indian affairs has led me to believe vital and trust- 
worthy. 

What is the Indian? Heis a man not differing so 
much from ourselves in the essentials of disposition and 
character as in. his past history and present ci:cumstan- 
ces. Those who have studied Indian character most 
closely, with least of prejudice and most of sympathy, 
those who have gone to the Indian with the sincere de- 
sire to awaken whatever of ‘good might be lying dor- 
mant in his mind and heart, agree that he is not essen- 
tially different from other men. There is the same com- 
mon basis of humanity to work upon as we are ac- 
quainted with in our own and in other races. The In- 
dian has the same primary qualities as have we. The 
Christian missionary and the schoo!-teacher are uni ed 
in declaring that there are in bim spiritual, intellectual 
and physical capacities that can be appealed to. These 
have given the clearest evidence not only of their exist- 
ence but of their capability of development. That 
such evidence exists is the basis for our argument 
that the last decade of the century in America has a 
pressing duty to perform for the Indian. It is also true 
that a clear conviction of what has already been accom- 
plished in the line of Christian and indus'rial education 
among the Indians has not yet been reached in the 
minds of multitudes of our best people; were it other- 
wise, no doubt public sentiment would have demanded 
long ago ttat both the Government and the Churches 
sbould put forth sufficient power, along the Jines of in- 
dustrial and Christian education, to perfect the work 
for the civilization of the Indian, which so far they have 
done only in a fragmentary and rudimentary fashion. 

The reality of Christian missions among Indians, their 
vitality and usefulness, together with their inconspicu- 
n+ss in the public mind, are well illustrated by the fol- 
lowing recent words of Bishop Hare: 





‘* Nine Sioux Indians working nobly in the sacred minis- 
try! About forty Sioux Indians helping them as licensed 
catechists! Forty branches of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
among the Sioux Indian women! Seventeen hundred Sioux 
Indian communicants! Sioux indians contributing nearly 
three thousand dollars annually for religious purposes! But 
what impression have all these solemn but cheering facts 
made upon the public mind, as compared with the wild an- 
tics of the heathen Sioux Indians which have excited the 
attention and stirred the feelings of the country, and daily 
occupied column after column of the newspapers for two 
weeks past? Alas! alas! As we have written elsewhere, 
‘Wickedness presents more vivid contrasts than virtue 
does; its history is more picturesque, and has more of the 
element of the unexpected which adds pepper and salt to 
life.’ ”’ 

And this, it must be remembered, is but an outline of 
the work of a single Church. The Congregational, 
Presbyterian and Roman Catholic Churches laboring 
among the Sioux can tell a similar story. 

The surroundings of the Indian have made him what 
he until recently has been, a nomad subsisting by the 
chase, at constant enmity with the rival tribes of his 
own race. His conditions developed and trained all the 
natural powers which belong to man under such cir- 
cumstances, while they allowed those faculties which 
are rquired in the civilized state to remain quiescent. 
Let us grant that in our colonial and early national his- 
tory it would have been futile to have seriously at- 
tempted to civilize the indian. The task of civilizing 
ourselves, of working out our own salvation as a people, 
left us too little time and strength to accomplish the 
herculean labor of lifting into civilization a barbarous 
people, whose food supply of game wasstill unexhausted 
and to whom there still remained forest and prairie into 
which to retreat, and where they might maintain the 
old form of life Had we all been Eliots or Penns or 
Moravians it might have been otherwise, but the pro- 
portion of the old Adam being in us what it was the 
task was too hard to be performed. 

The case now is quite different. The wild West and 
the buffalo are no more; the Indian is in our midst; he 
cannot escape; we hold him in the hollow of our hand, 
and can do with him as we will. We have abundant 
resources. There exists but this alternative; we can 
promptly give him a sound education, calculated to fit 
him for the duties of civilized life, such an education as 
Hampton, Carlisle, and similar schools give their pupils; 
protect him during his days of pupilage from the swift, 
destructive current of white cupidity, and then allow 
him to fade naturally into the prevailing color of our 
civilization; or we may cling to our old plan of indiffer- 
enceand procrastination, the Government yielding to 
the incessant demands for Indian removals, adopting no 
broad, consistent, and permanent policy of education 
and administration, the Christian Churches conducting 
their missionary projects grudgingly avd parsimoni- 
ously. The result of the latter course will be to convert 
our Indian population of 250,000 into gypsy-like va- 
grants, beggars and prostitutes, to curse and pollute the 





border population with whom they mingle. This is the 
inevitable result which will follow when the present 
island reservations of the Indians have melted into the 
sea of white civilization which beats upon them from 
British America to Mexico and from the Rocky Mount- 
ains to the Pacific. 

Never did such an opportunity exist as that which 
ripens in these closing ten years of the century for the 
doing of a great practical humane work on behalf of the 
Indian race. Quite enough has been done and placed 
beyond peradventure on behalf of afew to show what 
may be done for all Indians, both by officers of the 
Government and by the Christian Church. 

But the great and, if persisted in, the fatal obstacles 
in our way are these: the lack of any harmonious con- 
tinuous policy on the part of the Government; an Indian 
department which is the shuttle-cock of Spoils politics, 
the personnel of which is subject to change with each 
administration, whose officers and employés are selected 
upon no invariable basis of fitness and capacity, but 
where places are given out to pay the political debts of 
Representative lhis and Senator That. It matters little 
what political party holds the reins of power, the Spoils 
system is alike baneful under both. It is not difficult 
to say what should be done, but the question of the 
future is: Can we geta sufficiently strong coalition to 
demand that the right thing shall be done—and done in 
time. The element which demands a Spoils Indian pol- 
icy is active and organized, while the element wishing 
the wise and right thing for the Indian is largely con- 
tent with wishing for it instead of doing i-. 

Partisan prejudice, either on the one side or the other, 
has heretofore been sufficient to render impotent a de- 
mand for a non-partisan Indian service. Were the 
indian service at this time to be absolutely divorced 
from partisan politics, were it founded securely on true 
principles of business and philanthropy and placed 
under one responsible head who should be a man of 
training and capacity, who should not be disturbed 
until his plans had reached fruition, and were Congress 
inspired by confidence in such an administration of 
Indian affairs, to appropriate sufficient money to edu- 
cate all Indian children, then might we reasonably ex- 
pect an honorable and satisfactory solution of the Indian 
problem. 

General Morgan, the present Commissioner has, in the 
opinion of the writer, shown many of the qua i'ies 
which would fit him for the execution of so great and 
beneficent a work. He is a trained educator, he has 
marked administrative capacity, he believes strongly in 
the merit system of appointment. He has shown zeal 
and vigor in the prosecution of his work. In the range 
of his administration, which, it should be remarked, 
does not include the appointment of Indian agents, he 
has been faithful to the reform principles which he 
professes. Were General Morgan or any man of the 
necessary capacity, experience and zea!, intrusted with 
the entire management of Indian affairs, had he the 
power of appointing Indian agents instead of that re- 
sponsibility being handed over to the tender mercies of 
territorial politicians, and were he assured of continu 
ance in office so long as his plans developed and ripened 
into success, then might we Jook for large and satis- 
factory results. As things are at present constituted 
not only isthe power of appointing agents—the most 
important function connected with Indian affairs— 
placed in the hands of those who use it for other in- 
terests than the Indian’s, but in two short years the 
present Commissioner’s term of service will have ex- 
pired, his plans will fail of fruition, and his sacrifices 
will have been largely wasted. The Indian service will 
be again afloat upon the uncertain sea of political 
change. 

Is the suggestion other than in the direct line of sound 
policy? Can the Indian question be considered a polit- 
ical one? Is it concerned with the Tariff, with the atti- 
tude of the nation on the Election bill, with pensions? 
It is a philanthropic and business question. Whatever 
the Administration of the country may be, Republican 
or Democratic, the administration of the Indian Depart- 
ment should remain unchanged. Its work can only be 
done successfully by men of character, experience and 
capacity. It is the interest of the entire country that 
this work should be conducted on a sound basis to a sne- 
cessful issue. <A failuce to so conduct it may, in the 
future as in the past, put the nation to great cost in 
honor, blood and money. 

It was through the inefficiency of an Indian Agent, 
appointed wholly by partisan influences and for parti- 
san purposes, who deserted his post of duty, fled toa 
town beyond the limits of the reservation, and tele- 
graphed for troops upon the occasion of a fancied dan- 
ger, that the present troubles in Dakota assumed their 
dangerous form. 

Those best acquainted with the situation, and who for 
many reasons are best fitted to judge of its causes and 
conditions, are agreed in the opinion that the Messiah 
Craze among the Sioux, which among the Indians has 
not shown dangerous symptoms, could have been safely 
controlled by wisdom, courage and experience on the 
part of the authorities. 

The nation in the last decade of the century can solve 
the Indian problem by the application of those forces of 
Christian civilizatiou which are abundantly within their 
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control. Education which concerns itself with every 
fundamental capacity of man’s life is wnat the Indian 
most wants—moral, mental, physical powers must be 
awakened, developed, trained. Such an education the 
Indian can only obtain through the agency of a depart- 
ment of the Government free from politics, under a sin- 
gle experienced capable head, who shall direct and con- 
tro', uader proper Jimitations, its operations. 

This is the vital point to be aimed at now—the educa- 
tion of all Indian youth, the right management of all 
Indians under Government organization guided by in- 
telligence and experience. 

The power to accomplish the beginning and the end- 
ing of such areform is public sentiment. Whether or 
not we reach this great and much-to-be-desired end—an 
honorable solution of the Indian problem—in the closing 
decade of the century, or whether the coming ten years 
shall witness a prolongation of past folly and failure 
depends wholly upon ourselves. What shall the ver 
dict be? 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


ASTRONOMICAL PROBABILITIES FOR THE 
COMING DECADE. 


BY CHAS. A. YOUNG, LL.D., 
PROFESSOR OF ASTRONOMY IN PRINCETON COLLEGE. 











ATTEMPTED prophecy is often damaging both to the 
prophet and to the cause he has at heart; but it is not 
easy to see how any harm can be done by trying to point 
out, in response to the request of THE INDEPENDENT, the 
directions in which the next advances of astronomy are 
likely to be made, if the reader will only bear in mind 
that such forecasts are necessarily liable to a large per- 
centage of failure—that in astronomy as elsewhere ‘ the 
unexpected is sure to happen”; some new and un- 
dreamed-of discovery absorbs for a time the whole in- 
terest of students, so that progress halts just where ad- 
vance seemed surest, and its direction is completely 
changed. We dare attempt, therefore, nothing more 
than a mere indication of what at present seem to be 
the open roads along which progress seems probable, 

First, then, as regards the earth itself: The observa- 
tions of the last few years have made it certain that the 
latitude of certain stations in Northern Germany suffers 
a slight yearly increase and diminution, amounting to 
about 0.5". Now, this change may be merely apparent, 
due to changes in the atmospheric refraction such as 
might conceivably be caused by a seasonal change in the 
slope of the surfaces of equal temperature in the upper air, 
or it may be real and physically important, due to an act- 
ual shifting of the position of the earth’s axis. If the latter 
supposition is true, the changes of latitude at different 
stations in widely distant parts of the earth will bear sys- 
tematic and geometrical relations to each other, depend- 
ing only upon the positions of the stations; if, on the 
other hand, the variation is merely apparent, no such 
relations will hold. It is probable that before 1900 the 
question will have been settled by combined observa- 
tions in different countries. 

Other problems, relating to the exact form and size of 
the earth, the law according to which its density in- 
creases toward the center, and the rigidity of its mass, 
are occupying the attention of astronomers, and may, 
or may not, soon reach solution, 

With reference to the moon, the question of its mean 
temperature, and the variations of its temperature due 
to the change of phase, is likely to receive fresh light 
from the experiments of Boys, in England, with his new 
‘*radio-micrometer”—an instrument which, if we may 
judge from the imperfect accounts at hand, exceeds in 
delicacy, and far exceeds in manageableness, any of 
those before employed in such researches. 

So great advances have also been made in lunar pho- 
tography that there seems to be a fair probability that 
we may soon obtain certain evidence in respect to the 
question of changes on the moon’s surface. 

It is more difficult to forecast the probable progress 
of our knowledge of the sun. During the coming dec 
ade there are four available total eclipses—one in South 
America in 1893, one in Siberia in Angust, 1896, one in 
India ia January, 1898, and the fourth in the United 
States in May, 1900. 

Just how much information we shall gain from them 
depends, of course, largely upon the weather at the 
critical moments, and of late bad fortune has rather 
predominated on such occasions. Among the most im- 
portant of the ‘‘eclipse problems” now pressing for solu- 
tion and likely to be solved if circumstances favor, is 
that relating to the existence of the so-called ‘reversing 
layer,”a thin stratum of metallic vapors close to the 
photosphere or luminous surface of the sun, in which 
stratum it is supposed that the dark Fraunhofer lines of 
the solar spectrum have their origin. lt is impossible 
to discuss here the pros and cons of the question in de- 
bate; but a single, well-directed and unquestionable ob- 
servation would settle it at once,and we may reason- 
ably hope that such an observation will be obtained 
before the century closes. 

Another eclipse problem relates to the nature and 
structure of the Corona—a problem to be solved, not like 
the preceding by a single, well-directed glance,'but to be 
worked out only by the patient accumulation of photo- 
graphs and other data, and their careful comparison 





with theory. It ought to be possible to decide within 
the next ten years between the principal rival hy- 
potbeses thus far proposed, if our eclipse expeditions 
have any good fortune at all. 

Thesolar prominences also are soon to be investigated 
by a new method, in which the camera and the spectro- 
scope combine their forces. A young gentleman in 
Chicago, Mr. Hale, is fitting out a special observatory. 
with a powerful telescope and all the necessary acces- 
sories, for the purpose of carrying out a well considered 
and ingenious plan which certainly offers fair prospects 
of success. 

A line of so'ar research,’in which we have reason to 
expect substantial progress, is in the more complete 
identification of the lines of the solar spectrum with 


those of the chemical elements. A number of physicists, 
both here and abroad, are engaged in the investigation; 


Professor Ro vland especially is working with apparatus 
far in advance of anything before used, and has already 
greatly reduced the number of the lines still unidenti- 
fied. It isto be hoped too, one hardly dares to say ex- 
pected, that in the course of the investigations some 
new Jight will be shed on the cause of the apparent 
absence of some of the most abundant and important 
of the elements. 

The heat-radiation of the sun is being studied in 
Sweden by a son of the great Angstrém, by means of 
new apparatus of extreme ingenuity and delicacy, and 
with the hope of being able to settle the question whether 
the amount of heat emitted by the sun does or does not 
vary considerably from day to day. 

Avother important subject is the relation between the 
disturbances on the surface of the sun and their effects 
upon the earth. Some recent researches by Dr. Veeder, 
of Lyons, N. Y., consisting in a comparison of the rec- 
ords of the positious of sun spots with the records of 
auroras and otber magnetic disturbances, appear to 
show that the solar disturbance produces its effect 
mainly at the moment when it first becomes visible 
from the earth; it is felt when the spot or prominence 
comes around the eastern edge of the sun's disk. This 
indicates a purely ** radiant” action, like that of light 
or of electric induction; and it is likely that further 
study will bring out more definite information. 

Passing to the Planetary system, it may be expected 
that Schiaparelli’s discovery of the moon-like rotation 
of Mercury will soon be fully confirmed, and that we 
shall know certainly whether, as now seems likely, the 
earth's twin-sister, Venus, also behaves in the same very 
unearthlike and objectionable manner—objectionable, 
that is, from the point of view of a would-be inhabitant. 
As for Mars, and the questions relating to the reported 
wonders of that planet’s surface, we may, perhaps, 
hope that the coming close opposition of 1892 will throw 
new light upon the subject. But over-confidence in tbis 
respect would not be wise; for the phenomena discussed 
are so delicate, and apparently visible by so few of the 
observers, that their verification and explanation will 
hardly be reached with ease. 

Jupiter and his “ red spot,” with the various markings 
of his surface, will be studied assiduously; and we may 
possibly arrive at some new and sure conclusions as to 


their nature and the cause of their hitherto unexplained 


behavior. 

The recent remarkable success of the youngest Struve 
in his investigations of the inner satellites of Saturn 
warrant the expectation that it will be followed up, and 
will result in a better understanding of that wonderful 
and beautiful system of rings and moons. Uranus may, 
perhaps, within the decade, yield the secret of his daily 
rotation, and something more may possibly be made out 
of his spectrum. As for Neptune, there seems little 
likelihood that, for the present at least, we shall be able 
to learn much more about it. 

Inthe subject of Meteoric and Cometary astronomy, 
it is especialiy difficult to tell “what a day may bring 
forth.” A great comet may appear any time, and pre- 
sent a series of phenomena that will at once settle all 
the debated questions of cometary constitution; or we 
may have to wait for years for an opportunity to test 
the various conflicting theories. But the ability we now 
possess, through the power of the Lick telescope and 
other great instruments, of following these bodies far 
beyond any limits formerly possible, will probably give 
so much greater accuracy to our determinations of com- 
etary orbits that we sha'l be able to reach something 
like certainty as to the rea) relation between the comets 
of short period and the planets which seem to be re- 
sponsible for their connection with the solar system. In 
tracing the motions of the so-called Lexell-Brocks com- 
et, for instance (1889, V), the observations which the 
Californian observers have just secured at a distance of 
more than 300,000,000 miles from the sun, will aid very 
greatly in determining the precise circumstances of its 
encounter with Jupiter in 1886, and will go far to settle 
the still doubtful question whether it is reallyethe old 
comet of 1770 returned from its wanderings, cr only 
another member of the same cometary ‘“‘ group.” 

We may note that Meteoric showers are due in 1898 
and in 1900, the former about November 28th, from the 
swarm that accompanies the lost comet of Biela; the 
latter, the well known Leonids, about November 12th. 

As to Stellar Astronomy, everything looks favorable 
for rapid progress. Before the century ends the great 





catalog of the <Astronomische Gesellschaft will be 
finished and published, and the chart of the ptoto- 
graphic campaign will probably be nearly if not quite 
completed. The spectroscopic survey of the heavens, 
undertaken as part of the Draper Memorial work, will 
also be nearly finished, and the spectroscopic observa- 
tions of individual stars will probab'y have given us the 
motions in the line of sight of a large number of them, 
and will very likely have brought ,to light numerous 
* spectroscopic binaries,” Jike Mizar and Spica. It is 
probable, a'so, that the studies of variable stars will 
have resulted in a considerable increase of our knowl- 
edge of their behavior and its causes; at the same time, 
it will not be strange if we find progress rather difficult 
in this direction. 

lt is almost certain that photographic and other proc- 
esses will soon give us the parallax and distance of a 
greatly increased number of stars—enougb, perhaps, to 
justify some more definite conclusions than are now 
possible as to the dimensions and constitution of the 
sidereal universe. 

As regards the Nebule, it is already clear that pho- 
tograpby is to add immensely to our knowledge of their 
structure and extent, as well as of their relation to the 
neighboring stars. It is quite possible also that our 
plates may even enable us to obtain the parallax of a 
few of those which are well defined in outline. The 
spectroscope, on the other hand, has already proved its 
ability to measure their motions toward or from us, and 
it may perhaps before long succeed in disclosing to us 
the still unknown element which, with hyurogen, seems 
to compose most of their substance. 

The next ten years are sure to bring a great change in 
the methods of observation, perhaps sufficient to trans- 
form the whole aspect of practical astronomy. It is 
clear that photography is more and more to supersede 
the eye in observation, and that in the dimersions and 
accuracy of astronomical instruments, tbere is likely to 
be fully as great an advance as in the preceding decade. 
If the new Jena glass proves to be all that is represented 
in some quarters, its use will greatly improve our tele- 
scopes. 

In theoretical astronomy, also, there is good reason to 
expect important progress by the application of the new 
mathematical ideas and methods to the problems of 
planetary and stellar motion; it already begins to look 
as if before very long the hitherto unmanageable ‘‘prob- 
lem of three bodies” would yield to the new analysis, 
and receive a solution as comp ete as that which Newton 
found for the simpler one where only twoare concerned. 
Still this is far enough from certain. 
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MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE LEGISLATION IN; 
THE NEXT TEN YEARS. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL D. 











THE progress of reform in legislation is so Cependeny 
upon corresponding movements in religion, educational 
and economic phases of social life, that it is.difticult to 
treat of legislative reform by itself, especia)ly in a sub- 
ject like the present one. ThenI do not care to make 
tinal predictions ; for the final outcome in legislation 
here may surprise us all, as it has in other reforms. 
But I may speak from the trend of things, 

1, We have one of the most difficult of reforms to ac- 
complish. It is comparatively easy to deal with an, 
isolated evil like that which existed in Oneida, or that 
which still confronts us in Utah ; but it is quite another- 
thing to attack with equal vigor those evils that perme-- 
ate cur own social life. The courage of the press and pul: 
pit will be sorely tried bere. Subscription lists and pew 
rentals will be involved when we touch with true fidel- 
ity divorce and ‘ the social evil,” as it is called; and this 
will hinder progress in legislation. It is well to see this, 
and say it too, for zeal more easily stirs us against far- 
off evils. 

2. Legislation upon marriage and divorce in the next 
ten years depends in part upon work already done, Or- 
ganized reform has begun in the last decade. The next 
will reapsome of its fruits. Public sentiment is par- 
tially aroused, and is beginning te be intelligent. An 
official digest of our own and most European laws has. 
been made, together with an equally broad collection 
of statistics. If the request of the Commissioner of La- 
bor is granted, as it should be, the latter work will be 
advanced to its proper completion. And State legisla- 
tion ought to give us permanent systems of the best of 
social statistics on these vital subjects, 

The growth of loose legislation has practically ceased. 
Several States have improved their marriage or divorce 
laws, or both. The study of these subjects and of the 
Family, until lately, rare or unknown, is now com. 
mon in our higher educational institutions. Other 
social reforms are coming to see their dependence upon 
the home. Churches and Sunday-schools are trying to 
find out the possibilities of the Family in their work as 
they have not done of late. Here are the sources and 
promise of future legislation. 

3. The extent of the field will modify our future 
legislative work. The problem, as Mr. Gladstone has 
said, is world-wide, and we are in the very center of it. 
A few facts will show the tendency. Germany has 
enacted a uniform marriage law as the beginning of an 
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imperial Family law. Switzerland has a federal law 
for both marriage and divorce. The tendency iu Europe, 
I incline to believe, is toward a scientific system of 
Family law, in which marriage and divorce laws find, 
their place as parts in a whole. Judicial separation 
often convertible after a fixed period into absolute di- 
vorce, is taking the place of the old ecclesiastical 
** divorce a mensa et thoro.” A system of obligatory 
civil marriage, with provision for optional religious 
marriage, where the latter is not compulsory, is appar- 
ently extending its sway. Some of the British colo- 
nies are in transition from the rigorous English system 
to the more liberal conditions as to legal causes for di- 
vorce that prevail here and on the continent of -Europe, 
but are much afraid of our careless administration. 
Our own States begin to restrict divorces, regulate more 
carefully marriages, and generally acknowledge the 
growing mischiefs of heterogeneous laws. 

Japan presents a most interesting problem. Her 
divorces are officially reported to be more than one- 
third as many as her marriages. As yet she has no 
public law that covers the subject as is the case in 
Western nations. A simple writing effects marriage or 
divorce, each of which is the main concern of the inter- 
ested families, for State action is the exception. Japan 
is amid the perils of social and political change with 
the radical weakness of having hardly begun to bring 
the Family under public law. Her own statesmen and 
foreign students of her condition confess this to be one 
of her most serious perils. We therefore move to the 
best advantage in legislation, as we find our true place 
in the work of the wide field. 

4, Some interrelations of the subject will greatly 
affect future legislation. No other two great social 
institutions are more intimately connected than the 
Family and Property. Individual Rights of Property? 
Inheritance and other matters are closely connected 
with the laws of Marriage and Divorce, Clearly defined 
laws of relationship, simple yet well guarded regula- 
tions of Marriage, and a good system of registration 
are hardly less important than are similar provisions 
regarding property. Interstate and international uni- 
formity, with due regaid for the rights and social habits 
of each state and country is a growing necessity. Com- 
ing legislation cannot ignore these matters. But each 
should be kept in its true place. Uniformity or regu- 
lation, for example, should not be sougbt at the risk of 
increasing other evils. 

5. The opening of this last decade of tbe century will 
probably witness a most important step ; for itis high- 
ly probable that some States at least will accept the 
invitation of New York to join it in the creation of 
commissions on uniform legislation upon these and 
other subjects. The work has already begun, and Mr, 
Wright’s digest of law and his statistics give us much 
of the needed material. Even commissions trom three 
or four States only will do a good work. The laws can 
be compared, the facts set forto, the needs pointed out, 
and the various divisions of law where uniformity is 
desired can be stated. Recommendations can be made 
on the whole or regarding the more needed or feasible 
points for reform. The required conditions regarding 
age, degree of relationship, consent of parents, licenses 
and fees for them, records of marriage and stutistical 
reports, easily occur to the mind as subjects for such a 
work. Comity regarding the marriage of citizens of 
one State in another in contravention to the laws of 
the former is another important point. Soalso respect- 
ing divorce, such points as the length of residence 
required of an applicant, the time that should intervene 
between application and trial, the place of trial, the kind 
of evidence used,the restrictions placed upon re-marriage 
as well as the statutory causes of divorce, may be treated 
in like manner; and, as a whole or by practicable divis- 
ions, I believe that such work as this will do more to 
clear the field, measure its difficulties, and demonstrate 
the true methods of solution, whether by amendment of 
the Federal Constitution or otherwise, than all the con- 
tention of the last ten years over such an amendment 
has done or could do by itself, Mr. Wright’s investiga- 
tion has, as 1t seemed to me such a work would inevita- 
bly do, relegated mere uniformity to a subordinate 
place in the larger problem; and, for a time at least, 
laid by the proposal of Constitutional amendment, on 
the assumption that that is the first and pressing need. 
Among all who believe that the real danger to the 
country is in the enormous volume and fearful increase 
of divorces, together with low views and vivious prac- 
tices of marriage, rather than from the relatively small 
number chargeable to our lack of uniformity, mere 
uniformity will be held in subordination to far higher 
and broader aims. Before these latter can be attained, 
while we meanwhile press legislation and uniformity 
also, we need, most of all, to fix our aitention on scien- 
tific study and popular education and practice in regard 
to the Family,and its place in the social order of the 
present and future. Law is the outgrowth of Life; and, 
for this reason, we of the National D.vorce Reform 
League are pressing our work of education regarding 
the Family in all institutions for the higher education 
of men and women, while we do not neglect legisla- 
tion. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass, 





WHAT THE DECADE SHOULD DO FOR THE 
NEGRO. 


BY M. E. STRIFBY, D.D., 
SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 








You ask me briefly to answer the question: ‘* What 
ought to be done for the Negroes during the closing dec- 
ade of the nineteenth century?” My answer is: That 
which will compensate for the enforced ignorance and 
degradation of slavery and that will augment and 
crown the blessing of emancipation. It ought also to 
benefit the whites as well asthe blacks, for their desti- 
nies run in parallel lines. 

It cannot be done by any mere partisan triumph in 
politics during the next ten years. It cannot be done 
by such measures as the Federal Election Bill. That 
bill is legally and logically right, but as a law it will be 
inoperative and irritating. lt cannot be done by the 
deportation or disfranchisement of the blacks, for either 
of these would be a step backward into the darkest era 
or the nineteenth century instead of one forward into 
the brightness of the twentieth. 

The thing that ought to be done, and can be done, is 
to provide the means for the common-school education 
of every child in the South, black and white. The 
National Government ought to take an effective part in 
this measure—not in the limited or temporary mode 
contemplated in the Blair bill, but in a way to insure 
its prompt and complete success. It has a call and a 
justification for such a measure of the same sort as it 
had for the waging of the Civil War—the supreme duty 
of preserving the nation. The several States should 
take their share in the work by bearing their due pro- 
portion of the expense and in directing its expenditure. 
Northern Christians should co-operate with Southern 
Christians in seeing to it that religious education keeps 
pace with the rapid extension of the secular. Northern 
benevolence should be adequately increased to provide 
competent preachers and teachers, as well as to organ- 
ize and sustain churches and Sunday-school. Schools 
for theological and biblica: instruction, Christian col- 
leges, normal and industrial schools, should be multi- 
plied. The foundation should thus be laid for the edu- 
cation and « vangelization of the whole people. 

Such a measure promptly and thoroughly carried out 
would be the fitting close of a century that witn«ssed 
the anomaly of the most absolute slavery in the freest 
republic of the world, that saw the complete overthrow 
of slavery, aud that now hears the demand for the edu- 
cation of these freedmen as citizens of that republic. 

NEw YorK Clty. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR PRACTICAL RILIGION IN 
THE DECADE. 


BY JOSIAH STRONG, D.D., 
GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 





PRACTICAL religion, as I understand it, is religion ap- 
plied to all the relations of life. It finds a happy syno- 
nym in the words, applied Christianity. 

When Christ was asked by the messengers of John, 
** Art thou he that should come or look we for another?” 
he did not reply with professions, but simply pointed to 
the results of his mission. This age is repeating the 
question of the Baptist and asking, Is Christianity a 
finality? It is an eminently practical age, and’ours is a 
pre-eminently practical people, and they will accept for 
an answer not professions but results. There is reason 
to believe that we are now entering on an era of applied 
Christianity; that is, a period which will be especially 
distinguished by the application of the principles 
of the Gospel to every-day life and especially 
to the solution of those problems which spring from the 
relations of man to his fellow. One evidence of this is 
the fact that the Church is beginning to get a broader 
and truer view of her mission. The two great laws in 
which Christ summarizes the Decalog recognize both 
the Godward and the manward side of human nature, 
which make man both a religious and a social being. 
The individual soul can be saved only as it obeys the 
first great command. Society can be saved only as it 
obeys the second. Now the Church has been chiefly 
concerned to bring men into right personal relations with 
God; has emphasized the first command but has largely 
forgotten that the second is like unto it, and equally bind- 
ing. Most Christians have looked on the second law as 
presenting an ideal very beautiful, but very remote and 
hardly applicable to the business world. The Church 
does not seem to have recognized the fact that it is as 
truly her mission to bring the world under the second 
law as under the first. Of course the Church has done a 
vast work in mitigating man’s inhumanity to man, but 
these results have, for the most part, been indirect, and 
in some instances even unintended—simply the natural 
effect of bringing many individual souls into right rela- 
tions with God. The Church has not yet consciously 
and intelligently aimed to bring men into right relations 
with each other, and to this end applied the principles 
of the Gospel to all the affairs of every-day life; has not 
yet fully appreciated the fact that Christ came to save 
not only the individual but also society, the family, the 
community, the nation, the world; came not only to 
save men but man, to perfect the race. The Church, 
therefore, as the body of Christ, the instrumentality 








through which he is to accomplish his saving work, is 
concerned with everything that concerns human wel- 
fare—physical, intellectual, moral, spiritual. A Chris- 
tian man should be interested in reconciling capital and 
labor, not as a political economist simply, but as a Chris- 
tian; he should be interested in the purification of poli- 
tics, not simply as a good citizen, but as a Christian; 
he should be interested in tenement-house reform, not 
simply as a philanthropist, but as a Christian; he should 
be interested in draininge and ventilation and water 
supply, not simply as a sanitarian, but as a Christian. 
In other words, if a man is a Christian, it ought to go 
without saying that he is patriotic, public spirited, a re- 
former, a lover of his kind, with an acute sense of per- 


‘sonal responsibility in behalf of others, and giving his 


life to bring men into right relations with each other as 
well as with their God. 

Bad pluiwnbing. bad food, a bad system of education, as 
well as bad morals, are all unchristian. I am not using 
metapbor or hyperbole, but speaking as exactly as pos- 
sible. Whatever hinders the most perfect development 
of the individual or of society hinders the accomplish- 
meat of Christ’s great purposes, and is unchristian. 
Whether we accept or reject the Darwinian hypothesis 
(and few of us know enough to do either intelligently) 
it is certain that there is taking place a development of 
which perfected man is the only supposable goal, And 
man cannot be perfected in one part of his nature while 
another part remains imperfect. Science is revealing the 
interdependence of souland body. We now know that, 
other things being equal, the mor? nearly normal the 
physical is, the more nearly normal will be the intellec- 
tualand spiritual. We now know that the race cannot be 
perfected without perfecting the body, which has been 
so despised by some Christians. Weknow that society 
cannot be entirely saved until man is saved physically, 
Hence it is beginning to dawn upon the Church that the 
sphere of religion is as broad as human life. 

Moreover, the Church will be forced to make religion 
thoroughly practical if she would regain her hold upon 
the masses, 

As long as men were isolated and communities were 
each a little world by itself, they were unaffected by the 
condition or character of men somewhat removed; but 
as soon as intercommunication was established, modify- 
ing influences began to operate. Steam and electricity 
are making the whole world a neighborhood, and every 
man a neighbor; and as peoples touch at an increasing 
number of points each is becoming more and more con- 
cerned with the condition and character of others, 
Our close relations with othe1s will compel us to do them 
good in self-defense. The very progress of civilization 
will make it impossible for good and respectable men to 
live in peace and comfort unless other men also are good 
and respectable and comfortable. And may God hasten 
the day! Inacivilization where even an enlightened 
selfishness compels us to recognize the brotherhood of 
the race, what will become of a religion which refuses 
to go outside the church door? Surely we are entering a 
period in which all hermit religion must perish. God, 
in his providence, is making the relations of all classes 
of society so intimate and so complex that they will be- 
come intolerable unless they are right relations, adjus'ed 
in harmony with the fundamental law which the Great 
Teacher laid down for man in his relations with his fel- 
lows. 

Here is the opportunity of centuri.s for the Church, 
To seiz3 it and apply the principles of the Gospel to the 
entire life of every community isto save society and 
give form to our unfolding civilization. 

In order to make such application two principles must 
be observed—first, that of personal contact between 
Christians and those who are not; that is, the leaven 
must be mingled with the meal; and, second, that of 
Christian co-operation, without which there is great and 
inevitable waste of power. These two principles are 
being recognized by an increasing number of churches, 
which are undertaking todo the Lord’s business on busi- 
ness principles; are attempting in a practical way to 
reach every family in the community with Coristian in- 
fluence. A godly number of cities and some coun- 
ties have organized for the accomplishment of these 
ends, In addition to results which would naturally be 
expected, such as increasing congregations and Sabbath- 
schools, a larger Christian fellowship and a quickened 
spiritual life, we find others which afford illustrations of 
an applied Christianity; the needy sick of the commu- 
nity found and cared for, the organization of charities, 
neglected children clothed and sent to day school, work 
found for the unemployed, the laws enforced, new mis- 
sions intelligently located and benevolent institutions 
founded—all ‘‘in His name.”’ If the limits of this article 
allowed other illustrations of the growing spirit and re- 
sults of practical religion might be given trom the work 
of the Y. M. C. A., ‘* the College Settlement,” many 
churches, and the propositions of General Booth in 
‘** Darkest England.” 

The outlook for such applications of religion to all the 
relations of life is full of hope. 

New YORK CIry. 
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THE favorite wife of the Shah of Persia is Anizeh 
Dooulet, a bright and intelligent woman, who for thirty 
years bas been the first lady of the kingdom. 
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Fine Arts. 
THE NEW TURNERS AT THE NATIONAL GAL- 
LERY. 


BY WM. C. WARD. 








NEARLY forty years ago the greatest landscape painter 
whom the world has ever seen died in an obscure lodging 
at Chelsea, and bequeathed to the English nation the large 
collection of paintings and drawings by his own hand 
which remained 10 his possession at the time of his death. 
The oil-paintings—at least the best of them—have for 
many years past be-n properly exhibited in a part of the 
National Gallery specially devoted to them and entitled 
**Turner’s Gallery,” and are well known to the public. 
The drawings, wh'ch form not only the more numerous 
but, intrinsically, the more valuable portion of the be- 
quest, were hitherto, to the great mass of the public, prac- 
tically unknowa; few but students being aware of the 
existence, even, of the very small proportion of them 
which was made accessible to the public by Mr. Ruskin, 
upward of thirty years ago. In the preface to the fifth 
volume of ‘Modern Painters’ Mr. Ruskin has given a 
brief account of the Turner drawings belonging to the 
nation, and of his own long labors of examination and 
selection in the service of-the public—labors which ought 
to have been better rewarded than by the scanty amount 
of interest which the public has hitherto shown in the 
matter. He writes: 

** In seven tin boxes inthe lower room of the National Gal- 
lery I found upwards of nineteen thousand pieces of paper 
drawn upon by ‘Turner in one way or another. . . . About naif, 
or rather more, of the entire rumber consisted of pencil 
sketches, in flat, oblong pocket-books, dropping to pieces at the 
beck, tearing laterally whenever opened, and every drawing 
rubbing itself into the one opposite. These first | paged with 
my own hand; then unbound, and laid every leaf separately in 
a clean sneet of perfectly smooth writing paper, so that it might 
receive no farther iujury. Then, inclosing the contents and 
boards of each book (usually niney-two leaves,more or less drawn 
on both sides, with two sketehes on the boards at the beginning 
and end) in a separate sealed packet, | returned it to its tin box. 
The loose sketches needed more trouble. The dust had first to 
be got off them (from the chalk ones it could only be blown off); 
then they had to be variously flattened, the torn ones to be laia 
down, the loveliest guarded, so as to prevent all future friction, 
and four hundred of the most characteristic framed and glazed, 
aad cabinets constructed for them which would admit of their 
free use by the public. With two assistants, | was at work all 
the autumn and winter of iss, every day, all day long, and 
often far into the night.” 

These four hundred drawings, with some two hundred 
more, furmerly at the South Kensington Museum, but now 
with the tirst four hundred in the National Gallery, are all 
of the “upwards of nineteen thousand” that had been 
available to the public until very recently. The remaining 
eighteen thousand odd were recommitted to darkness and 
thetin boxes. Few, as I have said, knew of their existence: 
fewer still cared whether they existed or not; and the trus 
tees of the National Gallery probably thought enough had 
been done for the Turner drawings wheo the f ur hundred 
selected by Mr. Ruskin were framed and exhibited. Year 
after year they lay, profitiess and hidden in darkness, like 
the dragon’s hoard in the old Norse saga, awaiting a hero 
to restore them to the light of day. The Sigurd in this 
particular case is understood to have been the Earl of Car- 

isle, whose interest in Ruskin’s work was proved by his 
part in the opening of the Ruskin Museum at Sheffield a 
few months ago. The Earl is one of the trustees of the 
National Gallery, and his action in the matter has already 
been productive of important consequences. One hundred 
and four water-color drawings by Turner, never before ex- 
hibited, have been chosen asa first installment trom the 
thousands in the boxes; framed and hungin a small but 
tolerably lighted room in the basement of the National 
Gallery, where they may now be seen by all who will take 
the trouble of finding their way to them. So far, I believe, 
the throng of visitors has not caused any particular incon- 
venience to the officials at the Gallery, nor occasioned any 
serious obstruction to the traffic in Trafalgar Square. The 
room is usually empty, and the few persons who enter it 
for the most part walk out again without in the least sus- 
pecting that anything on the walls deserves their special 
attention. 

This is not very encouraging, it must be confessed: but 
the fault does not lie wholly with the public. The author- 
ities at the National Gallery, as Mr. Wedmore putit in bis 
letter to The Stand urd, “do good by stealth ”; and they 
have afforded the public not the smallest intimation of the 
treasures newly provided forthem. The banquet is ready, 
but the invitations have been omitted. Public attention, 
however, is being otherwise awakened; and it may he 
hoped that, ere long, we shall be in a position to complete 
Mr. Wedmore’s apt quotation, and to affirm of the author- 
ities that they not only ‘‘do good by stealth,” but ** blush 
to find it fame.”’ 

The hundred and four drawings, now first exhibited, 
illustrate Turner’s long career from the very commence- 
ment to the latest period of his productive life. His boy’s 
work is exemplified in a view of some “ gentleman’s seat,” 
a large red-brick mansion situated in the middle of a park, 
which must have been painted when Turner was in his 
teens. It is drawn with great care, and colored already 
with some skill, tho the coloring is very crude in quality, 
especially in the blue-green shadows and:gamboye sun- 
light on the grass. In the lower right-hanf corner is the 
sigaatare—* Wm. Turner pinx.”’—1n a boyish bandwrit- 
iny. ** W. Turaer,’’ it may be observed, was his constant 
signature up to the year 1802, when he was elected a Royal 
Academician. From that date his name always appeared 
in fully initialed dignity—‘J. M. W. Turner, R.A.” 
Another drawing (I think, of Nuneham, near Oxford) of 
similar character, but stiffer, and more artless in composi 
tion, is a yet earlier production, bearing the date of 1787, 
when the painter was but twelve years of age. 














In 1790 Turner was for the first time an exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy, and for several years the subjects of bis 
exhibited work: were, with very few exceptions, architec- 
tural. During these early years,in fact, his time was 
principally occupied with subjects of this class, ard the 
severe discipline in drawing involved in this work was 
doubtless the foundation of his exceilence as a draugbts- 
map. Several interesting examples of his early, arcbitec- 
tural work are to be found among the newly exhibited 
drawings in the National Gallery. Of these, the most 
beautiful is a little drawing of some Norman crypt, with 
low round arches and sculptured tombs; the pencil out- 
line inlaid with delicate washes of golden browns and 
grays. Two more drawiugs of the early time—** Dunstan 
borough Castle’ and ‘“‘Llanthony Abbey’’—do not belong to 
the strictly so-called architectural class, but are better de- 
scribed as landscapes with ruins. Dunstanberough Castle 
in Northumberland was a favorite subject with Turner, 
who painted it from various points of view. Inthe Nation- 
al Gallery drawing it is finely treated under a solemno 
cit+ct of evening twilight, the moon just 1ising in the 
cloudy sky, low on the left, above the sea horizon On the 
right of the drawing the ruined castle towers in desolate 
grandeur over the dark crags ot the Northumbian coast. 
‘** Llanthony Abbey ”’ is also a fine drawing, colored chiefly 
in indigo and brown, in the sober manner of a hundred 
years ago. The gray abbey with dark hills beyond, and 
the rushing torrent in the foreground, recall at once the 
magoificent drawing of the same subject which Turner 
made many years later for the engraved series of Views in 
Kaogland and Wales. 

Two or three somber and powerful studies of Alpine 
scenery were probably made during Turner’s first Conti- 
nental tour, in the year 1802. One of them resembles, in 
general character, the tine ‘ Valley of Chamouni,’’ in 
“Liber Studiorum.”’ The foreground consists of a dark 
mountain-side, rough with fragments of rock and wild, 
straggling pines. Far below, on the right, lies the valley; 
and in the distance beyond “hills over hills and Alps on 
Alps arise,’ their snowy peaks gleaming white against the 
dull gray sky. 

A calmer beauty distinguishes the drawing of ‘* Loch 
Fyne,” one of the loveliest examples of Turner’s early style 
in the collection. The subject is that which he subse- 
quently mezzotinted and published in “Liber Studiorum,” 
under the title of “‘Inverary Pier.” It is early morning. 
Beyond the still expanse of the lake gray mountains rise, 
pale against the clear, bright sky. In a little bay, to the 
lett of the spectator, the pier rans down to the water’s 
edge. The tide is out (it is a sea-loch), and oue or two 
small boats are drawn up on the sand close by the pier, a 
few men already at work among them. Near the shore, 
and forming the chief dark of the foreground, a single 
fishing-boat lies at anchor. The execution of this drawing 
is free and bold, combining the greatest breadth of effect 
with extreme tho unlabored delicacy; the coloring is very 
gray, but full of subtle beauty and gradation. 

A little drawing of the Thames, from Richmond Hill, 
ubfivished in the foreground, is remarkable for its success 
in rendering the many miles of richly wvoded distance 
which give to that celebrated view its principal charm. 
Theré is another drawing hereof the same subject, a slight 
sketch in Turner’s latest manner, misty and undefiued—a 
poet’s dream, as it were, of exqui-ite color and vaguely 
suggested form. 

Of such late sketches, perhaps, on the whole, the most 
poetically beautiful of all Turner’s works, the new collec- 
tion is rich in examples. The fine finish, the multitudi 
nous detail of the works of his middle period, are not here 
to be found: nor here the quiet strength, the almost stern 
simplicity, of his earlier landscapes. But in the expression 
of light and atmosphere, in the changeful play of tender 
yet brilliant colors, in suggestion of the most swiftly tran- 
sient yet most exquisitely beautiful effects of Nature, 
these late sketches surpass all Turner’s previous work. 
There isin them no attempt at anything like realization 
of thescene; they are pure ‘‘impressions,’”’ but they are 
the impressions of a poet—‘‘ dreams that wave before the 
half-shut eye,”’ to apply Thomson’s beautiful line. One of 
the simplest and loveliest is a sketch of the Righi at dawn 
from the other side of the Lake of Lucerne. The purple 
crest of the mountain stands clear and distinct against the 
pale primrose-tinted sky. Its base is swathed with faint 
wreaths of morning mist, and its dim refleetion trembles 
on the calm bosom of the lake. Ne living creature is there 
to disturb the absolute repose of the scene, save two or 
three birds hovering near the surface of the water. Or to 
take now an evening effect, look at that wonderful rock of 
Ehrenbreitstein, glowing déep orangein the rays of the de- 
c ining sup; or at that golden dream of Venice, where the 
yellow sunlight irradiates with its brilliancy sky and sea, 
and fades through rose and purple into tender blue. 

Beneath avery few of these drawings the titles have been 
written, but the subjects of several of the others may be 
recognized without much difficulty, and it is probable that 
with a little trouble most of them might be identified. 
Several, for instance, of the unnamed sketches are unmis- 
takable views of Venice, and two, it can scarcely be 
doubted, are ‘impressions’ of Heidelberg. One startling 
but charatteristically Turnerian drawing, chiefly in ver- 
milion and gamboge, of a somewhat earlier date than the 
drawings to which I have jnst referred, represents, beyond 
question, the burning of the Houses of Parliament in 1834, 
the subject also of a large oil-painting by Turner, exhibited 
the following year in the Royal Academy. In the oil- 
painting, however, the scene was represented from an en- 
tirely different point of view, with the river as a fore- 
ground. Near this scene of tumult and conflagration 
hangs a sketch of widely different character, with the 
mention of which I shall conclude this all too 
imperfect review. It is a drawing in body color 
,on gray paper, executed in the same method as 
Turner’s wonderful series of views on the Loire 
and Seine, and apparently of about the same period—be- 
tween 1830 and 1835. The subject is extremely simple, and 





the drawing is hasty and incomplete, but so masterly 
withal, so exquisite in refinement, and so poetical in 
sentiment, that the little sketch deserves to be classed 
among the purest gems in the whole collection. It is a 
sea-piece, with a line of distant cliffs, gray in the fading 
light of evening. Near the foreground, to the left, occurs 
a little group of fishing-boats, whose warm brown 
sails contrast pleasantly with the cool tones of the cliffs 
and sea. Farther off, on the right, a vessel under sail is 
just indicated by some half-dozen rapid strokes of a brush 
charged with white. The sky, still flushed with pale gold 
near the horizon, is deepening into night, and one bright 
star casts its broken line of reflection on the peaceful 
waves. 

Postscript.—I am happy to be able to add that the 
attempt made by Mr. Wedmore and myself, through the 
medium of the daily press, to attract some measure of 
public attention to these inestimable drawings, has not 
been unsuccessful, but has already resulted in a large in- 
crease of the number of visitors. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 








Science. 





AT a recent meeting of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety, Mr. Fowler, of South Kensington, presented some 
photographs of the spectrum of Vega taken during Octo- 
ber with the new slitless spectroseope of the Physical Ob 
servatory, under the direction of Mr. Lockyer. They show 
the duplicity of the star by the periodic doubling of tbe 
lines of its spectrum in the same way that the Har- 
vard photographs have done for Mizar ard Beta Aurige; 
but, as is not surprisivg, it appears that in the case cf Vega 
the motion is much more rapid and the system wuch more 
massive. The relative motion appears to be nearly 370 
miles a second, the period of revolution being only about 
24h. 40m., and the distance between the two stars about 
5,000 000 miles, while the combined mass of the two is 
abont twenty times that of the sun. Of course these re- 
sults are only preliminary, and are likely to be somewhat 
changed as further cbservations accumulate. A curiors 
circumstance is that at Cambridge, more than two years 
ago, afew photographs of the spectrum of this star were 
obtained, showing the doubling of the K line, and it is a 
little surprising that the fact was not mentioned when the 
results for Mizar were published. 


....Gill, at the Cape of Good Hope, has come upon an in- 
teresting result with respect to the parallax of the bnght 
star Rigel, in the foot of Orion. He has observed it care- 
tully with the heliometer, measuring its distance at differ- 
ent seasons of the year from two small stars nearit. He 
finds that the parallax of the bright star comes out nega- 
tive with respect to both of them, showing that it is far be- 
yondthem The main interest of this result lies in the 
fact that the recent photographs of that region of the sky 
show that Rigel is enveloped in the same nebulosity which 
covers such an enormous extent of Orion, with the well- 
known great nebula as its most brilliant portion. Of 
course, it makes 1t more than probable that this immense 
mass of nebulous matter is, like Rigel, far beyond the 
fainter stars with which Rigel was compared in Dr. Gill’s 
observations. It makes it clear also that in real magnitude 
and splendor Rigel is incomparably the superior of Sirius 
itself, since the latter, with its parallax of nearly 0.4’, is 
only about seven light years distant, while Rigel cannot be 
less than ten times as remote, if the observations are cor- 
rect: it may be a hundred times as far away. 


....The remaikably rapid growth of some plants almost 
equals that of Jonah’s gourd of the olden time. It bas re- 
cently been noted that in one 24 hours of an April day— 
the Fast India summer—a bamboo made thirteen inches 
of growth. ‘This is well forthe tropics, but here in tem- 
perate regions are often growths no less remarkable. Ata 
recent meeting of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, ashoot of a Japan plant, Pueraria Thun- 
bercianum was exhibited sixty-five feet in length, the 
whole of which had been produced near that city between 
May Ist and September Ist. Six inches a day being the 
average—no doubt, greater at times, isas good as the East 
Indian case, considering difference of climate. 


....Botanists rarely discover new plants in the older 
settled portions of our country, but are often surprised by 
coming across new locations for older known things, thus 
adding materially to the science of botanical geography. 
Some fifty years ago Nuttall discovered a fern growing on 
the Schuylkill, near Philadelphia, which was for many 
years the only known location. It has been sinceseen, here 
and there, between that and places as far away asSt. Louis, 
but still regarded as especially rare. Recently it has been 
found in considerable abundance in Lancaster County, 
Penn. Itis known as Asplenium pinnatifidum. 


....The Royal Society has awarded the Copley medal 
this year to Professor Newcomb, of Washington, for his 
researches in gravitational astronomy. It is a high honor 
worthily bestowed. At the same time the Rumford medal 
goes to Hertz for his work in electro-magnetic radiation, 
and the experiments which virtually prove the identity of 
light with an electromagnetic disturbance transmitted 
through the ether of space. 


....Publiec officials will soon have to have a scientific ed- 
ueation. Michigan has a law giving a bounty of three 
ceuts a head for every head of an English sparrow brought 
in to an official in charge of that law. No examination in 
ornithology is required of the official; and it is said the 
officials in many cases are so ignorant of the subject that 
the heads of all sorts of birds are palmed off on them as 
the heads of English sparrows. 


....-Nautilus shells are being picked up on the coast at 
Portland, Victoria. They live in the shallow Pacific seas 
about coral reefs, 
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School and College. 


Dr W. R. HARPER, President of the new Baptist Uni- 
versity, of Chicago, has formulated his educational plan, 
and it turns out to be one for college extension. It is pro 
posed to bring the higher education within reach of the 
common people, and to do so it will be the purpose of the 
new ubiversity to operate through a system of branch 
@chools or academies scattered through the country. These 
branches will be nothing more than preparatory, with no 
power of eonferring diplomas or degrees. All will, how- 
ever, be under the supervision of the central institution of 
learning. ‘The object will not be so much to graduate as 





to educate, and this it is hoped to accomplish by bringing * 


the means of higher education within réach of the poorer 
classes. The plan dispenses with aregular curriculum and 
xives the brighter students the privilege of completing 
their college course and receiving their full complement of 
degrees and honors in less time than the mediocre can earn 
them. Students will have the full benefit of their own en- 
ergy in this direction, and may complete the work in a 
short or long time, as their circumstances or ambition may 
direct The plan of organization will, it is expected, be 
adopted at the next meeting of the Board of Trustees. 


....Brown’s University Catalogue, to be issued imme- 
diately after the Christmas recess, will be the most elak- 
orate ever published at Providence, with 139 pages, a fac- 
simile of the original charter of the university, a cut of 
Protessor Harkness as the frontispiece, and much addi- 
tional information concerning new courses of study. It 
will show an increase of twelve over last year in the num- 
ber of professors and instructors, and the total number of 
students as 352, an increase of sixty-seven in the twelve 
months. Greater facilities for the study of Spanish and 
Italian will be exhibited, and the announcement made 
tnat all students who have taken any one of the courses 1n 
aoology will have the opportunity to continue work dur- 
ing the coming summer, and under special direction, at 
the Marine Biological Laboratory, Wood’s Holl, Mass. 


....The annual report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the State of Illinois, shows the number of 
malesin the State under twenty-one years of age to be 
879,205; females, 864,839; total 1,744,044. Number between 
six aud twenty-one, 1,163,440. Out of a total of 11,511 
districts, schoo] is held in all but 32, Thereare 1,524 graded 
schools and 10,737 ungraded. The total enroliment of 
scholars in the State is 778,319; number of teachers, 23,164, 
of whom 7,522 are males. There are 209 public high schoels 
and 998 private schools, witb 105,232 pupils. School-houses 
built during past year number 230, making 12,252. 


.... Western College has just closed the most successful 
fall term of its history. A new building worth sixty thou- 
sand dollars has just been finished. Under the administra 
tion of the new president, J. S. Mills, D.D, nearly one 
hundred thousand dollars of new funds was added to the 
assets last year. The location (Toleda, Ia.) is highly 
favorable for college purposes. The physical, social and 
moral environments are rarely excelled, there being no 
suloons within many miles of the place. This fact draws 
students from many other States not so favored. 


....The Board of Curators of the State University of 
Missouri, at Columbia, have tendered the presidency of the 
University to Prof. R. H. Jesse, of Tulane University, New 
Orleans. 


...-Oae of the cottages for young women, at Washburn 
College, Topeka, Kan., was burned to the ground recently. 
The loss above insurance is about tbree thousand dollars. 








Personalities. 


BIsHOP TALBOT told astory in this city the other day 
showing that at least one Harvard man didn’t leave bis wits 
bebiud him when he left college. The bishop,it seems, arrived 
one day in a small mining townin his diocese—Wyoming 
—where he had promised to hold a service. Walking up 
the street he noticed some green handbills flying about, 
took one up, and read as follows: ‘‘ Bishop Talbot preaches 
to-night at —-. Lethim havea big crowd. Please leave 
your guns with the usher.’?’ The bishop was not easily 


scared, but thought the last sentence a little odd. On in- 
quiry he learned that one of the young men in town.a 
Harvard man, by the way, who knew the bishop, and 
wanted to raise a good crowd to greet him, had issued the 
handbills, knowing that many who would not come to 
hear a bishop preach would come ata hint of a disturb- 
ance of any kind. 





....-There has recently been found among Mr. Thack- 
eray’s papers a collection of drawings from his pencil. 
They were apparently intended to illustrate the strange 
adventures of a fisherman at Boulogne, who set himself the 


task of, single handed, capturing the British fleet. Thack- 
eray never finished the story, but the drawings te)l it with 
considerable effect. Mrs. Ritchie, daughter of the novel- 
ist, is writing an articie on the treasure trove. 


...-Chief Gall, who succeeds Sitting Bull as head of the 
Sioux Nation, led the Indians in the battle that brought 
defeat and death to Custer. He is not only fond of fight- 
isg, but is capable of handling a body of Indians success- 
fully when in the field, and has frequeatly exhibited the 


qualities of generalship. He is, moreover, an Indian of 
some honesty. 


... Bishop Taylor, of Africa, said recently that eight of 
the hardest Atrican missionary stations were managed by 
women, of which the most difficult was carried on bya 
little Canadian. He did not give her name, but stated that 


she - among the wildest tribes, and doing the best work 
of all. 


.... The corner stone of the Grady Hospital in Atlanta, 
Ga., for which $100,000 has been raised, was laid December 
23d, the first anniversary of Mr. Grady’s death. Hon. 


pe at Watterson of the Louisville Vourter-Journal will 
deliver the address, 
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Music. 


ANCIENT tradition used toassert that on Christmas Eve 
agreat atmospheric quiet reigned throughout the world; 
the winds going to sleep, the ocean depths becoming alto- 
gether tranquil, and Nature generally subsiding into ab- 
normal quiescence. The changes in the current of musical 
seasons iuthe city, so far, have mercifully spared us any 
significant quickening of the musical pulse that grows 
relatively sluggish in the Christmas fortnight. Con- 
certs are, or seem to be, held in reserve as far as possible, 
new operas are postponed, and vo singer or player advis- 
ably will make a New York appearance, much less a début, 
in a time otherwise so gracious. 

The Oratorio Society sang ‘‘ The Messiah” Jast Friday, in 
public rehearsal, and at Saturday’s evening convert, with 
which function—for to that amounts the annual rep- 
etition of Handel’s overpraised but undyingly popular 
oratorio—the Society concludes public work uatil April— 
and the projected May Festival. The soloists this year 
were Miss Clementine de Vere, Mrs. Jennie Patrick- 
Walker, Mrs. Carl Alves, Mr. William J. Lavio, and Mr. 
Emil Fischer, all of whom have been heard in their re- 
spective numbers of the wcrk so frequently as to make 
comment on the present occasion unnecessary. A severe 
storm interfergd seriously with the convenience of public 
attendance (as well as that of the Society’s chorus) on Fri- 
day; but the weather ef Saturday was more propitious. 

The Teachers’ Pension Fund, an excellent charity in 
which every person educated through the facilities of the 
city ought to take rome interest, announced a concert in 
supplementary aid to their recent fair at the Lenox Lyce- 
um, on Saturday evening. Mr. Theodore Toowmas and his 
orchestra and Mr. Italo Campanivi were engaged, in a 
jadicious and liberal forethought, forthe artistic attract- 
iveness of the entertainment. A word apropos of Mr. Cam- 
panini. It appears to us as if the present redivivus of the 
popular tenor from a sort of premature limbo, to which 
some seasons of overwork and organic throat-disease con- 
fined him, were a genuine and justified return to the upper 
world and to something very like theold glory. Certainly 
Mr. Campanini has regained all of the quantity and most 
of the quality of his splendid tenor that belonged to it, say 
in the years 1879-1882; sv much of the quality, in fact, 
that under not too frequent concert conditions and used 
as it is with the most perfect vocal] method of any tenor in 
this country for a generation, Mr. Campanini can sing 
charmipgly and sing easily. His frequent use of the head- 
tones (and we have never heard any singer reach them and 
mavage with nicer art) is not at all a new resort with 
him, for he did it often enough during the latter sea- 
sons of his busiest years. The chest notes are full. 
His pitch (at least, judging from recent appearances) 
is again entirely correct. There is, of course, no rea- 
son for him to try so silly a thing as the other even- 
ing, when he vaingloriously undertook to sing in a large 
ball, the high C in Gounod’s ‘‘ Salve dimora”’ fortissimo— 
a thing we do not remember his doing even long ago, and, 
that met now with a deserved if unpleasant reproof. But, 
barring out such an index of how far the tenor is not a 
Phoenix, there needs no further evidence than his present 
concert singing to make one believe that he can be heard 
successfully and admirably under certain restrictions for 
years to come. Campanini was born in Parma in 1846, 
hence, he can still smile at comparisons in voice or years 
with, especially, some of the German ruins and relics of 
the tenor species that have roared befora American audi- 
ences of late seasons, 

The annua! examinations for entrance to the National 
Conservatory of Music (which we caution our réaders not 
to confound with any other conservatories, however excel- 
lent, but which are pot conducied for the gratis tuition of 
pupils) will take place at once, and applicants who pass 
this necessary preliminary will be at once admitted to 
their regular course tuition. It is unlucky that Mrs. 
Jeannette M. Tburber’s name, and tbe name, in .fact, of 
this same institution to which she so liberally contributed 
financial help, have been tossed about together in con 
nection with the defunct and wretched *‘ National Opera 
Compapy,’’ and supplementary troubles. But we under- 
stand that Mrs. Tburber, and those associated with her, 
are now devoting themselves more assiduously than ever 
to this Conservatory part of their original scneme, with 
every element of success, and, certainly, witb all outward 
indications of an institution that is net expecting to make 
money in any way, but to do a serious art-service for young 
musicians in all the country. Such being the case, we 
wish their charge success. The word ‘national’ might 
have been left out advisedly from the charter; and that is 
the chief criticism tobemade. The staff of instruction is 
large and thoroughly qualified, the gatevenes not merely 
a matter of name; and tostudents who propose to work and 
who have the requisite means to provide homes for them- 
selves in the city while working, it can be commended at 
this beginning of’another year. g 

It looks as if only some special circumstance, of a 
nature quite indeterminable now, shall oppose the de- 
parture, in the spring, of Mr. Theodure Thomas and his 
orchestra for Chicago. It is vain repetition to express a 
sense of loss in such an emphatic severance of the bonds 
between Mr. Thomas and the city in which he has worked 
his hardest and Jongest, wrought an immeasurable in 
fluence in the cultivation of its taste, and where he has 
been, in spite of any temporary absences, identified asa 
valued factor. We say, valued; for, in spite of never 
having undertaken to give Mr. {homas and his band the 
same kind and degree of money support that Chicago, 
for example, now assures him and them, and failing 
te establish a guarantee fund for his band, that we 
heartily wish was at its service, it is nevertheless great 
nonsense to talk of New York ever undervaluing or neg- 
lecting Mr. Thomas, or forgetting that he was its pilot toa 
broad and sound musical cultivation and pleasure; and, 
what is more Mr. Thomas himself will join in no invidious 
charges of the sort. Here, Mr. Tomas is a factor, and an 
honored and supported one, still. In Chicago, he will be 
the factor and the leading one. Chicago needs bim; and 
while New York cordially wants him, it does not neea him; 
that is just the difference. As has been said, it is not abso- 
Intely certain that he will zoaway from herein May; but 
tbe chances arein favorofit. He will not go with grudges 
on this city’s part—nor on his. The present series of popu- 
lar concerts that Mr. Thomas is directing in the Lenox 
Lyceum will not conclude uatil toe last week ia June. 

The third rehearsal and concert of the Symphony So- 
ciety of New York occurs this week—on Friday afternoon 
and on Saturday evening. The Rubinstein Club’s concert 
(private) in Chickering Hall and tne revival of Wegee'e 
* Flving Dutchman ’”’ at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
in course of the opera season, are other incidents in a quiet 
musieal week. 








Urws of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC, 


In the House of Representatives the Speaker made the 
following Committee appointments: 





Ways and Means, Mr. Breckinridge, of Arkansas; Commerce, 
Mr. Dickerson, of Kentucky; Post-offices and Post Roads, Mr. 
Rowland, of North Carolina; Education, Mr. Langston, of Vir- 
ginia; Labor, Mr. Miller, of South Carolina; Expenditures in 
the Post-office Department, Mr. Pinder, of New York: Banking 
and Currency, Mr. E. R. Hays, of lowa; Naval Affairs, Mr. 
McKenna, of California, Mr. Stone, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
Magner, of New York; Public, Lands, Mr. Wright, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Agriculture, Mr. McDuffie, of Alabama; Expenditures 
in Treasury Department, Mr. McDufiie, of Alabama; Reform in 
the Civil Service, Mr. Whitelaw, of Missouri. 


-...In the Senate the Caucus Finance bill was amended 
in two important particulars. The first was the exclusion 
of section four, providing that when the National bank 
circulation falls below %180,000,000 the deficiency shall be 
supplied by the issue of Treasury uotes based on the 
silver--ullion purchases. In place of the section stricken 
out a provision was made for the issue of $200,000 000 ix 
two per cent. bonds. 


--.-Among the railroad accidents of the week were a 
collision on the *‘Old Colony” at Warren,which wrecked two 
engines; a collision between a mail train anda heavy freight 
train, on the Baltimore and Ohio, in which a fireman was 
killed; a collision near Fresco, Cal., between two wild en- 
zines anda freight train, ia which two men were killed. 


....The Indian trouble in the Northwest is rapidly ap- 
proaching a termination. The Indian chief abandoned the 
Bad Lands and came into the Agency at Pine Ridge to 
surrender. 

FOREIGN. 

----The National Indian Congress was opened in Cal- 
cutta on December 26th. One thousand delegates were 
present and there were 5,000 personsin the audience which 
listened to the deliberations of the meeting. Among those 
present, were Messrs. Charles Schwann and William 
Caine, members of the British House of Commons; several 
tajabs and Mahommedan nobles, and a number of high 
caste native women. The Goverument of (ndia has ordered 
its officials to abstain from attending the sittings of the 
National Iodian Congress, and in deference to this order 
mcs of the Europeans have absented themselves. At the 
second sitting of the Congress a petition was adopted ask- 
ing the British Parliament to pass Mr. Bradlaugh’s bill 
making a part of the Indian Council elective, after the 
Viceroy sball bave decided upon whom the francbise shall 
be conferred. A resolution favoring local option in excise 
matters was also adopted. The Congress unanimously re- 
solved that the ages for the legal solemnization of mar- 
ringe should be saised—for fema'es to twelve years, and 
for males to eighteen years, ani the legal ages for con- 
summation of marriage to fourteen and twenty years re- 
spectively. The Conzress also resolved that the enforcing, 
by imprisonment, of decrees for restitution of conjugal 
rights should be abolished. 


..-.-At-a public meeting held in Edinburgh, on the 28th 
of December, resolutions were passed expressing sympathy 
with the railway strikerz. Many clergymen were present 
and delivered addresses. There are no signs of settlement 
with the strikers. The strikers at Hull have resolved to 
accept the manager’s offer of an increase of wages without 
a reduction of the number of working hours. The Glusgow 
strikers allege that men dismissed for color blindness have 
been re-employed by the railway companies. The Amalga- 
nisted Engineers’ Association has given £3,000 to the strike 
fund. The Northeastern Railway men on strike are heing 
paid one day’s pay weekly out of the fund. At Glasgow the 
railroad strike has now seriously affected another branch 
of business. Following upon the announcement that the 
mills, factories and docks were closing their gates owing 
to lack of fuel, comes the statement that the shipping 
trade of this port will soon be at a standstill, as the supply 
of coal available for the steamers is almost entire:y ex- 
hausted. 


....-Advices from China as to the burning of the steam- 
ship “Shanghai,” near Woo Hoo, in the province of Ngan- 
Hoei, about fifty miles from Nanking, show that the disas- 
ter was much more serious than at first imagined. It now 
seems that the number of lives lost will amount to over two 
hundred, and that they all lost their lives by drowning. A 
terrible panic, it appears, occurred amorg the Chinese 
passengers and crew as soon as the alarm of fire was heard, 
and the panic increased terribly when the flames spread 
beyond the control of the terror stricken crew. A few 
European officers on board the ‘‘Shanghai’”’ seem to have 
done their best to maiutain some kind of order among the 
Chinamen, b it without result. 


....Reports from Paris state that the negotiations in 
connection with Newfoundland are for the time suspended. 
Lord Salisbury is covsidering what part of the British pos- 
sessions to offer as a territorial compensation in exchange 
for the French Shore. M. Ribot never treated the sugges- 
tion of the St Pierre Council seriously. Regarding the 
cession of the Burin peuinsula, if the whole of British 
Gambia is offered M. Ribot will consent to enter into 
negotiations; while news from St. John’s states that the 
case of Baird against Walker has been postponed. 


----The Rt. Rev. John Healy, Bishop of Clonfert, was 
shot at while sitting in the parlor of a parish priest v hom 
he was visiting. The shot was fired through a window 
directly in line with the Bishop. It missed him and buried 
itself im a picture on the opposite wall. ~ 


--.-The Panama newspaper, La Revista, edited by Senor 
Romos, was recently suspended for six months by the Gov- 
ernment, for having persistently attacked the authorities, 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the 
man that getteth understanding. 

Happy is he who hath the God of Jacob for 
his help, whose hope is in the Lord his God. 

He that keepeth the law, happy is he. 

Happy is that people whose God is the Lord. 








He that handleth a matter wisely shall find 
good; and whoso trusteth in the Lord, happy is 
he. 

Happy is the man that feareth alway; but he 
that hardeneth his heart shall fall into mischief. 

He that hath mercy on the poor, happy is he. 


Behold we count them happy which endure. 

If ye be reproached for the name of Christ, 
happy are ye. 

If ye suffer for rightousness’ sake, happy are ye. 


If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do 
them. 





A Happy New Year is the beat wish we can offer on 
its opening day, a Happy New Year to all those who 
shall deserve it. Not to vice, not to crime, do we wish 
it; for such we can only wish sorrow and reformation, 
or its just desert. 

They who deserve the Happy New Year will find it, 
for it is a happy world, despite its disappointments and 
losses, to the good. It wasa Greek philosopher, who 
never heard of revelation to Jews or Christians, that 
said: *‘ There can no evil befall a good man, whether he 
be living or dead.” We wish to our readers what God’s 
good laws will give them as the reward of their own 
true life. 

And so we wisb, and promise, 1 Happy New Year, 

To all parents who receive children as a gift from the 
Lord, and give them loving care and Christian nurture. 





To all children who are dutiful to their parents, dili- 
gent in their studies, faithful in their duties,and kind 
to each other. 

To all presidents, kings, governors and judges who 
rule justly and judge without fear or favor between 
man and man. 

To a)l law-makers who use their office for the good of 
the people and not for private gain. 

To all patriots who care for their fellow-citizens, and 
take the pains to choose good men to rule the State. 

To all whose hearts turn to the poor, and who are try- 
ing to solve the social questions that confront our com- 
plex civilization. 

To all preachers of the Gospel who preach not them- 
selves but Jesus Christ, and whose heart’s desire it is 
that men may be saved. 

To all missionaries in foreign lands, who labor as well 
as pray that God’skingdom may come all over the earth. 

To all teachers of the young who are willing to give 
their life’s best labor that the next generation may 
know more and live better than this. 

To all the rich who use their wealth not selfishly but 
for the world. 

To all who give freely, according to their means, to 
churches, hospitals, schools of learning, and societies 
for improving the condition of mankind. 

To all who serve, in whatever rank of life, even as 
Jesus was a servant of all. 

To all young lovers whose hearts draw them in pure 
affection to build their new households, 

To all the poor in spirit, the meek, the merciful, the 
pure in heart, the peacemakers, who shall inherit the 
earth and the heavens. 

To all who mourn, and look to God for support, for 
they shall be comforted. 

To all who suffer for righteousness’ sake, taking gladly 
the spoiling of their goods. 

To all the subscribers of THE INDEPENDENT, for they 
are all honest men and women, and not one of them is 
in arrears for his paper. 

To all these, and all good people, a Happy New Year. 


» 
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THE NEW ERA IN JAPAN. 








THE United States celebrated, last year, the centen- 
nial of its Constitutional Gov-rnment, under the first 
Congress and the inauguration of George Washington. 
On the 23d of November the Empire of Japan became a 
Constitutional Government, and saw the meeting of its 
tirst Congress. On the 27th the organization was com- 
pleted, and on the 28th the Emperor visited it in state. 
Tokio kept holiday, repeating the scenes of February 
llth, 1889, when the Constitution, which now goes into 
effect, was given to the country. This event, long pre- 
pared for and previously announced by cable, is now 
fully reported to us by our correspondents. The far- 
reaching and patriotic plans of the Emperor have found 
their fulfillment in this great event, which brings Japan 
into full accord with the civilized nations of the world. 

The members of the Lower House were chosen in 
July. Voters are required to have a high property qual- 
ification, and they are therefore strictly representative 
of the wealthy class. This accounts, perhaps, for the 
want of widespread interest in the canvass. In certain 
localities there were and occasional charges and counter- 
charges of bribery and corruption and some violence, but 
the greater population of the Empire was not stirred by 
the election. No great question appealed to popular sym- 
pathy. There were no great parties, no commanding 
issue, and no popular leader. Coteries and individuals 
struggled against each other; iil-defined political clubs 
united and divided in a fashion not intelligible to the 
looker-on, and their personal rivalries appealed little to 
those without the fray. From this confused struggle 
one significant fact emerged—that it was fatal for a 
candidate to avow sympathy with the Ministry. Divided 
on all else, the House is almost unanimously against the 
Government, 

In the Upper House are three classes of memberse— 
hereditary peers chosen by members of their own order; 
peers and officials appointed by the Emperor, and a few 
representatives of the largest tax-payers in the Empire 
chosen by very limited constituencies of very wealthy 
men, aristocracy, bureaucracy, plutocracy. Naturally 
these men are supposed to be more or les: in sympathy 
with the Government, tho how they will vote on par- 
ticular measures no one can predict, 

The Caristians are well represented in the Congress, 
considering the fact that throughout the Empire they 
number scarce one in a thousand of the population, 
and in no district do they form a majority. In the 
Lower House there are thirteen Christians—five mem- 
bers of Congregational cburches, four of the United or 
Presbyterian Church, two Episcopalians, one Methodist, 
and one member of the Greek Church. Christianity 
seems no barrier to political success, even now when 
Christians are thought to be suffering from popular 
dishke. One of the new members, an elder of the 
United Churcb, led a forlorn hope, his party placing 
him in a hostile district in the hope that bis personal 
popularity would pull him through. He was advised 
to give up his eldership before the canvass began; 
but he declared that he would in preference give 
up his seat in Parliament. Another elder in the 





same church represents a district which is big- 
otedly Buddhist. He announced in his circular that 
he presented himself as a Christian, and he won his 
canvass by an unexpected majority. On the other 
hand a third Presbyterian, who concealed his faith and 
joined a Buddhist association, was defeated. In the 
House of Peers are three members who bave been bape 
tized, tho only one of them is actively a Christian. The 
lower House bas chosen for its presiding officer a Chris- 
tian. Popular interest concentrated upon his election. 
The House nominates three men for the position, and 
the Emperor chooses from these nominees. The nomi- 
nee of the National Liberals led the list, altho this result 
was obtained by the aid of members from other groups, 
while some of the Liberals deserted their party at the 
first opportunity. The Emperor. as was expected. con- 
firmed the action of the House by choosing the nominee 
who was at the head of the poll. Mr. Nakashima enters 
upon his arduous position with the best wishes of every 
one. He has the reputation of coolness, impartiality, 
slight sluggishness, his opponents say laziness. He is a 
member of one of the United churches in Tokio. This 
is surely another significant illustration of the position 
of Protestantism i. Japan. It is nardly possible now to 
repeat the stater ent that missions have made no im- 
pression on the thought of Japan. Itis remarkable that 
of the thirteen Christians in the Lower House, ten are 
Protestants and only one a Greek, altho the Greeks and 
the Roman Catholics each number one-half as many ad- 
herents as the Protestants. It is the result of the educa- 
tional policy of Protestant missions. 

The real political issue is still to be evolved. At pres- 
ent the situation is uncertain. No one can foresee on 
what question the conflict shall come that is to divide 
parliament and people into parties. The Japanese do 
not easily unite. Whether owing to some inherent. 
trait or to the influence of feudalism, cliques and cote-. 
ries rule, and infinitesimal divisions are easy. Without 
some commanding issue or some great leader, such as. 
bas not yet appeared, we cannot expect an efficient 
policy in-the House. There is an issue that is real, 
enough, but wise men on both sides prefer not to force- 
tbe fighting. It has its roots in history, and is still the, 
ultiwate factor in the situation. 

From the earliest times East and West have been ar-- 
rayed against each other. The triumph of the house of’ 
Tokugawa was the triumph of the East, and for two 
hundred and fifty years it enjoyed the spoils of war. 
But twenty-three years ago the West and Southwest 
had revenge. Satsuma and Choshu overthrew Tokuwaga 
and restored the Emperor. The two clans grasped the 
government of the Empire. They still rule. The police 
of the Empire, the army and navy, the several offices 
of influence are theirs, Their organization is complete, 
even commerce is controlled by them; banks, steamship 
companies, and various corporations being officered by 
men of these clans and subsidized by government. The 
Empire is in their hands; but the sentiment of the Em- 
pire is revealed by the fate which overtook the Govern- 
ment candidates in July. 

Should the majority in the House defeat the Ministry, 
still the liberals could not take control. The army, 
navy and police have still to be reckoned with. There 
is a power behind the throne which makes and unmakes 
ministries, and it will not willingly and at once resign 
its place at the behest of the House of Representatives. 
Both sides recognize the situation, and all the leaders . 
counsel moderation. The Liberals know that a parlia- . 
mentary success will not land them in power: they must 
bide their time. The utmost they can hope for is aco- . 
alition ministry that shall bridge the passage from clan 
government to the new régime, and the Government in , 
good faith desires success fur the Diet. The officials . 
feel that Japan is on its final trial before the world, and, 
earnestly wish to prove the nation’s capacity for consti-- 
tutional government. The good opinion of European 
America is still one of the most powerful influences af- 
fecting Japan’s development. The doubtfal element is 
furnished by the hot-headed vouth. If the leaders of the 
House prove able to lead, and are not carried off their 
feet by inexperienced followers, the policy of modera- 
tion, compromise and delay will succeed. 


- 
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GARDEN HINTS FOR JANUARY. 








lr he who makes two blades of grass grow ir place of 
one is a public benefactor, he who roots out weeds that 
take the place of many blades of grass must be equally 
so. Weeds are the curse of all soils, both poor and rich. 
In the rich soils they luxuriate and absorb valuable sub- 
stances ; in the poor they exhaust and impoverish. A 
good husbandman will not tolerate them. 

Tobacco is a weed which is terribly exhaustive. Upon it 
is wasted much of that precious substance which we call 
money, and much of that still more precious substance 
which we call muscular and nerve power. It 1s an un- 
sightly weed,too,and malodorous,and has nosingle claim 
totoleration. It is noxious, nuuseous and noisome: and 
those who use 1t carry about with them stale odors more 
offensive than those of the hennery or stable. Nobody 


except those who do not use it know how much of a nui- 
sance itis, everywhere. Let us patiently and kindly urge 
everybody who cultivates the weed, particularly the 
young, to root it out and throw it over the garden wall, 
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* The mid should be a garden fair, free from all things 
foul, filled with all the flowers of virtue ahd plants of 
knowledge: Profane words and impure langtiage are vile 
growths that stain the lips and pollute the soul; and repel 
the pure and modest. Not a single plea canbe made 
in defense of the practice which so many bave formed of 
interlarding their sentences with vain allusions to the 
Almighty and shocking appeals to his holy name, It is 
a coarse, rude and heathenish growth. Let it be rooted 
out at once, 

There are some weeds that are deadly poison. It is 
dangerous to allow them to becothe rdoted at all; One 
of the worst of these; isseandal-mongering. Fair char- 
acters are often dreadfully poisoned by the fatal breath 
of scandal. The innocent suffer, because with their 
tongues the scandal-mongers have used deceit, and the 
poison of asp3 is under their lips. Root out the enven- 
omed tongue. Better be dumb than to distill deadly 
poison in the form of gossip. 

Toere is atiothet habit which is worse than all these 
tonibined, and that is the drink-habit. This habit 
monopolizes as no corporation can ever monopolize in 
eommerce; It will root out all that is fair and good, and 
Htedte 4 séil in which only that whith is vile; cruel, 
sensual and devilish can possibly exist: It makes mighty 
ruins, but never romaatic or picturesque ruins, Its 
wrecks are unsightly, revolting, habited by owls and 
bats and vermin. There is no better time to dig it up 
or destroy it, root and branch, than now. Open the new 
year with a thorough examination of your ways and 
a thorough rooting out of all weeds. 

To no way can men become such great public bene- 
factors as by making their characters fair and beautiful 
growths. 


» 


THE AMERICAN BISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE identification of the Ameritan Histotical Associ- 
ation withsome of thé highest interests of education 
and the inner work of civilization gives its annual meet- 
ing this week at Washingtoti a ilational importance. 
tinder the Presidency of the Hon. John day, the Associ- 
tion i3 now entering the sixth year of its incorporation 
by Congress, and enjoys rare privileges in connection 
with tre Smithsonian fistitution as regards collections; 
eXvhanges, and the distribution of reports. Tho it is 1t- 
self an independent body, the breadth and strength of 
the constituency on which it leans may be measured by 
the fact that it is in correspondence with some two hun- 
dred historical societies in the several States. 

President Jay, in his inaugural address Monday even- 
ing, called attention to the national importance and 
value of historic studies and the training of the historic 
Spirit. He pointed out the great advances that had been 
made both in the methods of histofic study and in their 
results at Harvard, Yale, Columbia, the University of 
Michizan, Cornell and at Johns Hopkins “‘ whose historic 
Voluines tell their own story dnd where forty graduate 
students in history are working for the Doctor’s degree.” 

With océasional bright exceptions, lke those noted 
above, weare still far behind Buropear nations both in 
Out methods of studying and teaching history; and in 
the average conception which prevails even among the 
nioré intelligerit classes as to the inipottance of histori- 
cal study, 

Mr. Jay’s Address deals directly with this point 
Starting with the general principle that the power, civ- 
ilization and dominant influence of a free people are to 
be.achieved non ratione imperii sed imperio rationis, he 
shows that it is with power drawn from the treasures of 
history that this domination of reason or reasonable- 
nessis to be built up. 

Tae work of Goverament is every year more complex, 
tore difficult and more closely connected with prob- 
lems which require for their solution men trained in 
history, political, social and economic, 

We have long since passed the point in our develop- 
tient when we dar hdpe to be an eXception froth the 
Cdr mon lot of hations, The problems which other peo- 
ple have had to struggle with we have to struggle with, 
and the only sdurce froni which any new light or new 
ideas as to the way of meeting theri éan be expected is 
the histdry of the country and its people. Tbe problem 
We now have on hand is complex enough and stupen- 
dous enough to whelm in everlasting shame any one 
who shall dare to make the Government of tbe nation 
a mere contest of party. It is also one which calls loud- 
ly for a special training of the young men in the schools, 
colleges and universities in American history. 

It is only very recently that we have learned how 
much history can he enacted by a strong race and a free 
people in two hundred and fifty years. We have sub- 
mitted silently to the expressed opinion of our European 
self-appointed counsellors and guides that so young a 
gountry can have no history—or, as the Prince of Wales 
once remarked to an American who spoke of our old 
families, ‘I did not know there were any old families 

.in America,” 

The Johns Hopkins historicil publications and the 
publications of our historical societies, not to mention 
larger works, have at length opened our eyes to see how 
much history we have already made, and what rich 
treasures are awaiting the student back of the War. 

National spirit is essentially a historic spirit. Patri- 

otic enthusiasm is fed with history; reform is inspired 








and directed by it; and so long as it is true that the 
lamps of experience are the best guide for the statesman, 
so long it will be true that no free people with a great 
future before it can afford to be indifferent to its his- 


tory. a 





CONNECTICUT’S SENATOR. 





ONE of the ablest and best men Connecticut ever had 
in Congress is Senator O. H. Platt. It would be hard to 
find half a dozen men in the United States possessing 
equal qualifications for the high place in the Senate 
which he now fills. He isa thorough business man, a 
sound lawyer; ahd a safe man to fill any place in the 
gift of the Commonwealth of Connecticut or of this 
Government, no matter how high or important that 
place may he. He is to-day regarded as one of the 
ablest among the leaders of public opinion in this 
country. He certainly has no superior, and, in the 
opinion of some, few equals in the United States, 
The strongest, most influential and best people in 
Connecticut believe thoroughly in Senator Platt. 
He. is, by long experience and by his natural 
gifts and pronounced qualifications, the man of all 
others iti that State who should, by the unanimous 
voice of his party, be re-elected tO serve his Siate and 
the nation just whete he ndw is. The thought, the 
bare possibility of displacing such a gifted man, such a 
royal patriot, such a genuine nobleman, as he is, is 
enough to chill and discourage all loyal citizens. Tois 
must not be done; and we call upon the good and the 
wise of the party to protest with all their power against 
such a cruel blow to the State and to the whole nation. 
Voters, statesmen, citizens ‘of Connecticut, do what you 
can immediately to prevent such a misfortune as is now 
threatened. 


» 
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THE DEAD AND THE LIVING YEAR. 








THE year 1890 is dead and buried. It once was to be, 
and once was, but nowis nomiore. Ithas run its career, 
and gone into the past, arid will never again b> in the 
future; or be the present. There is Hot a tioment of it 
in which an? livitig being can now do anything. N: 
part of its record éafi be midde unfeal. Taose who have 
survived the year, may revisit it in methory; and tell to 
themselves its story; but this will not bring to life the 
dead year. That is gone, and gone forever. We cannot 
go back to it and re-live it; and it cannot come back to ur. 

What then we are to do with the dead year +s we 
think of it, is to thank God that we hive been spared to 
outlive it, to be grateful for all the diercies which came 
with the year, to repent of the sins committed while it 
was passing, and ptofit by the varied lessons of experi- 
ence therein taught. The year just dead did not leave 
us where it fourid us. We did not, in the moral sense, 
end it just where we beganit. No nian temdins abso- 
lutely stationary in character and condition. Time 
changes him, and he changes with tiie lapse of time, 
and is by it made either better or worse. Life comes to 
us in small fragments of time, and each one of these 
fragments leaves its stamp Upoti us for good or ill. 

What about the year just born? Ab! that ie the ques- 
tion which fd man can perfectly answer, It may to 
any one be his last yedr, atid to millions of the race it 
will be sucb. This being the fact, the obvious inference 
is that every one should, in respect to his moral and 
spiritual interests, and also his duties to God and man, 
live just as he would wish to live if he absolutely knew 
the present to be his last year. The great battle of life 
toevery one is in the present, and not in the future or 
in the past. The past is gone, and the future has not 
yetcome. The to-day of life is the time for action; and 
he who makes the best possible use of this time will have 
no occasion for regret when it is gone, and need fear 
nothing in the future. 

The great question in life, to which all others are but 
incidental, and in comparison with which mere trifles, 
is the question of so living that God will be pleased with 
the living, and express his good pleasure toward us in 
the heavenly world. He who does this makes life a suc- 
cess whether he is rich or poor, known or unknown to 
fame, and whether he dies in youth or old age; and he 
who omits to do this makes life a failure, no matter 
what else may be true. The one thing needful is the 
good part which Mary chose, and in choosing it secured 
the commendation of her Lord. All other things are 
transitory, and at best have but a time value. This one 
thing will last forever. 

We greet our readers with a hearty wish for a ‘’ Hap- 
py New Year.” If spared to see the close of the year, 
we mean in every issue of THE INDEPENDENT to do them 
all the go0d we can, and especially to point their atten- 
tion, with emphasis and prominence, to those great 
religious and spiritual interests that God has inalienably 
attached to our common humanity, and to Jesus Christ 
as the one all-sufficient Guarantor and Guardian of these 
interests. We invite them to look to him for salvation, 
and, by believing in him and serving him, secure the 
boon immortal. Doing this, they will always do well; 
and not doing it, they cannot possibly do well. The 
great alternative presented to man is the grandest suc- 
cess conceivable, or the most awful disaster conceivable: 
and every life fivally ends in one or the other, 





MEXICO AND FOREIGN PRIESTS, 


SomE of the. Protestant missionuries in Mexico are 
disposed not to agree with us in characterizing the bill, 
now before the Mexican Congress to expel from the Re- 
public all foreign priests, as unjust and unchristian. 
Dr. 8S. P. Craver, President of tae Methodist Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Puebla, writes us at length upon the 
subject, making the following points: 

1. The average Mexican Liberal is an intense patriot, 
and puts the interests of his country before everything 
else, 

2. Mexico has suffered terribly from the Koman Cath- 
olic Church, especially in connection with the allegiance 
it gives to a foreign power and the foreigners it has 
brought into the country. The priests have been the 
most constant promoters of opposition to Republican 
ideasand measures, It was the Church that invited an 
Austrian prince to establish an empire in Mexico, and 
that supported the horrible decree declaring every Mexi- 
can who resisted his Government a traitor to be shot 
whereverfound. ‘‘ At every step the higher clergy have 
sought the failure and ruin of the free institutions of 
Mexico.” 

3. The last measure of the Church is the importation 
of foreign priests, chiefly Spaniards, who are generally 
believed to be Jesuits in disguise. Their ‘‘ coming is in- 
explicable on any reasonable or worthy ground,” They 
are given fat positions and *‘ go through the country 
fleecing the people, preaching against the reform lawr, 
and instigating the people to disobey them.” They are 
getting rich, and their riches are being sent abroad. 

4, Signor Mateo, in support of the bill, urges that 
these foreigners are crowding out the native priests, 
and justities the bill by quoting the Chinese Exclusion 
Act of the United States, 

5. ‘* Tbe number of priests affected by the proposed leg- 
islation is not so enormously large, as you have intimated. 
Instead of affecting ‘ nine-tenths of the Catholic clergy,’ it 
would probably not affect one-tenth of them. These ‘ per- 
nicious foreigners’ are limited chiefly to the higher clergy 
and to the missioners, while the great bulk of the rank 
and file is made up of nations. I do not suppose the meas- 
ure will become a law, but it is due to Mexico that it 
should be understood that such a bill is not totally un- 
reasonable, nor ‘utterly upjust.’”’ 

We hive givea all the points urged by Dr. Craver, 
and we add another from a letter of Dr. Siberts, a 
Methodist missionary in Mexico City, to the effect that 
THE INDEPENDENT “ forgets that the Mexican Govern- . 
ment is de: ling with Jesuits, who at one time or another 
have been driven from nearly every civilized nation in 
the world,” ~ 

We have gone over all these points in a vain search 
for a single one justifying the Mateo bill. The state- 
ments made simply go to show how such a bill could 
originate. ‘They are pleas in mitigation, not argu- 
mente in justification. The more the purpose and 
scope of the bill are considered, the more unjust and 
abominahle does it appear tous. An appeal is taken 
to our Chinese Exclusion Act. That act we have de- 
nouneed over and over again, and shall denounce, as a 
detestable exercise of Governmental power. It is am 
abomination, a shame and disgrace tous. It is surely 
a bad cause that appeals to such a bad precedent. 

The injustice, the inhumanity of the Mateo bill is that 
it pronounces sentence of expulsion on all foreign 
priests, on the assumption that all are traitors and ras- 
cals. This is an outrage oa every principle of justice. 
If some of the foreign priests are guilty of crimes against 
the peace and welfare of the Republic, has not the Re- 
public laws arid tribunals by which they can be tried 
and their guilt or innocence established? Whatif they 
are Jesuits? Jesuits are not necessarily criminals. What 
if couatries have at some time expelled Jesuits? Do 
oppressive acts of other countries justify Mexico in 
similar acts? 

A Republic must not condemn its citizens by classes 
or wholesale. Dr. Siberts says the Mexican case is 
analogous to the Chicago Anarchist case where men 
were hanged for participation in the Haymarket riot. 
This is simply absurd. Those men were fairly tried and 
found guilty of a specific crime. We would not object 
tothe application of this principle to accused priests, 
either foreign or native, in Mexico. If our Government 
had passed a law condemning all Anarchists, the Hay- 
market case would have been analogous to the Mexican 
case. That would have been a monstrous exercise of 
power. Mexico could not justify herself in pursuing 
such a course before the civilized world. 
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Cditorial Uotes. 


Our New Year’s issue must have four extra pages to 
make room for extra articles and advertisements. The 
poems are by C. G. D. Roberts, Joseph Cook, T. H. Hill, 
and Elizabeth P. Allan. As this issue opens the last decade 
of the century we have thought it proper to ask as large 
a number of representative men as our columns would 
allow to tell what in their special department can be asked 
of the century before it shall close. So Miss Willard speaks 
for the Temperance workers; the Hon. David Dudley Field 
for the science of Law; Dr. C. L. Thompson forChurch Ex- 
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tension: Editor Gray om the Religious Newspaper; the 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright on our Population tn 1900; Pro- 
fessor Briggs on Church Unity; Professor Price on what 
the Negro must do for himself; Dr. Strieby on what we 
should do for the Negro; Prof. C. F. Richardson on the 
Literary Outlook; Erastus Wiman on Canada; Herbert 
Welsh on the Indians; Professor Young on Astronomy: 
Dr. Dike on Marriage Lawa; and Dr. Josiah Strong on 
Practical Religion. Besides these are numerous other 
articles, contributed and editorial, on art, music, liter- 
ature and religion, and stories by Will N. Harben, Eva L. 
Carson and§S. G. W. Benjamin. 


THE majority in favorof makipg women eligible to seats 
in the Methodist Generai Conference is climbing high 
among the thousands. With half of the districts yet to be 
heard from it has reached 50,000, and will in all probability 
go some thousands higher, when the returns are all in. 
We had no ideathat the result would be so favorable. It 
will be received by the Church as asurprise How willit 
affect the ministerial vote, which will open with the con- 
ierences wk ose annual sessions begin this month? About 

al! of the conferences are held in the first part and half in 
the second part of the year, so that the returns of the min- 
isterial vote will not all be in until the close of the year, 
or later. It is this vote that is decisive. If the proposition 
fails of a three fourths vote ia the conferences it fails alto- 
gether. The large majority given by the lay voters will 
doubtless favorably affect the ministerial vote: but whether 
it will affect it sufficiently te secure a ministerial voteof 
three toone, may well be doubted. The heaviest adverse 
vote given inany district yet reported—2,912 to 128—was 
given in the Charleston district of the South Carolina Con- 
ference, which is a colored conference. The colored vote 
is almost uniformly against the women; but ip some cuses 
the majority is small. The German vote is equally unfa 
vorable. The latter say they base their objections on 
Scriptural grounds chiefly, but also fear the effects of 
women’s rule on the Church andits work Why the col- 
ored members should be so strongly against the ecclesias 
tical enfranchisement of women is not clear—the strength 
of their prejudices, perhaps. Tbe same reason a counts, 
as it seems to us, very largely for the opposition with 
which the proposal has been met. Prejudice is stubborn 
and has to be worn away. Tue point that the women 
themselves are not generally favorable to the extecsi n of 
ecclesiastical rights to their sex is quite true. In mapy 
places they have voted almost solidly against it. But this 
is not the first phenomenon of the kind. [t has not been a 
generation ago since a conventioc of public school-teachers 
in this State, consisting largely of women, actually voted 
down a proposition declariag that women’s wages should 
be equal to men’s where they did the same work and did 
it equally well. Women are creatures of prejudice as well 
as men. 


THE question of the authorship of General Booth’s book, 
*“*In Darkest England,” isa very small one about which 
much nonsense is being talkedin England. General Booth 
gave credit for literary assistance in the preface, and it 
was generally understood that Mr. Stead was the man 
referred to. Now it is asserted that Commissioner Smith, 
who is at the head of one of the Salvation Army Depart- 
ments uader General Booth, was a chief contributor to the 
book, or at least to the scheme, and that his resignation a 
few days ago is caused by dissatisfaction at the way Gen- 
eral Booth is developing ard managing the scheme as it is 
to be put into practical operation. We are not greatly 
impressed by the value of Commissioner Smith's work in 
the book, or the importance of his defection. It is evident 
that the London Times, which has a genius for being on 
the wrong side, is doing its very best just now to discredit 
the Salvation Army, its General, and his great scheme for 
helping the poor. Possibly it thinks the million dollars Gen- 
era] Booth is trying to raise would be better spent on a new 
iron-clad, or in repairing a cathedral, or for Ascot prizes. 
The Times has just fallen into another very evident bluo- 
der in its charge that Mr. O’Brien, the Irish editor and 
Member of Pariiament, had been consorting herein Amer- 
ica with the dynamite advocate O’Donovan Kcssa, and 
writing for his paper. Mr. O’Brien proves easily that he 
has done nothing of the sort, and that the artic.e in that 
paper was copied without acknowledgment, from The New 
York Herald, 


ALL hail to Emperor William who has the bill of fare to 
his dinners put in the language of his people. We have 
under our eye the “‘menw”’ for the dinner of the New 
England Society in this city, on Forefathers’ Day. It 
begins with * huitres” and ends with ‘‘café,’”’ and is all 
Gallic except ‘‘ pudding New England,” and that New 
England pudding was such a pudding as no New England 
housewife ever knew how to construct, or would have con- 
stracted if she had known how. There were dishes named 
after miscellaneous and worthless foreign countries all 
over the world, bat none to recall the land of the tore- 
fathers except this falsely named New England pudding. 
There were “ patés a la russe”’ and there was “filet de 
bass d la Neva” and “aloyau a la portugaise” and 
“pommes ortentales’’ and “ terrapin dla Maryland ” and 
paté de foie gras de Strasbourg,” and scarce a good solid 
eatable dish in the waole Feench procession such as a Pil- 
grim would ever have eaten, ora respectable descendant 
of the Pilgrims would care to ask for to satisfy his hunger. 
We supp se that those who sat down at the dinner did not 
pay their ten dollars for goose livers or ‘* becasses”’ or 
*gateaux,’’ but for the speeches, and the speeches were 
worth the money. But a dinner with some New England 
suggestion, at least, ought ta haya been thrown in, We 
flo aot ask for egu'usive hak-d heaqys, op roast turkey. op 
miner pic, or puupkin ple, or iadiaa pu ‘ding, oF plum 





pudding; but a New England dioner which has not one of 
these, even as aside show, is a humbug, adelusion and a 
snare. President J. Pierpont Morgan knows what a good 
dinner is, and we hope that next year he will see to it that 
something solid is proviied, and American, something 
other than all these nonsensical French kickshaws which 
have been allowed to replace worthier viands. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON, in the selection of the Hon. Henry 
B. Brown, Judge of the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Michigan, to fill the vacancy in the 
Supreme Court of the United States occasioned by the 
death of the late Mr. Justice Miller, has in all respects 
done the wise aid judicious thing. The selection is geo- 
graphically wise, while it honors the gre:t principle of 
promotion in filling such vacancies, and, at the same time, 
puts exactly the right man in the right place. It is seldom 
that the New York Times sees anything good in President 
Harrison; and yet,in reference to this appointment, it says 
that ‘‘ Mr. Harrison has plainly disregarded all partisan 
considerations in this appointment, and has honestly tried 
to make a selection with sole reference to the fitness of his 
nominee for the high office.” Mr. Brown was born March 
2d, 1836, and is hence fifty-four years of age; and will be 
the youngest member of the Supreme Court, with the 
prospect of along period of service if his life be spared. 
He has lived in Detroit since 1860. In 1875 General Grant 
appointed him as District Judge of the United States for 
the Eastern District of Michigan; and this office he has 
ever since held, proving himself to be Jearned, fearless and 
honest in the administration of the same. He is known to 
the lawyers of the country as eminently skilled in aimi- 
ralty cases, and indeed has become an authority in such 
cases, He will bring to h‘s new offic: a large experience, a 
thoroughly matared mind, and a splendid reputation as a 
judge. The President made no mistake in the selection of 
Judge Brewer, of Kansas, to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the death of Mr. Justice Mathews, and has made none in 
this selection. Both of these gentlemen are additions to 
the legal weight and power of the Supreme Court. We 
heartily congratulate the President on the wisdom of his 
choice in both cases. 


ONE of the best arguments for the National Elections 
bill is the following table of election returns for 1890 from 
twenty five Congressional districts in the Soutb, compiled 
by the Rochester Democrat and Chronict: 


Democratic Candidates. Dem. Vote. Opposition. 











Dibble (South Carolina)..... ....-........ 3.315 2 
Tillman (South Carolina)......... i 5,212 23 
Cochran (South Carolina)........... ..... 4,402 7 
Perry (South Carolina)....... ........+-+. 4,470 None 
Hemphill (South Carolina) ........ 4.696 5 
Dargan (South Carolina).............. 4,41 58 
Norwood (Georgia). . os ene ali suas 2061 17 
Parmer Geareied).. .. .ccc-cccceess 2,411 None 
Crisp (Georgia)... .. .......cccevcscccrerqes P 1,704 None 
Grimes (Georgia)..... cpteadee dees 2,909 330 
I SID. 6 yk o00 cdsc cceccsne os 2.999 None 
Biouns (Geergiad)........ccccccoccese. , 1,705 None 
IID, occ ccndticd cedescesesee 2,352 55 
Candler (Gsorgia). aetna on 2,355 ll 
Barnes (Georgia)..... ..........-..-- sad 1,044 None 
Jones (Alabama)...... ee ee 4,220 16 
IO, oasis ccc nccerstccvees F659 None 
eR Cinna vse. 0 csencescocee ; 4,660 2 
Allen (Mississippi).................- : 3,140 2 
Barry (Mississippi).... ............ ; 2,964 122 
Hooker (Mississippi)....................... 4.908 6 
Anderson (Mississippi)..............-.. , 4,289 27 
Blanchard (Louisiana)..............--...-. 5,747 2 
Lg cob ewinvacereees ais 6,092 None 
Peel (Arkansas) acelewaneweokatd BSsa4 4,746 None 
Total votes, 25 districts.............. 92,938 720 


This list does not include the Seventh district of South 
Carolin., which was created »s an overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican district by the State Legislature It extends from 
Columbia to Savannah, a distance of two hundred miles, 
and is made up of a paichwork of counties and portions of 
counties joined together by the Atlantic Ocean. The Negro 
voters outrtmber the white io this “istrict by 25,000, and 
yet the district returos a Democrat. It isa flagrant case 
of fraud and dishonesty, und there ougbt to be a remedy 
for it, and it ought to be applied without delay. Some say 
the Lodge bill would not ba a remedy. They do not be- 
lieve there is any remedy within reach of tbe National 
Government. Well. we can at least try the Lodge method, 
and if it doesn’t work we can try something else. We do 
not believe in pleading im)ecility for our National Govern- 
ment. 

JUDGE REED, of Pailade!lphia, in a recent case, decided 
that the law of Pennsylvania forbidding the sale of oleo- 
margarine, when applied to pickazes of the same brought 
into the State from another State, if sold by the importer 
thereof in the original packages in which the article was 
thus brought, is uvconsritutional. The judge stated as 
follows his conclusions of law in the case: 


“ Fir-t. The right of State to enact police laws—at least. when 
such laws probioit the sale of articles which, without prohibi- 
tion, would be legitimate subjects of commercial interchange— 
is subordinate to the power of the United States tc regulate 
commerce bet ween the States. 

“Second. The right to sell in the original package goods im- 
ported from another State, if the latter are merchantable and 
legitimate subjects of trade and commerce, is guaranteed by the 
United States, and, tho it can be reeulated, it cannot be prohib- 
ited by any State. 

“ Third. The United States has the paramount right to de- 
clare what goods are merchantable and what regulations of 
their sale are reasonable. 

* Fourth. By an act of Congress, the United States has de- 
clared oleomargarine to be a merchantable article and bas regu 
lated its sale. 

“ Fifth. The Act of Assembly of Pennsylvania, of May %ist, 
1485, does not regulate, but prohibits the sale of oleomargarine; 
therefore, such act cannot apply ta the goods described in the 
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special verdict, and the defendant is net guilty as he stands 
indicted.” 

Judge Reed, following the recent decision of the 3upreme 
Court of the United States in the Iowa ‘“‘original package”’ 
case, is clearly right in these conclusions. The privciple 
laid down by tae Supreme Court is just as applicable to 
oleomargarine as it is to intoxicating liquors; and in re- 
spect to the former Congress has passed no law. The Wil- 
son act applies only to intoxicating liquors, and leaves all 
other articles of inter-state commerce to stand just where 
they did before the passage of the act. 


AT last President Harrison has been convinced that the 
ground and buildings required and ten million dollars for 
the uses of the Columbian Exposition have been provided. 
He therefore gives the following invitation to the nations 
of the world to take part in it: 


** Now, therefore, I, Benjamin Harrison, President of the 

United States, by virtue of the authority vested in me by said 
act,do hereby declare and proclaim that such international 
exhibition will be opened on the first day of May, in the year 
1892, in the city of Chicago, in the State of Illinois, and will not 
be closed before the last Thursday in October of the same year. 
Andin the name of the Government and of the people of the 
United States, Ido hereby invite all the nations of the earth to 
take partin the commemoration of an event that is pre-eminent 
in human history, anid of lasting interest to mankind, by ap- 
pointing representatives thereto, and sending such exhibits to 
the World’s Columbian Exposition as will most fitly and fully 
illustrate their resources, their industries, and their progress 
in civilization.” 
Now let the Columbian Exposition go on. Now it will be 
of no use to write cheap gibes against Chicago, as if this 
were a little private enterprise of the Windy City. Now 
the Exposition is to be a success. It must be made a credit 
to the country. Let those in management of it do the best 
they cap,and let everybody give them help, or at least 
good wishes. 





THE Grand Jury of this city call attention to the fact 
tbat certain Jewish rabbis are in the habit of granting 
ecclesiastical divorces to ignorant Jews of foreign birth, 
who, as-umiug these divorces to be valid, have in some 
cases contracted a second marriage. The jury bad a case 
of this kind to deal with in the person of a Polish Jew who, 
being thus divorced by a rabbi, married agais, and whom 
the jury indicted on the criminal charge of bigamy. What 
the jury recommend is that the granting of such so-called 
divorces by ecclesiastics, until after a valid decree of di- 
vorce has been issued by a ceurt of competent jurisdiction, 
should be absolutely prohibited by law, and be deelared a 
misdemeanor, punishable by a fine for the first offense, and 
for a second offense by imprisonment. The laws of this 
country cannot, of course, recogniz2 such divorces as havir ¢ 
avy validity asa plea against the charge of bigamy; and if 
Polish rabbisarein the habit of granting them. and the 
ignorant suppose them to be valid, it would seem to be 
proper that the law should interfere to stop such a prac- 
tice. Why wait longer for a national marriage and 
divorce law. 


MUCH more astovishing than the news from Madagascar 
of an outbre»k of the Hovas against French Catholic mis- 
sions and French residents, is the editorial comment of 
the Trijune, which tells us that the French Protectorate 
is the surety of the continuance of civilization in the 
is!and: that the French drew on themselves the hatred of 
the Hovas by practically abolishing slave-holding; that 
the rule of the Hovas has been characterized by brutality 
to other tribes, and that France will not be interfered with 
by other Furopean powers “in any measures’’ she may 
“take to punish the rebellious Hovas and strengthen her 
hold on the island.” All this is in sublime disregard of 
the facts of history and the principles of justice. The 
Havas are a brave, intelligent and civilized people. They 
were civilized and Christianized by English missionaries 
long before French influence thrust itself and its cruel, 
rapacious schemes upon an unwilling people. It 
was not French influence which abolished slavery, but the 
enlightened sentiment of the Malagassy- themselves. 
France has simply acted the part of a marauder in Mada- 
yascar. The civilized world cried out against the wicked 
war France waged against a pation which had struggled 
out of barbarism and developed an advancing civilization, 
and was too we:k to cope with the European bully. Even 
French statesmen were disgusted with the mean part 
played by their own country, and it was largely in defer- 
ence to the humane sentiment of Europe as well as 
America that the French ceased their efforts to crush the 
little nation, which fcught for its right to live with a 
courag® and vigor born of true patriotism. It is ashame 
to misrepresent a worthy people so grossly as the 7'ribune 
has done, and to exalt as a virtue the inhumanity of the 
French pillagers. 

THE Annual Congress of the leading representatives of 
the native races of India, Brahmin, Buddhist, Moham- 
medan and Christian, ha; become the most potent factor 
in the development of public sentiment in that great Em- 
pire of the English Queen; and is preparing a peaceful 
revolution in the direction of the instituticns of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity, and, we may say, of self govern- 
ment. The brief dispatcbes thus far received indicate that 
these thousands of leading men met in convention are 
looking at all the important questions of public policy. 
Thus they have resolved that no girls should contract a 
marriage before the age of twelve, nor enter on the duties 
of marriage before the age of fourteen. They further ap- 
proved of a system of local option, to limit or forbid the 
sale of intoxicating liquors. What is of most political 
importance is the action, not yet fully reported, looking 
to representative Government under the Empress of India; 
aud thus giving natives a larger share with the members 
of the British Civil Service in the admivistratiqn of 
affairs, 
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....The real workingman appreciates the Sabbath asa 
day of rest. The Journal of the Knights of Labor, Phila- 
delphia, rebukes a Pittsburgh paper for decrying Sunday 
laws, and asserting the right of men to do as they see fit 
on Sunday, and says the notion that “it is‘ man’s natural 
right’ to do as he pleases on Sunday logically implies the 


“right of the employer to run his store or manufactory 


Yo 
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_Homer himself. 


seven days of the week, and to make willingoess to work 
on Sunday a condition ofemployment. This,’ it adds, ‘is 
dangerous ground to take. Sunday laws may be alittle 
irksome in some cases, but at all events they do secure to 
the worker one day’s rest in seven. If this safeguard were 
abandoned, capitalistic greed would soon make every day 
in the week aworking day.”’ This appeals to the common. 
sense and self-interest of every workingman, and it is the 
kind of Gospel that should be constantly preached to 
them. 


....-From the editorial throne of The Christian Index, of 
Atlanta, Ga., King Stork is ruling the Baptist waters. 
This is what he has to say of Dr. H. L. Wayland, of Phila- 
delphia, who was to make a speech at the Baptist Congress 
on the Negro question: 

* Of all men in the world his utterances on ‘The Race Ques- 
tion in the South’ are Jeast valuable. He will foamin bitter- 
ness and revel in impossibilities. If the managers of the Bap- 
tist Congress desire to have all its questions discussed from op- 
posite standpoints it bas dene well in selecting this impracti- 
cable and ungovernable demagog to abuse the minds of his 
auditors with bis spleen.” 

There is a familiar sound about such an utterance. 
ilar language has been applied even to us at times. 


Sim- 


.-.. We are glad to see that the South Carolina Legisla- 
ture has, by a vote of eighty-one to thirty-three, indefinite- 
ly postponed the bill compelling railroad companies to 
provide separate accommodations for white and colored 
passengers. Not only the Negroes but the railroad compa- 
pies opposed it. This action does not entirely dispose of 
the matter, as there is apother bill which provides that 
the railroad commissioners shall have power to require 
railroads to provide separate accommodations whenever 
they shall deem it necessary. This 1s intended to cover the 
case of large excursion parties and Saturday night trains, 
which carry so many colored passengers. The States of 
Georgia, Mississippi and Texas have laws separating the 
races on railroads. 


.....We call attention to the article in our columns of 
this week, from the pen of the Hon. David Dudley Field, 
on ‘' The Improvement io Legal Procedure in the Next Dee 
ade.’’ Mr. Field is the great law eodifier of this century, 
and his had few equals and hardly any superior in this 
work during the history of the world. His idea is that law 
should be simplified by being reduced to the statutory 
form of a code, rather than left to be inferred from judi- 
cial precedents established by courts, and scattered through 
the reports of their dec'sions, There can be no question 
that he has the right view of this subject; and in the end 
bis view will be accepted and put into practice in all the 
States of the Union. 


....-Tbe Washington Star says that a new silver dollar 
will be created by the American Monetary Conference which 
will, ina few days, meet in Washington. Now let us have 
an honest dollar—a dollar thatshall be worth one hundred 
cents in gold; not a sbam dollar, not an eighty cent dollar, 
nor a seventy eight cent dollar, like those now coined, 
We don’t believe in cheating, even by the Government of 
the United States—as it has been doing for years past. We 
don’t believe in indorsing and stamping a lie, for doing 
which a private citizev would be sent to State-prison and 
his character for honesty ruined forever. It is high time 
this cheating business should stop. 


... Dr. Schliemann, who died last week, was the most 
enthusiastic explorer of old classical sites that has ever 
lived. He was an example of what enterprise and enthu- 
siasm will do without great learning. He was a practical 
business man, who knew how to doa thing, and who got 
interested in the story of the Trojan War, and deter- 
mined to look up Troy. His work there, and in other sites, 
is now a partof the property of the learned world, and 
his name will be remembered as long as the name of 
His was a life worth.the living. 


....With the article on Church Fellowship in Maine, by 
Dr. Summerbell, published last week, may be compared 
Professor Briggs’s outlook on Christian Unity in the last 
decade of the century. He favors an organic union of de- 
nominations under a “‘ historic episcopate,” which appears 
to us to make all denominations that adopt it mildly epis- 
copalintheir government. To our view his anticipation 
of union by confederation looks more hopeful. His views 
are worth very careful thought. 


....A very remarkable statement ismade by The Herald 
in describing the great dinner it gave Christmas Day to 
1,500 newsboys in this city. It says that when the order 
for a pea-jacket was given to each boy he was required to 
sigu his name to it, and that only three or four out of the 
1,500 were found unable to write. This speaks remarkably 
well for the night-schools or whatever it is that gives these 
children, who seem to be deprived of ordinary day school- 
ing, their primary education. 


....Dr. Van Dyke, of the Brick Presbyterian Church ino 
this city, has substituted printed notices in the pews for 
public announcements of meetings and church work from 
the pulpit on the Sabbath Day. This may be an improve- 
ment, yet we see no just objections to such announcements 
from the pulpit, and on the whole prefer them to the sys- 
tem of pew circulars, as simpler and ‘more likely to be 
effective, 


..-. The political indications are that Governor Hill has 
concluded to be a candidate for a third term as Governor 
of this State, boping to be elected by aronsing Democratic 
majority, and leo calculating that such a fact would 





greatly facilitate his plan for a Presidential nomination. 
Such is the suggestion of the Albany Evening Times, 
which, as is well known, is simply the echo of Governor 
Hill. 

.... The real value of a silver dollar in this country de- 
pends on the value of the silver it contains in the world’s 
market ; and all efforts of the silver men to dodge or set 
aside this fact must at last end in failure: The American 
people must accept the fact, and should adjust their legis- 
lative policy to it—no more Government cheating, no more 
eighty cent dollars. 


....-The Jaw says that a marriage contract, once legally 
consummated, cannot be dissolved by the mere will of the 
parties; and what the law in every State ought to say 
is that this contract cannot be legally made simply by 
the agreement of the parties, and without any ceremony, 
witness, or act of publicity, or open acknowledgment of 
any kind at the time. 


.... A correspondent writes us that the trial of students 
in the University of Michigan for ‘‘rushing”’’ in the post- 
office has concluded with the discharge of the accused stu- 
dents. The coroners’s inquest following the conflict 
between students and the military company also relieved 
the students of blame, as we are informed, much to our 
pleasure. 


....Ex-President Cleveland is evidently studying the art 
of posing. Even when he attends an opera, he carefully 
keeps himself in the standing posture, while others are sit- 
ting in the box, so that the eve-glasses oan get a good 
chance at him, without any confusion or distraction as to 
personages. This is very considerate toward a gaping 
public. 


....In Charleston District, South Carolina Methodist 
Conference, the vote in favor of the admission of women to 
the General Conference was only 128162912 against. This 
is the banner district, so far, of the adverse party. These 
figures look like political election figures. Can it be that 
intimidation has been used toward the sisters ? 


....Experience teaches that a generous liberality in giv 
ing to gooi causes, while morally useful to the giver, is 
not bad policy in a financial point of view. We do not be- 
lieve that liberal givers, as a class, are financially harmed 
at all by their beneficeace. Their mental habits and social 
status are of the best kind for business success. 


.... The Democrats have for weeks been shouting that the 
** Force bill’ is dead; and yet the Democratic Senators are 
still trying to kill it with long-winded speeches simply to 
consume time, which nobody hears or cares to read. They 
hope to talk thedead bill to death. Now for a vote. 


.... The sooner Parnell ceases to be a factor in Irish poli- 
tics, and disappears altogether, the better for [Ireland and 
Home Rule. His own gross immorality has justly ruined 
his public position. The Kilkenny Waterloo of last week 
ought to be the end of Parnellism in Ireland. 


...-Itis an interesting coincidence that Judge Brown, 
recently appointed as one of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, was a classmate of Judge 
Brewer at Yale, who is the other appointee to the Supreme 
Bench by President Harrison. 


...-Don’t fail to read the able speeches, on the 34th page, 
delivered at the New England dinner last week. 








As to the question whether there is one God cr not, 
the Bible tells us that ‘‘the deyils believe and tremble.” 
(James ii, 19.) They are not atheists or agnostics, and are 
never so described inthe Bible. Atheism, so far as it ex- 
ists at all, belongs to earth and humanity. It does not ex- 
ist in Heaven or in Hell. 


....Abraham, who believed God and obeyed bim, and 
whose faith was imputed to him for righteousness, is 
spoken of in the Bible as the friend of God. God by the 
pen of a prophet speaks of him as ‘‘my friend.’ (Isaiah 
xli, 8.) The ideais not that Abrabam ever did or could do 
God a favor, but that his heart was inthe friendly and lov- 
ing relation to God. 


....If one feels perplexed and embarrassed as to any re- 
ligious duty, and finds it difficult to make up his mind as 
to what he should do, then let him put in practice the fol- 
lowing direction: ‘‘If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask 
of God, that giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not; and it shall be given him.” (Jamesi,5.) Men who 
sincerely pray for light are quite sure to be guided into the 
right path, 


_...Jt is well to bear in mind that the Episfle to the 
Hebrews was originally written to Christian Jews livingin 
Palestine; that the Epistle of James was written to Caris- 
tian Israelites scattered in other lands; and that the First 
Epistle of Peter was written to Christian Israelites resident 
in different parts of Asia Minor. Each of these Epistles 
had a special occasion, and was addressed to a special! class 
of Christians. 


... An experienced Christian writer says: 

** Those occurrences which men term crosses, afflictions, judg- 
ments, misfortunes, to those who inquire further into them than 
their visible effects} both appear, and have often in the event 
proved, the secret and dissembled favors of God’s affection.” 
Afflictions belong to the providence of grace iu blessing 
and saving the souls of men, and are hence evidences of 
God’s love toward his children. 


....The faith in Christ that appropriates salvation and 
secures it, has in it the working element; and altho this 
element is not the basis of the soul’s justification in the 
sight of God in the sense of self-merit, it is, nevertheless, 
an indispensable proof of the reality aud genuineness of 
faith. To this fact James alludes when hesays; ‘‘Show me 
thy faith without thy works. aud [ will show thee my faith 
by my works,” (James ji, 18.) 





Ueligions Intelligence. 


THE METHODIST LAY VOTE ON WOMEN. 


RETURNS of the vote of the laity of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church on the question whether women shall be eli- 
gible as delegates to the General Conference, are now com- 
ing in by districts. By the courtesy of presiding elders, 
who have by our request filled out blanks furnished by us, 
with the vote of the districts, we are enabled to present 
herewith the vote in many districts. By direction of the 
General Conference the votes of the churches in every dis- 
trict are to be sent to the Presiding Elder, by whom they 


are to be reported to the Annual Conference to which he 
belongs. 














District. Conference, For. Ag'st. 
Plattsburgh........... 4 7 RE le a epeemnncan. 228 ~—=«OS 
North Philadelphia..... Philadelphia .... ......... 1,002 1,438 
Grand Traverse....... .-Michigan ........ a-a\g.00.csa.. 148 
ee Puget Sound............... 294 29 
San Diego.... .......... Southern California....... 720 90 
Louisville.... .. ........Central German........... lll 1,084 
A Re North Ohio................ 596 180 
BEG, VOOMOR. ....6 0.026000 oe Ts, Shegetcubeobswe 779 86279 
CNS s wc cneaube lea I 5s cinta dcivecd 596 24 
Tee Central Illinois............ 1,366 280 
ie iows.smns relets SR er ee ee 901 2380 
Burlington.... ....... .. ap ne RT cee ey ee 680 164 
Ec saacscomipams o adeebhnmss cabcasmectale tee 60 
NI acs sce: séa-tes¥es o" . Haeeiewht Thode aude Teed 1,107 202 
EC scaccdeccceae tte acta peheleeen ae %2 14 
Manhattan.............. RIS pac ocBicswu. deanna 597 73 
Leavenwerth ............ EY as edth uth cadasts 610 19! 
PT cela viscsencsvad Savannah.................. 7 341 
PN Sciinsiencene cen i. S| eee 500 4\ 
Charlestom..............0. South Carolina............ 128 «2,912 
CO ee West German.............. 40 | 656 
ee Columbia River........... 190 4 
Walla Walia. ........0+- - pt Ee er 241 39 
EE aca crcbigtassae Central Pennsyivania.... 760 1,194 
Kureka Springs.. <...... APEAMGGS....... ..cccesses. 500 60 
I boo basanncadvixnd Minnesota ................. G6 1% 
A ene Cae West Wisconsin.... ..... 45 58 
ree ere » Prd ae - 416 215 
Mth: <50c aosscuwbn West Nebraska........ ... 758 22 
SS ee CO 32 
er > nnn 370 7 
Elkhorn Valler.......... LE ochiegen tn waiuad 274 18 
Omaha......... <$eenianae » ee ee 177 
os orcidce dine cenec PN sons ctctivesaxaces 558 74 
ATOOR <..... «.--s0--.s.. « SERS Miieels......... OF 99 
B POs 6 ov cecssccess " Wr “Vast aes 712 iv 
NES dads ccone'sonw sess koedrdxeteDisetasds 926 302 
NS iid pw'vetueiamw es a a ee 605 131 
Champaign........ ...... I echt cuties Jabs s . 687 145 
SpringGeld................ ” Pe ee re 150 
Independence............ South Kansas.............. 494 105 
I cco: svccsncoce S vg ee Pec eS ae 3a 849 130 
EE a deneciine % ” pet aceeaeeran 7 114 
ee | ea 79 
eos oc cc's sens aa - A RE ee Rl 91 133 
North Missouri..........Central Missouri.... .... 13] 342 
ccs veskute Secu ae 830 140 
NS, so oncdisasheveane ts " , eee 1100 159 
DOO BAB. c 00000000000 WINS «0.0. wre0nsescende 48 6161 
Milwaukee....... Tee ” Mikes. +. <hiantpoae Sa ee 
IIE wcesntececacccveces Pee Mas vvces te0sics 1,094 224 
Valparaiao................ Ms W. In@fams...........0. 663 =105 
New Albany............. Indiana ...... WAP Sencaee os 586 =—«:172 
Hillsborough ............ GN oss osc ncanennca 1,154 358 
Dubuque. ............... Upper Iowa. 526 «140 
PEE. ciieeess & soe S Pr ticd Mpbtwewdeed 671 106 
Sas nn sss sonadaecer'ees New England.............. 1,590 292 
New Philadelphia....... en 1113 7 
Barnesville .. ...... Kael Oe Tebusegenwead eelieans, Se 
SIO RT CORON ws gi Oe 946 486-367 
Charleston. ..... . ~ i sR 622 2 
Morgantown ............ - When taaee 580 40s 4434 
A an "| ers ecetatae 615 8307 
one bc cancknwene ” me re te 407-395 
SN. opiccetica & On. Tenshctediaad 250 i 
pe Ue 
Pe a errr EEE Keb Sub otiedce debate 974 185 

Totals this week, 67 districts............ ....... 42,056 20,365 

‘Totals last week, 156 districts....................86,369 56,139 

Grand totals, 223 districts...................... 128,452 76,504 
EE ee 





These returns show a total vote of 204 956 in 223 districts. 
The majority in favor of the admission of women is 51,948. 
Tast week it was 30,230 in a total of 142,508 in 156 districts. 
The majority is, therefore, it will be seen, constantly in- 
creasing. : 

There are included in the tables given this week and last 
full returns for the following conferences: 


Ns DONO 6:5 snes 0.40 sh d00edie ved oveasbesteann 2,981 4,288 
Be Ig ID yo ohio osc dindnicsssisseosersenbs 4,561 965 
A Ce ncnb edn cavcekvncicadesecasecscwaaed 3,057 = 468 
Wout Gorman, 4 GIStriCts, 21.06.6600 scccveccscccccesecccce 154 2,0u5 
pO PE ere ek 
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THE DIFFICULTY IN THE UNITED BRETHREN 
CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. C, H. KIRACOFE. 








In the interest of truth I wish, through THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, to state a few facts, a knowledge of which is neces- 
sary to a correct understanding of a very unfortunate 
church difficulty. These facts are matters of record, and, 
I presume, will not be denied by either party to the un- 
happy controversy. 

For a number of years the United Brethren Church had 
no formulated confession of faith or constitution. A con- 
fession of faith, however, was adopted by its tirst General 
Conferenge, in the year 1815 A constitution was adopted 
by the General Conference in the year 1841. This consti- 
tution went into effect at once, and for a period of forty- 
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eight years it was recognized as such throughout the 
Church. Within that period no changes were made either 
in the Constitution or the Confession of Faith. The Con- 
stitution contains the following clauses in reference to 
changes, viz : 

** No rule or ordinance shall at any time be passed to change 
or doaway the Confession of Faith as it now stands.” 

* There shall be no alteration of the foregoing Constitution 
unless by request of two-thirds of the whole society.” 

The General Conference of 1885, after declaring these 
two constitutional clauses, ‘‘in their language and ap- 
parent meaning so far reaching as to render them extraor- 
dinary and impracticable as articles of constitutional 
law,’’ created a ‘‘ commission’ composed of twenty-seven 
persons, who were instructed to ‘‘ prepare such a form of 
belief and such amended fundamental rules for the gov- 
ernment” of the Church as would, ‘“‘in their judgment, be 
best adapted to secure its growth, etc.” 

The ** commission’’ was to complete its work by the first 
of January, 1886, and then submit it to a vote of the peo- 
ple. and when the result of the vote showed that two thirds 
of the votes cast were given in approval of the proposed 
Confession of Faith and Constitution, the bishops were to 
* publish and proclaim said result through the official 
organs of the Church.’”’ Whereupon they were to become 
the * fundamental belief and organic law of the Church.” 

The minority, at the time of the passage of the above 
measure, called ‘‘ The Commission Act,’’ read, and had 
entered upon the journal, a protest against the act, declar- 
ing that it was unconstitutional, and, therefore, revolu- 
tionary, and that they would not submit to any changes 
brought about in this manner. They held that no changes 
could be made in the Confession of Faith, at least not 
until the clause in the Constitution pertaining thereto 
should be abrogated, and that the Constitution required 
a request and not a vote, and that, too, of two-thirds of 
the whole society and not two thirds of those requesting, 
which would be ridiculous. 

Hence, when the work of the Commission was sub- 
mitted, they and their adherents refused to vote, either for 
or against the propositions submitted, on the ground that 
they were not leyally before the Church. The result was 
that only about fifty thousand out of a membervhip of over 
two hundred thousand voted. Ofcourse, underthe circum- 
stances more than two-thirds of those voting favored the 
propositions, and, accordingly, on the 13.h of Mey, 1889, the 
majority of the bishops proclaimed the result through the 
Religious Telescope On thesame day their proclamation 
was read to the General Conference, then assembled at 
York, Penn., and the chaicman declared: ‘* We hereby pass 
from under the old and legislate under the amended con- 
stitution.” Whereupon Bishop Milton Wrizht and four- 
teen of the delegates present, refusiog to legislate under 
the amended constitution, withdrew to another room and 
coatinned tbe sessions of the conference, legislating under 
the old constitucion, electing bishops and other general 
Church officials. 

The division thus made, soon extended throughout the 
Church—those adhering to the old Constitution and Con- 
fession, being designated as Radicals or Conservatives, 
those adhering to the new as Liberals. Both parties 
claiming to be the true Church and the rightful owners of 
the property, suits were brought to determine property 
rights. The Liberals were, at the time of division, in pos 
session of all the general Church property and a large 
part of the parsonages and church houses, hence, as a 
matter of course, they carried with them a large majority 
of the members, and will, goubtless, hold them so long as 
they hold the property. 

In the trials already had, three propositions have been 
argued pro and con. The Liberals have claimed, in the 
first place, that the action of the General Conference of 
1889, approving the work of ‘“‘the Commission,” is final, 
and that the civil courts will not go back of their action. 
The Radicals have maintained that, while in questions 
purely ecclesiastical, civil courts will not go back of the 
decision of general Church bodies, in questions which in- 
volve property rights they will. The Liberals have main- 
tained, iu the secon place, that the Coustitution of 1841 
was not valid organic law, it pever having been submitted 
to a popular vote; the Radicals have held thatit was. In 
the third place, the Liberals have claimed that they did 
not violate the Constitution in bringing about the new or 
amended Articles of Faith and Constitutional Law; the 
Radicals affirmed that they did. 

So far four judges, all in the lower courts, have rendered 
decisions on these propositions, all of whom have easen- 
tially held with the Radicals on the first two propositions, 
but three of the four have held with the Liberals on the 
third, and bence adjudged to them the property. In each 
case, an appeal was immediately taken to the higher court, 
and thus the contest will, doubtless, go on until a decision 
is obtained from the highest court to which it can be car- 
ried. 


DAYTON, O. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 





BisHorp KATZER has become archbishop of Milwaukee, 
in succession to Archbishop Heiss, recently deceased. 


...Several ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, have been suspended by their conferences for be- 
coming candidates for political offices and leaving their 
churches te go on the stump. 


...-The trial of the Rev. Howard McQueary for heretical 
utterances in a book recently issued, will be begun on the 
7th of January, in Cleveland, before a court of clergymen 
appointed by the bishop of the diccese. 


.... Tbe Freedman’s Aid and Southern Education Society 
of the Methodis" Episcopal Churcb, will celebrate this 
year its twenty-fifth anniversary. In these twenty-five 
years it has received and expended nearly three millions of 
dollars. 





.... The college which the Jesuits opened in Canterbury, 
after they had been expelled from France in 1880, is again 
to be clesed. The reason assigned is, that the patronage 
has not justified its continuance. The scholars will be sent 
to similar schools in England and France. 


..--Up to December 12th, the total amount contrib- 
uted in aid of General Booth’s scheme in England was up- 
wards of $400,000. Large collections for the scheme are 
being taken in many of the Non-conformist churches. 
In Dr. Mackennal’s church in Bowdon, a collection of 
over $5,000 was taken. 


....- The Rev. O. B. Milligan and the Rev. J. S. Carson, of 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church, who were suspended 
for advocating the repeal of the rule which prohibited 
members of the Church from participating in civil elec- 
tions, are strongly sustained by the members of their re- 
spective congregations. 


...-Calvary Methodist Church, of this city, which has 
just been enlarged and is said to be the largest Methodist 
church in the United States, was re-opened Sunday. It 
has Sunday-school rooms which will accommodate 1,600 
children, and its auditory is said to be the largest of any 
Protestant church in this city. 


.---One of the great Buddhist temples at Kioto, Japan, 
is the center of a big embezzlement. Some priests forged 
the seal of the temple in 1887 and secured $86,000 from a 
national bank, which the temples of the Jodo sect after- 
ward refunded. And yet ministers the world over are 
charged with having no head for business. 


....According to Dr. Sheldon Jackson, the Presbyterian 
Church now has seven missions and -four churches, with 
from seventy to eighty communicants each in Alaska. The 
church in Sitka has 360 commuaoaicants. Besides the Pres- 
byterian Church, the Moravian, the Protestant Episcopal, 
the Me:hodist Episcopal, the Roman Catholic and the 
Aoglican Church have missions in Alaska. 


...-The Ohio Sabbath Association at its recent annual 
meeting in Springticld, Ohio, passed resolutions strongly 
opposing tl e opening of the Columbian Exposition on Sun- 
days, and declaring that if the Exposition is open on Sun- 
days ‘we shall deem it our duty to discourage, asfar as 
possible, the attendance of our people as also tbe contrib- 
uting of money, products, etc., by them to said Exposi- 
tion.”’ 


...." Toe Religious Futare of our Country ”’ is the topic 
to be discussed at the meeting of the American Institute of 
Christian Philosophy, Tuesday eveniaog, Junuary 6th, at 
Hamilton Hall, Columbia College. The Rev. George L. 
Thompson, of Bridgeport, Conn., will read the paper, It is 
expected that an important announcement regarding the 
endowment of the [ast tute will be made at that meeting, 
to which the public is cordially invi:ed. 


....We are informed by a cable dispatch from Rome 
that the Pope has finished the draft of his eacyclical upon 
the social qaestion. He has been over a year preparing 
this letter, and has consulted, it is said, authorities episco- 
pal and economical from different countries concerning it. 
The Pope considers this question the greatest at the pres- 
ent time. He desires by the publication of this encyclical, 
to place the papacy and the Roman Catholic Church at the 
head of the moyement to secure the safety of society. 


fees. The Free Church of [taly recently held its annual 
convention,37 delegates representing 40 congregations and 7 
stations being present. There were reports of progress from 
nearly all places. The convention decided upon the name of 
* Kvangelical Church of Italy ”’ as their official title in the 
future. Among the representatives of other Protestant 
bodies present were two from the Waldensian churches, 
who declared that their communion still cherished the 
hope of being able to unite with the Free Church. 


“»..The Methodists of Germany are almost unanimous 
in their opposition to the proposal to admit women to the 
General Conference. A correspondent of the Z'on’s Her- 
ald, writing from Berlin, says that when the vote was 
taken iu the first Methodist Churchin that city, it was 
found to be forty-four against to one in favor of the women. 
Whereupon the pastor cried out: “Ob, children! 1 am 
asbamed.”’ Many of them regard the woman movement 
as one led by atheists and anarcaists. 


....A third branch of the Mormon Charch has just been 
organized, it is stated,iu lowa. It consists of those who 
accept the Book of Mormon, but do not accept the elder 
Josepb Smith as a prophet of the Lord. In their articles 
of incorporation they call themselves the Church of Christ. 
The new Charch discards all the methods and machinery 
of Joseph Smith, the Book of Doctrine and Covenants, the 
prophecies of Smith and Young and their successors, 
polygamy and everythiog of Mormonism except what is 
contained in the book itself. 


*...According to the latest Synodical reports the Wal- 
densians have, outside of the historic valleys, 44 congiega- 
tions and 36 pastors. In addition to these there are 46 
preachiog places. The regular pastors are aided by 20 
evangelists, 60 teachers, and 14 colporteurs. The tota) 
number of communicants is 4,266, an increase of 192 1n the 
last twelve months. The reports complain that Catholic 
parents send their children to the elementary classes of 
the WalJensiaaos, but withdraw them as,soon as they are 
old enough to participate io the religious instruction of 
the schools. 


,...A church on \;ceels has recently been completed by 
the Russian Imperial Railroad Shops in Tiflis. The car 
contairs a small sacristy for the priest, and room for sev- 
enty worshigers. [t is elegantly coostructed, and orna- 
mented with much religious symbolism. The richly carved 
oaken altar is in the rear of the car, and over it on the top 
of the car, alarge gilt cross. Beneath tbe platform are 
three small bells. The cost of the whole wa: 12,000 roubles. 
This inavyation in the church line is intended to be used 





—— 


by princes, generals and other high officials in time of war. 
It is stated that similar railroad churches are to be built 
for all the districts of Russia. 


Missions. 


DISCRIMINATION IN CHRISTIAN 
JAPAN AND INDIA. 


BY N. G. CLARK, DD., 
FOREIGN SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 








CHARITIES 





It is an age of opportunity, of Christian endeavor of the 
most varied forms. It is the glory of the age that Chris- 
tianity is entering into all forms of social life, ministering 
to human needs as never before. Contrast the few great 
interests that occupied the thought of men, and of Chris- 
tian men, a century ago with the manifold, jostling, busy 
activities of to-day. If the current of popular religious 
life is less satisfactory to those who would measure only 
its depth, it is not less beneficent as we notice its breadth 
and the thousand channels into which it is directed and 
through which many of the waste places of life have been 
made fruitful in blessings to mankind. 

All these varied interests and enterprises can only be 
carried on at a great expenditure of time and money. 
Never were calls for both more frequent or more exacting, 
To have either at command is to be exposed to daily and 
almost hourly calls. Each interest is clamorous, often 
ignoring every other in its eager quest, till life is almost a 
burden to those who are known to be able and willing to 
help every good enterprise. The result is, that relief is 
often found in the bestowment of one’s charities without 
due consideration, so that objects and causes of gravest 
moment fail of their proper regard. 

Some local object, valuable in itself and to be considered 
favorably, if funds were ample for all good enterprises, is 
proposed to the exclusion of objects of far greater moment 
to the broader interest of the kingdom of God at home 
and abroad. 

We have been led to this train of thought in conse- 
quence of the lack of means now at the command of our 
great missionary societies, as shown by the calls just now 
put forth by the Home Missionary Society and by the 
American Board. There is money enough in the hands of 
Christian men and women for all worthy charities of the 
day could their attention be secured to the real important 
interests. Representatives of the different causes are, of 
course, debtors to their profession and are expected to do 
their best for the interests they serve; but in the clamor 
of many voices coming up from every quarter, the duty of 
careful discrimination becomes the more necessary. For 
instance, we cannot believe that the constituency of the 
American Board are at all aware of the real necessity of 
earnest and enlarged effort to save their foreign work from 
serious disaster. The cry for help from all benevolent 
societies has become wearisome, almost repulsive, and in 
the variety of urgent interests near at hand, often filling 
the entire field of view, the situation abroad is neglected 
or fails of securing due regard. 

To all thoughtful minds we beg leave to commend the 
present needs of the various missions of the American 
Boards. Besides the support of a larger number of mis- 
sionaries than ever before, an advance in appropriations of 
not less than from fifteen to twenty per cent. is required 
on the current expenses of the coming year for native 
agencies, Christian education, and grants in aid of strug- 
gling Christian communities, coming out from ignorance 
and superstition; but the pecuniary condition of thetreasury 
compels prudent business men on the Prudential Commit- 
tee, to order a general reduction of sixteen per cent. on the 
appropriations of Jast year—a serious blow affecting some 
missions more seriously than others, according to new work 
begun and in prozress. Thus there is a reduction of forty 
per cent in Japan where the blow falls with most crusb- 
ing weight on the direct evangelistic work and hardly 
less so on the Doshisha College and Theological Seminary. 

Tae reduction of $12 000, largely for these objects, cripples 
the work of the mi:sion and reduces by one half at least 
the value of the entire expenditure on this field, inclusive 
of salaries. The most vital agencies in the Japan mission 
are the native ministry, and the institutions for higher 
Christian education. To deprive the missionaries in 
charge of the several stations of their co-laborers, to de- 
privethe theological students of their means of support 
while engaged in study, and for engaging in evangelistic 
labors in their vacations—to this necessity is the mission 
reduced, for the want of tenor twelve thousand dollars. 
Where can money go further for the promotion of the 
kingdom of Christ? 

Hardly less disastrous on the whole, and in some re- 
spects even more so, must be the result of reduction on the 
Marathi mission, whose estimates are cut down even more 
thanin Japan. Missionaries in India bave been encour- 
aged of late years by a greater readiness in many quarters 
to give heed to the Gospel message, and by the desire to 
secure preachers and mission schools as never before. 
Hence the enlargement of their plans, requiring additional 
expenditure, that favorable opportunities long waited for 
may be worthily improved. This painful reduction cannot 
but be as much an occasion of triumph to the enemies of 
the truth as it is distressing to the missionaries, especially 
in the Marathi mission, where the reduction requires the 
dismissal of not less than thirty-five out of seventy-five 
preachers and Bible readers, whose support ranges from 
$75 to $’00, each according to their location, and sixty out 
of 121 village mission schools—in great mea-ure the begin- 
niogs of work in new places—each costing from #50 to $75 
a year. About two fifths must be stricken off from the es- 
timate for the support of station schools under the imme- 
diate care of missionaries; and the privileges of a noi mal 
school for thirty students, at a cost of $450 for the year, 
must be given up, and the two newspapers in the native 
language, highly prized as they are as a means of Chris- 
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tian culture to the Christian community, one of which is 
now completing its forty-ninth volume, must be suspended 
for the want of the $1,080 required to keep them up. 

But enough of these particulars; enough, it is hoped, to 
show the gravity of the situation, the importance of instant 
and enlarged effort for missions abroad, to save what has 
been done in the past, and to turn to account the unrivaled 
opportunities and successes of the present—the results of 
many consecrated lives and of the divine blessing on ef- 
forts to realize the Lord’s last command. 

Boston, Mass. 








Diblical Research. 


RECENT DISCUSSIONS OF THE SYNOPTIC PROB- 
LEM. 


Asa purely literary question there is in the whole range 
of Biblical criticism probably none that surpasses in interest 
the Synoptic problem, altho the Pentateuchal riddle out- 
ranks it considerably in its historical bearings and impor- 
tance. In character the Synopticis the simpler of the two, 
but in solution evidently the more difficult. At any rate, 
Old Testament students are practically a unit on the num- 
ber of documents entering into the present Hexateuch and 
also on the parts and portions to be assigned to it—a result 
which, considering the purely internal nature of the evi- 
dences and the thousand and one chances for radical diver- 
sities, is little short of a marvelous achievement of literary 
criticism,unsurpassed bye anything done in classical or Ori- 
ental philology. On thc other hand, on the literary origin 
of the Synoptic gospels a general consensus bas as yet not 
been established, altho the tendencies are in this direction. 
The problemitself can be most clearly formulated in the 
statement that Matthew, Mark and Luke show so many 
points of difference and divergency that it is impossible for 
one of them to have been the exclusive source of the other 
two, or any two of the third; while, on the other hand, 
the agreements are so many and striking that the three 
gospels cannot have been written absolutely independent 
of each other or of some common source. 

Of recent discussions on this question the most valuable 
are probably those of Pastor Alfred Resch andof Prof. L. 
Schulze, because they evince the greatest amount of inde- 
pendent research and approach the subject from different 
standpoints, the former rather critically but optimistic- 
ally, the latter as a conservative and without the assur- 
ance at present of an entirely satisfactory solution. The 
former has given the whole discussion a new impetus by 
the introduction of anew element, namely of the Agrapha 
or those statements found in the early literature of the 
Church which are quoted as equally scriptural and dicta of 
Christ as are those which have been collected in our present 
gospels. The latter in the nature of the case cannot be more 
than a chrestomathy of what our Lord said and did, and 
there is no reason why in other writings there should not 
have been preserved statements of the Lord not found in 
these gospels, or why those in the gospels should not have 
been selected from earlier writings, with the omitted parts 
of which the Church Fathers were acquainted, and which 
they utilized not as “‘ gospel,’’ but as ‘“‘ agrapha”’ or “‘ un- 
written gospel,’’ i. ¢., not received into the accepted gospel 
records. Resch is convinced that the current and fall use 
of this new factor will contribute materially toward find- 
ing the Ariadne thread to lead Bible students out of 
the synoptic labyrinth, He claims as reasonably secured 
the following propositions: 

1, Priority of the Gospel of Mark; 2, the existence of a 
pre-canonical Hebrew gospel document, which contained 
chiefly the Sayings of Christ, but which was lost at an 
early date; 3, the theory of two sources, which means that 
these two sources—namely, Mark and the pre-canonical 
gospel documeut—constituted the chief sources of the first 
and the third gospel; 4, the secondary character of the first 
canonical gospel, which is not an original work, nor a 
translation of the Hebrew gospel ascribed to Matthew, but 
a compilation made from the Greek Mark and a Hebrew 
gospel made by an author not himself standing in the clos 
est connection with the facts recorded; 5, the use of the 
pre-canonical source by Mark isa matter not yet entirely 
settled. Resch himself claims that the use of this source 
by Mark is even more extensive than is claimed by Weiss, 
and that this fact explains the strong agreement existing 
between the three gospels: further, that this pre-canonical 
but lost document was also used by Paul and other New 
Testament writers, and explains their peculiar knowledge 
of Christ’s doings and sayings scarcely traceable to our 
gospels; and, thirdly, that this document, too, is the source 
ofthe Agrapha. The pre canonicalsource Resch regards 
as the key to the situation; but further investigation must 
show how correct orincorrect this departure will prove to 
be. It certainly is a most attractive theory. The most seri- 
ous difficulty in the way is that the existence of this source 
is as yet purely hypothetical, and there is not a single frag- 
ment that can with certainty be claimed forit. It may 
turn out to be merely a deus ex machina. 

Schulze’s investigations show that the conservative 
scholarship of Germany stands to the Synoptic problem as 
it does to the Pentateuchal, accepting them both as real. 
He is a member of the Rostock faculty, the most conserva- 
tive and even confessional inGermany. The following is 
a summary of his results: 

1. That Matthew in Aramaic-Hebrew wrote the gospel as 
he was accustomed to preach to the Jewish Christians. 

2. Luke gives us his own sources, namely: a) the declara- 
tions made by eye-witnesses and servants of the Word, 
among whom St. Paul was a leading source; b) written 
sources; €) special investigations during his stay in Pales- 
tine (Czesearea) from the oldest witnesses, such as Mary, 
Peter, John, James. Possibly he used also the Hebrew 
Matthew, but not our present Mark. 

3. Mark, according to the testimony of Papias, drew 
chiefly from Peter, and probably also from the Hebrew 
Matthew. 





4, The use made of these sources was not a slavish copy- 
ing, but a free and independent production of what the 
writers learned and knew, according to the needs of the 
congregation. 

Accordingly, we must accept: a) that the oral tradition 
was the chief formative and directive factor in this work, 
under the inspiration and guidance of the Holy Spirit. The 
necessity of putting the words and deeds of Christ into 
permanent form in the shape of writings became apparent 
assoon as Christianity spread, and for this step the sacred 
writings of the Old Testament furnished ready and sug- 
gestive models. b) Naturally, then, a gospel summary 
for the Jewish Christian was the first necessity, and hence 
originated the Hebrew Matthew at an early date. The 
present text of Matthew has already been used by the 
‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.”’ ¢) Hence the first 
Hebrew gospel according to St. Matthew is the foundation 
of our present series of Synoptic gospels. From this fact 
we can explain the chief substance of the gospels as such ; 
and secondly, the fundmental order of them all, namely, 
the Proclamation of the Baptist; Baptism of Christ; 
Temptation; Entrince upon the Messianic Work in Galilee; 
Departure for Jerusalem for the final step; Eatrance into 
that city; Trial; Sufferings; D2ath; Resurrection. This 
fact explains, in the third place, the departures, of Luke 
in cases where Matthew and Mark agree, and the 
independent use made by him of the Hebrew Matthew 
and his other sources of information, both personal and 
written. The Hebrew Matthew, accordingly, contained 
(a) the chief substance of our Matthew, as learned 
from the agreements with Luke and Mark; (b) in 
Mark it was modified by data secured from Peter and re- 
arranged from another point of view; (c) it was not Jewish- 
Christian in the sense that it was a ‘‘tendency writing” 
opposed in spirit to the other gospels;'(d) the parts in the 
Hebrew Matthew not suitable for Gentile Christians, Luke 
omitted and further substituted materials gathered else- 
where; (e) the Hebrew Matthew probably did not at first 
contain an account of the nativity of Christ. d)In the 
selection of materials, and in his arrangement, Luke is as 
independent as Matthew. He himself says that he is a 
compiler, but Matthew is not his leading source, as is seen 


from the fact that for the birth and itineracy of Christ he 
has an independent source. The Hebrew Matthew he 
knew only from Paul’s interpretation of it. Hisagreement 
with Mark (cf. down to Mark iv, 35) need not be drawn 
from a common literary source, but could be derived from 
oraltradition. ¢) In addition tooral tradition, Luke relied 
chiefly upon the authority of St. Paul. That the latter 
had a close acquaintance with the history of Christ, inde- 
pendent of our gospel records, is clear from his epistles, 
which information ne doubtless secured from the Apostles. 
Luke’s gospel is also the third in historical order, and is 
the one which is critically the best secured, and it again 
furnishes the best testimony to the authenticity and truth- 
fulness of the other two Synoptic gospels and of the fourth. 
f) With all the differences in presentation, there are no 
contradictions in our present gospels. Harmonistics are 
as much a legitimate critical discipline here asin secular 
literature, and with results far more satisfactory. 








Che Sunday-Fchool. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 11th. 
IDOLATRY IN ISRAEL.—I KIncs XII, 25-33. 


Notes.—‘' Then Jeroboam built Shechem.” —Enlarged 
the old town into the capital of the new empire.———“ Pen- 
uel.”’—See Gen. xxxii, 30; there it is written Peniel. Itisa 
question as yet undecided which is the older form of the 
name. Probably Penuel was the original form. It means 
“Face of El.”,———“‘ If this people go up to offer sacrifices 
in the house of the Lord at Jerusalem,’’—All civilized na- 
tions at the time of the lesson were distinctly religious na- 
tions; that is, the priestly class»controlled the political 
power, no matter how degraded the religion; but the Jew- 
ish nation was the most religious nation of all times, we 
do not except time uptodate. The religious observances 
of the temple were everything that stimulated the com- 
plete life, whether it was the life of the home or the street. 
These exercises were all they had of mental culture or of 
amusement. The temple court was to the Jewish nation 
what the games of Corinth was to the Greeks, the Hippo- 
drome to the Romans, or the Oracles to either. Therefore 
to win the people their religious allegiance must be first 
secured by will or impiety.———“‘ Two culves of gold.”— 
These were undoubtedly colossal human-headed, winged 
oxen, in imitation of those in Solomon’s Temple, and very 
like those discovered in the excavation at Nimriid.—— 
* Of gold.”—Gold plated. Probably for the sake of haste 
they were carved of wood and then made as gorgeous as 
possible with plates of gold. Ivory entered, probably, into 


their composition.———'‘ And he set one in Bethel,and the 
other put he in Dan.’”’—At the southernmost and northern- 
most borders of the kingdom of Jeroboam ——‘‘And made 


priests from among all the people.’”’—He had to or have no 
priests at all; for the whole tribe of Levi naturally stayed 
to support the temple at Jerusalem. “Intheeighth 
month.”’—It was an opposition attraction to the regular 
Feast of the Tabernacles,held a month earlier in Jerusalem. 
This was a master-stroke. He kept his people; they were 
saved a long trip to the southward; and, as the hervests 
were nearly a month later in the north, the feast would 
come when all work on the soil was actually done. 

Instruction.—The lesson to-day is of a man, high iu au- 
thority, who used his whole influence to pervert the people 
away from God. His sole reason was self-aggrandizement. 

He dia it the only way he could—by counterfeiting 
the religion he stabbed. One of the readiest deceits we 
practice upon ourselves is this: “I am all right. My 
acts have a motive—a religious motive. Who can dis- 
pute me?’’ It was with such an ostensible religious motive 
that Cortez conquered Mexico. Religion cloaks many a 
shame and disgraceful deed. Let us not deceive ourselves! 
Test this religious motive! Is it unselfish, pure, true, 
Christlike? then go ahead. If not, you are simply trying 
to cheat yourself. It isn’t manly, and it doesn’t pay. 








But the counterfeiter is even a deadlier enemy than the 
ridiculer. The counterfeiter is a depressor of values. But 
we accept no less the Eagle dollar because there are a hun- 
dred clever imitations. Should we not the same accept 
the true Christian when we find him, even if the woods are 
full of defaulting members. of the Church? One of the 
quickest excuses the pastor meets is this: ‘‘ Look here. 
There is A., a member of your church in good and regular 
standing, and he cheated me inatrade last Monday. If 
that’s the kind of a Christian you keep, I beg to be excused 
from being like him.’”’ Of course you do. He is a blot. 
Weall recognize the fact. Don’t be ablack spot! But look 
at B. there. Ste gives all her time to helping people. She 
is the angel of the community. Be like her. That’s the 
kind ofa Christian. She is honest and never tells lies. 
She nevercheats. There are plenty ofthem. Seek out the 
good, not the counterfeit, and be like the former. 

Notice that Jeroboam’s whole motive for turning the 
people away from the Lord was a personal one. It was to 
save his kingdom and his life. There are professional 
wreckers in every walk in every community. When the 
world is startled that a tie has been put across the track 
to spill the train and rob the mangled passengers, we 
stand aghast at the atrocity. Yet this occurs in business 
life day in aad day out, and no protest is made. To stran- 
gle half-a-dozen small dealers tu death is as immoral as to 
preach a particular dry-goods house from the pulpit rather 
than Christ. Let us sift motives and look at things in 
their proper relations. 

There will be plenty said and preached to-day about 
‘worshiping the golden calf.” "Still there cannot be too 
much said on the subject in thecity pulpit or too little in 
the country one. Apiog the rich, envying their style, and 
worshiping the possessors uf a fat box at the safety vault 
is acity vice. It will not pay to inveigh too heavily against 
this moral taint in a parish where the minister barely can 
co!lect his six hundred a year. There they worship the 
calf rather than the gold. 

There is a word to be said against the selection of the 
wrong men for the ministry. Most men select themselves; 
but many of these are not the one; to judge. Quite a per- 
centage of the young men in our theological schools have 
no business to preach. Something more than mere piety 
is demanded nowadays in this seething world. It would 
be well if theological professors would frankly give a man 
a hint now and then tnat he had better try something else; 
the Christian Church would be saved mueh shame and 
apxiety. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. ‘ 
BREAKER, J. C., rec. Jan. Ist, Southington, Conn. 
CARTER, C. 8., Mitchell, called to Columbus, Ind. 
CODVILLER, WIL1u1AM, rec. Jan. Ist, Warren, O. 
DAVIS, GEORGE W., rec. Jan, Ist,, Biddeford, Mass. 
DITMARS, J. G., Bridgeport, Conn., called to Brovklyn, N. Y- 
= H. A., Damariscotta, Me., aceepts call to Haverhill, 

ass. 


EYLES, Wo. J., Lake Benton, Minn., resigns. 

FOOTE, C. A., Lake Crystal, Minn., resigns. 

GREY, WaALtrTeR, Shirley, Mass., accepts call 
Conn. 

HARRIS, Anos, Weston, Mass., resigns. 

HAZLEWOOD, F.T.. D.D., Lynn, Mass., resigns. 

HEDDEN, W1.t1aM D., East Orange, N. J.. died Dec. 24th, aged 
52. 


to Bridgeport, 


McKEAN, Horace G., rec. Dac. 23d, Philadelphia, Penn. 

MOORE, AnpRew R,. rec. Dec. 3ist, East Somerville, Mass. 

PECK, A.C., Cherryfield, Me., accepts cal to Shelburne Falls, 
Mass. 

RATHBONE, D. P., Blodget’s Mills, N. Y., resigns. 

RYDER, F., W., East Boston, Mass., resigns. 

SMITH, HARLAN P., Westfield, accepts call to Waltham, Mass. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

BASSETT, AvsTIN B., Williamstown, called to East ch., Ware, 

M 


BATES. H. L., Petaluma, Cal., accepts call to Eugene City, Ore. 
BIDOLE., Jacosp A., South Nor valk Conn., resigns. ‘ 
BISCOE, GeorGeE S., Waverly, accepts call to Milford Neb. 
BJORKMAN, L. W. A., inst. December 27th, Hartford, Conn. 
BRAINERD, EpwARD R., Park ch., Los Angeles, Cal., resigns. 
BnEWER, Davip H., Maynard, Mass., resigns. 

CHASE, ALONZO, inst. Jan. Ist, New Britain, Conn. : 
CLAIBORNE, Cyrus H., New Orleans, accepts call to New 


Iberia, La. : . 
COLLINS, Cc. C., ord. Dec. 30th, McLeansville, N. C. 
DAVIES, Taomas M., Pavilion ch., Biddeford, Me , resigns. 
DINSMORE, CHARLEs A., inst. Jan. lst, Willimantic, Conn. 
DUGAN, WrLuiaM R., Weston, Vt., resigns : 
EWELL, Joan L., Second ch., Millbury, Mass., resigns. 
FULLER, E. R.. Hiram, ,Ohio, accepts call to New Smyrna, 


Fla. 
FULLERTON, EpwARpDG., Park ch.. Worcester, Mass., accepts 
call to Park St. ch., Bridgeport, Conn. ‘ a 
HA\YNEs, E. M., Rutland, accepts cali to Pittsford, Vt. 
HODGES, Joan G., Fremont, Mich., accepts cail to Eldon, Ia. 
HOLLISTER, F. M., inst. Dec. 3ist, Wappine, Conn. 
KIRKPATRICK, DAVip M., Grass Lake, Mich., accepts call to 
Carson City, Neb. 
LINDQUIST, A. F., inst. Dec. 3ist, Collinsville, Conn. 
MOSHER, ADELBERT E.. Hastings, la., resigns. 
MOULTON, JAMES W., inst. December 30th. : 
PENNIMAN, HeENrRy M., Chicago, Ill., accepts call to Keokuk, 


PHILLIPS, JEPHTHA H., East ch., Los Angeles, Cal., resigns. 
PORTER, Lexingtoa, Mass., resigns. : 
SEWALL, Joun L., Plymouth, Mass., resigns. 
SNEED, J. W., Albina, Ore., accepts cail to Palermo, Cal. 
STOWE. CHARLEs E£., inst. Jan. Ist, Limsbury, Conn. 
WARNER, CHARLES (., Alton, IIL, resigns. : 
WRIGHT, G. W., Meth., Barnard, accepts call to Bethel, Vt. 
YARROW, WILLIAM H., Millville, N. Y., accepts call to Stand- 

ish, Mich. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

CLIZBE, Jay, Amherst, Mass.. accepts call to Paw Paw, Mich. 
COMBs, E. L., inst. January Ist, Waverly, Kan. , 
EGGART, Joun E.. Kansas, accepts call to Portersville, Ill. 
EWART, Joan T., Miller, accepts call to Madison, S. D. 
HAZARD, CHRISTOPHER GRANT, Schaghticoke, called to Cats- 


kill, N. Y. 

JOHNSON, EpwArkp P., Chicago, Il., accepts call to Albany, 
+ |} € ¢ 
PAXTON, JamEs D., Schenectady, N. Y., accepts call to West 

Spruce ch., Pniladeipbia, Penn. se 
POLLOCK, G. A., Mendota. accepts call to Carlinville, Ill. | 
POWELSON, B. F., Dodge City, accepts call to Grand Juncrion, 

an. 
WILSON, GeorGeE P., Cong., Collinwood, accepts call to Clyde, 


SEWALL. J. L., Plymouth, Mass., resigns. hale 

WISSNER, C. H., Greene, Ia., accepts call to Belmar, N. Y. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BETTICHER, CHARL#s E., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns, 

BONNELL, CHARLES R., Philadelphia, Penn., died Dec. 26th, 


aged 63. ngs 2 ; 
HAMILTON, R. G., Canton, N. Y.. resigns. ; 
POrTER, C. A., Huron, accepts call to Lead City, South 


Dakota. 
ROSE. JOHN, T., Baltimore, Md., accepts call-to Gazenovia, 
N.Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
DITTMAR, D. N., Ref.. inst. Jan Ist. Greensburg, Penn. 7 


FULTON. JAMEs M., United Pres., Allegheny, Penn., resigns. 

LOWDEN, J. M., Free Baptist, inst. Jan. ist, Shawmut Ave. ch., 
Boston, Mass. F F 

MEYERS. H. V.S., Luth., inst. Jan. lst, Newburgh, N. Y. 

PADDOCK, C. L., Univ.,inst. Jan Ist, Camden, N. J. 

RICKER, £. W. F B., Providence, R, I., accepts call to Haver- 


hill, Mass. 
SELLECK, W.C.., Univ., inst. Jan. Ist, Denver, Col- 
TOWNE, F. W. F. B.. East Otisfield, Me., resigns. 
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f erature. the Revolution. A few of the clergy, | regarded themselves even as ‘‘ confirming | always hitherto been given as 1782. To 





{ fhe prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishera for all volumes received, 
The interests of our readers will guide ua in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 





EPISCOPACY IN AMERICA.” 


TILL the present century, the Eaglish 
Church took no account of colonier. By 
consequence, her interests in America 
were in a bad way. Her people passed 
from baptism to communion, if at all, 
without the intermediate rite of confirma- 
tion; her ministers had to be imported, 
or to cross the sea for orders at great ex- 
pense of time and money, and with the 
risks of shipwreck, smallpox, piracy, and 
other disasters of the voyage, by wkich 
it was at one time estimated that no legs 
than one-fourth of these p stulants lost 
their lives. Beyond these inherent diffi- 
culties, the soil and conditions were not 
favorable to the growth of this particular 
tree, The original settlers in the North 
were of alien stock; Puritans in New 
England, Dutch Presbyterians in New 
York, Quakers and afterwards German 
Lutherans in Pennsylvania, they had 
reason to dislike or detest the Establish- 
ment, and they looked on askance when 
it was planted among them. 

In Virginia and Maryland the auspices 
were apparently more favorable, but 
chiefly in the way of temporalities. Here 
the parson had his glebe, and might turn 
from the cure of souls to tobacco-plant- 
ing; as at home (where the chaplain was 
expected to marry the lady’s maid) his 
position and character were apt to be far 
from exalted. ‘‘A large portion of the 
Southern clergy were adventurers, broken 
men, valets who bad secured ordination 
from some complaisant bishop through the 
interest of their masters.” In Maryland 
the first one heard of used to preach on 
Sundays, and lecture on ‘‘ The Absurdi- 
ties of Christianity’’ through the week. 
Being once drunk during the service, this 
worthy was led out and caned by Govern- 
or Nicholson, wko on later occasions 
administered similar chastisement to 
others of the cloth. The bishop’s com- 
missaries, who might deserve more re- 
spect, did not always receiveit. A scheme 
laid before the Virginia Assembly in 1724 
proposes a curiously detailed mode of 
convicting and punishing clergymen for 
drunkenness and other offences against 
decency. 

There were not wanting earnest men 
who discerned the evils of their time and 
sought a cure. If bishops were ncces- 
sary to the being, or yet tothe well-being 
of the Church, why not havethem? The 
idea of a religious body existing for a 
century and more without its own gov- 
erning officers on the ground must have 
seemed as absurd to thinking men then 
as it does to us. Miller, chaplain of the 
fort at New York before 1700, urged a 
plan ‘‘ which, if it bad been carried out, 
would have changed the future ecclesias- 
tical history of America,” or so Dr. Mc- 
Connell thinks. Talbot, of Burlington, 
had another in 1702. The Governor of 
Maryland complained that the Church 
would decline if bishops were not sent. 
But all such scheny s, ¢fforts and entreat- 
ies were in vain. The authorities across 
the sea were deaf and blind. In their 
no‘ions a bishop was not a missionary but 
a dignitary, who could not be wasted on 
the roughness of a new and poor country. 
When help came at all, it was from the 
Society for “Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, organized in 1701. 

Astime went on, new difficulties arose 
with the development of the American 
idea. Prelates were cfiicers of the crown, 
and so of tyranny; thesystem which im- 
plied them ,{ however amorphous in their 
absence, was yet British, and thus offen- 
sive in a land where the spirit of self- 
government throve apace, Even her own 
members came to distrust the Church a3 
a foreign importation; their position be- 
gan to bear some resemblance to that of 
Romanists in England under Queen 
Elizabeth. 


* HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FROM THE PLANTING OF THE COLONIES TO THE END 
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like Whit3 and Provoost, were firm 


‘patriots; but most of them, and many of 


the laity (as at Boston) adhered to the 
crown, These went into exile, or re- 
mained under more or less disfavor. 
Seabury escaped to the British, made 
maps for them, took tha chaplaincy of 
one of their regiments, and till death re- 
ceived apension. Dr. McConnell zives a 
long tho incomplete list of ministers ban- 
ished, imprisoned, or harried, no doubt 
mostly with reason, Adams of York was 
ducked three times in a pond, Addison of 
Maryland had his large estate confiscated; 
McCrae of Virginia was mobbed, whip- 
ped, threatened with death, and so on. 
Stuart, a missionary to the Mohawks, had 
his chapel defiled and a bottle of rum 
poured over the altar. Trinity Churchin 
New York was barned with its school 
and rectory. These are only cases in point. 

The example of Washington and some 
others saved the Church from general ex- 
ecration and contempt, but not much of 
her was visibly left when the clouds 
rolled by. The storm-wind had swept 
away her clergy, leveled her sanctuaries, 
and sca-tered her flocks. White was the 
only minister in Pennsylvania; but he 
was a man of mark, and so were Sith 
in Maryland and Seabury in Connecticut. 
Each of these had his idea, and pre- 
ceeded to act upen it, That aresprctable 
and vigorous body could grow from such 
feeble beginnings is to the credit of those 
who did the pioneer work and laid the 
foundations, John Adams, a Congrega- 
tionalist, always looked back with satis- 
faction—and so may others—on the 
‘bold, daring, and hazardous” part he 
bore, as minister to England, * in the in- 
troduction of Episcopacy in America.” 

From this time forth the history of the 
Episcopal Church is identified with that 
of the nation. No longer a foreign and 
intruding element, no longer headless and 
amorphous,she took her place and chances 
as ome of several religious bodies, equal 
before the law, alike appealing to the 
popular conscience and dependent on 
popular favors, sharing alike in the good 
or evil fortunes of the land. Like other 
communions she has had ker ups and 
downs, her periods and places of depres- 
sion and prosperity, fruit-bearing and 
barrenness. 

The task of organization brought out 
the best qualities of her leaders—states- 
manlike wisdom, mutual patience or for- 
bearance. After this came an inglorious 
and unproductive period. The older men 
and ideas had had their day, the new were 
in no haste to show themselves. The 
Church was marked by respectability, 
propriety, prudent conservatism, rather 
than by vigor and fullness of life. Then 
came an era of fierce partisanship and 
unbrotherly suspicion, no fairer to 
look back upon. Out of this she gradu- 
ally emerged, to become what men see 
tc-day; a Church not merely of the well- 
dressed and educated, not indifferent 
to charities and missions. She has had 
her eminent and godly men, her Meade 
and Hobart, her Potter and Mublenburg. 
Otey, Chase, and their successors have 
carried her banner to the Western wilds, 
She lives ber own life, does her share of 
aggressive work, and enjoys a fair meas- 
ure of general respect. 

Dr. McConnell has made a far more in- 
teresting book thin could have been ex- 
pected. In his hands Church history is 
neither dull nor narrowly denomination- 
al. He has taken his cue from Professor 
McMaster, and makes his narrative actu- 
ally vivid and vivacious. He holds a 
brief indeed for his Church, but not in 
the antique fashion. In his view it is 
not necessary to deny that many blunders 
and some crimes have been committed in 
her name or under her shadow, nor to 
regard truth and grace as the exclusive 
possession of her adherents. On thecon- 
trary, hespeaks out with exceeding frank- 
ness, and reveals some things over which 
most writers would cast the kindly man- 
tle of oblivion. Hs regard for some em- 
inent names is less than cordial, and he 
lays full stress on the huge difference be- 
tween the ideas of to-day and those of 
eighty years ago as to episcopal duties. 





machines.” It is not exictly édifying to 
learn that the saintly White rarely visit- 
ed his parishes, and Dr, Madison but once; 
that the latter was syspected of infidelity, 
that Provoost never went to church after 
his resignation, and that Dr. William 
Smith (who was elected in Maryland, in- 
vented the name *‘ Protestant Episcopal ” 
and prepared the office of Institution), 
had a bad temper and was addicted to 
stimulants. Some of his brethren will 
think it sacrilegious in Dr. McConnell 
thus to uncover the nakedness of the 
fathers; but then he is writing a history, 
notasermon. It was in a sermon, at the 
the opening of Mr. Moody’s Summer 
School not long ago, that Dr. Trumbull 
told how Jonathan Edwards cffered a 
hogshead of wine for an able-bodied 
slave, and Nathan Strong, when his dis- 
tillery failed, shut himself up inthe Hart- 
ford parsonage to avoid arrest, coming 
forth only on Sundaye. If it be right to 
tell these things about Congregationalists, 
why not about Episcopalians too? Both 
are made of the same clay and liable to 
the same errors and infirmities; both ac- 
cept tae standards of their age, which 
may be far below later standards, 

It is not merely in drawing a lively 
sketch of some era or situation, nor in 
constructing an interesting narrative, 
that Dr. McConnell shines. He is as 
much at home beneath the surface. His 
account of the great awakening under 
Edwards, Whitefield or Tennent, and of 
the rival theories which place the center 
of the Christian life respectively in con- 
version and in education, is zood from 
his standpoint. Better, from almost any 
standpoint, is his exposition of the two 
views of the Church’s nature—one that it 
is built up from below, the other that it is 
organized from the top downward; asa 
wide-minded and tolerant theologian, he 
can see something in both, His explana- 
tion of the three ideas, or motives, or 
purposes, which came to the front after 
the Revolution—the property idea in the 
South, the severely ecclesiastical idea in 
Connecticut, and the Federal idea of Dr. 
White—is clear and instructive. Very 
good indeed, worthy to be copied into 
note-books for frequent reference and ci- 
tation, is his brief analysis of an exjreme 
position, tho it will scarcely commend 
itself to those most concerned, who will, 
indeed, regard it merely as a malignant 
‘*skit,” or * fling,” or ‘‘ dig”: 

‘That no objective fact does now, or ever 
has, corresponded to this ideal of the 
‘Church,’ did not disturb those who were 
under the domination of the idea. They 
chose from one century of the past one fea- 
ture, and another from another, and com- 
bined them into their simulacrum. They 
were notin love, after all, with any out- 
ward mistress, but with an inward habit of 
prostration.” 


Not every one will agree with his 
frank expression as to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, which the Church was ‘*‘ coerced 
by the doctrinal spirit of the age” into 
propounding. ‘‘ The action was foreign 
to hr genius.” But the Romanists, 
Lutaerans, and Calvinists had each their 
authoritative symbols, and she ‘* was 
driven by the Zeitgeist to become ‘like 
unto the nations.” The adoption of such 
a detailed system of theology was con- 
trary to her history and traditions. The 
Confession remained in her body like a 
foreign substance, until it became en- 
cysted and forgotten.” And here is 
another liberal utterance: ‘‘ The attempt 
to secure uniformity in worship, has only 
been successful even within the Church 
in those times when its life has been at 
the lowest. Every outburst of religious 
vigor has either strained the uniformity 
or broken a fragment from the Church.” 

A few errors of pen or type should be 
corrected when a new edition is called 
for. For 1600 on page 81 read 1700; for 
1834, on p. 108, 1734; for Charles I, p. 112, 
Charles II. ‘* Respite” on p. 91 should be 
“respect.” £150 (p. 123) is not ‘less than 
one-fourth” (p. 122) of £400. If Dr. 
White’s ‘‘ Case of the Episcopal Churches 
Considered” really appeared in 1771, as 
stated on p, 188, the fact is important, 
for he was then in England waiting to 





eredit the 212.‘ Prayer Book hymns” of 
1837 with infusing ‘‘a more distinctive 
churchly sentiment” (p. 327) is rather 
generous than just, for that inoffensive 
selection bears the marks merely of the 
age, and by no means of denominational 
peculiarities or pretensions. But these 
are minute and trivial blemishes in a work 
which is a real addition to our literature, 
and may be read with interest by others 
besides Episcopalians. 


»— 
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RUDYARD KIPLING’S VERSES.* 








Mr. KIPLING’s verses, like his prose writ- 
ings, have plenty of striking, original and 
praiseworthy features. They have alsoexceed, 
ingly many grave defects ot both matter and 
manner. I[f we were c)mpelled to usescales 
in our estimate making, without doubt the 
faults of these poems would far outweigh 
the opposite elements of their spirit and 
substance. Since Bret Harte created a sen- 
sation with his *‘ Heathen Chinee”’ and 
“Luck of Roaring Camp” the world has 
been waiting to be surprised again into 
giving countenance to the poetry and ro- 
mance of moral lawlessness. Mr. Kipling 
has come very near satisfying the conditions 
prerequisite to a successful repetition of 
Mr. Harte’s achievement. 

The best that can be said of Mr. Kipling’s 
poetry, in the bulk, is that a certain class 
of men will like it very much. It can be 
read in the smoking-rooms of clubs whose 
members indulge in telling ribald stories, 
and in companies where woman’s virtue 
and man’s honor are held at exceedingly 
low valuations. The tone of it is low, its 
moral atmosphere is not encouraging, it 
appeals to a taste which craves vulgar and 
often vile stimulants. This much we must 
address to the work in bulk. When we 
come to winnow and sift—when we have 
picked out for ourselves the best of Mr. 
Kipling’s poetry—we pause and are amazed 
at what we have found. Certainly here is 
a true poet, hut a poet born some centuries 
too late, a Villon singing backward to the 
lawless dead. A careful study of Mr Kip- 
ling’s style convinces us that be has set to 
work deliberately to do for British life 
in India what Harte has done for early 
life ia California. In a measure he is 
succeeding; but the success is at a great 
cost, we fear. His romance, whether in 
verse or prose, deals with a coarser grade 
of women and men, and with a lower view 
of human passion than what Mr. Harte 
found acceptable to his pen. He finds the 
British soldier’s wife in India a vile woman 
and the soldier himself a vile man. This 
discovery is, in the main, the burden of his 
song and his story. How shall we point out 
the beauties of this poetry? It has beauties 
of no ordinary sort. The touch of genius 
is in it; the magnetism of a true maker (the 
force of creative energy) is throbbing some- 
where along the lines. Music and color and 
action are blended with humor. pathos 
and dramatic suggestion; but the music 
blares, the humor is vulgar, the pathos is 
coarse. Doubtless many keen points of 
satire are here that fail to prick the sense 
of an American wholly unacquainted with 
the particulars of English administration 
in India. We feel the presence, but not the 
effect of these points. Upon the whole we 
do not like Mr. Kipling’s verse as well as 
we do his prose; the sto1ias seem more tol- 
erable than the poems w ere they cut into 
the brutalities ot camp life and dissect the 
immoralities of people who intrigue in 
bungalows and flirt in ’rickshaws. Ro- 
mance can bear a coarser fiber in prose; 
poetry must preserve the ideal and keep the 
cirquit complete for the currents of exalted 
passion. 

The impression made by Mr. Kipling’s 
poetry, if we except three or four of the 
pieces, is that his whole mind runs in the 
current of lawless life where license fur- 
nishes the main stimulus to ambition; but 
Mr. Kipling half disclaims that he is in his 
songs in any degree. He sings: 

** The much-discerning public hold 
The singer generally sings 
Of- personal and private things, 
And prints and sells his past for gold. 
** Whatever I may here disclaim, 
The very clever folk I sing to 
Will most indubitably cling to 
Their pet delusion, just the same.” 

The above lines are prefatory to a poem 
on delirium tremens! While we do not for 
one moment believe that Mr. Kipling sings 
his personal experiences in a literal way, 
the internal evidence is pretty strong that 
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he takes a lively interest in the most debas- 
ing of human experiences and deems them 
most excellent material for the word- 
painter. In his poem, *‘ Two Months,” 
which is done in two noble sonnets, we have 
him at his best. The “Gift from the Sea,” 
printed in THE INDEPENDENT a few weeks 
ago, is another notably fine lyr’c. Such 
pieces as ‘‘ The Fall of Joca Gillespie,’’ are 
sketches in dialect, giving strong impres- 
sions, reminding one of the rougher and 
crader of Bret Harte’s mining lyrics. 
** Army Headquarters,” the first of the De- 
partmental Ditties, is strongly suggestive 
of Harte’s ‘‘Society at Stanislau’’; but we 
do not mean that it is in any degree an imi- 
tation. ‘In Springtime’’ shows how full of 
genuine lyrical feeling Mr. Kipling is, and 
how easy it is for him to sing well. We 
might go on and mention a long list of ex- 
cellent pieces, pieces of wit, humor, satire, 
caricature and patho3, and at the end the 
question would have to be put, as Mr. Kip- 
ling himself puts it in the ‘‘ Conundrum of 
the Workshops: 
* It’s clever, but is it art?” 
We think it is art, but it is art purpos-ly 
contorted and defaced for effect. Some of 
Me. Kiplinz’s efforts are ia the right direc- 
tion. He resolu-ely tries to shake off con- 
ventionalism and the influence of the acad- 
emies; but to do this he need not have gone 
to the extreme of dofyingalllaw. Art is 
not a haphazard thing. Pictures are not 
made by flinging a loaded brus1 at a panel 
—a poem cannot b2 written with a gun- 
swab. What we should like to seein Mr. 
Kipling’s case would be the poems and 
stories he could write if he were to cast 
himself fre2 from slang and rise a good deal 
higher in the current of life. We respect 
his genius and give cordial welcome to the 
best that he has done. That he has pic 
tured certain phases of life in India with 
fresh colors and direct, vigorous strokes 
mu3t be admitted with emphasis. That 
his pictures would have been almost infi- 
nitely better had he chosen his subjects 
with greater care and handled them with 
the delicacy of true art is apparent to the 
most indifferent reader. We agree perfect- 
ly with those who would exclude finical 
self-consciousness from the writer’s art; we 
delight in the 
* Poets, a race long unconfined and free, 
Still proud and fond of savage liberty”; 
but the poet who, in asserting freedom, 
takes the bit of license between his teeth 
and deliberately runs away with his muse, 
is, if not finically self-conscicus, savagely 
wrong-headed, and can never round the 
golden goal of enduring song. Doubtless 
what Mr. Kipling presents in his verse is 
life as he has seen it; but for the most part 
itis life that had better be ‘‘ unhonored and 
upsung.’’ He gives us much that is admir- 
able in its way, but it is loaded down with 
trash. 
How the Other Half Lives. Studies 
among the Tenements of New York. By 
Jacob A. Riis. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 32.50.) There are doubtless 
multitudes in th? metropolis, and among 
them possibly some readers of this paper, 
who are far better acquainted with the 
homes and habits of the European peas- 
antry on their native soil than with the 
same people after they, having crossed the 
water, have become our fellow-townsmen. 
Mr. Jacob A. Riis in his description of 
‘© how the other half live;’’ has given usa 
genuine introduction to these neighbors of 
ours as they are found in their present 
quarters, the teuement houses of New York. 
He has thoroughly explored the tenement 
house and theslums, aud made himself per- 
fectly familiar with all their ins and outs. 
He has pursued theve investigations with 
all the advautages afforded by his connec- 
tion with a metropolitan newspaper, his 
years of experience as a police reporter, and 
his intimate acquaintance with the Chief of 
Police. He has, moreover, personal quali- 
ties which have fitted him to an unusual 
degree for the task he has undertaken, 
being perfectly fearless, patient, a quick 
and careful observer, warm hearted and 
full of sincere interest in and sympathy for 
the people whom he describes. The book 
is consequently full of life and color, and 
one is more and more impressed as he turns 
its vivid pages with the conviction that 
the pictures therein presented are true to 
life, that the author is speaking of that 
which he knows and testifies of that which 
hehass-en. His own camera, and not the 
imagination of a draughtsman, has fur- 
nished the illustrations; aud while there is 
not much t> be said for their artistic merit, 
there is something very unusual, not to say 
interesting, ia looking in at midnight with 
the unerring eye of the ‘‘ Kodak,’ upon a 
‘black and tan dive” in “Africa,” a “ five 








cents a spot’? lodging-house in Bayard 
Street, and an ‘all night two cent restan- 
rant” in the “‘Bend.’”’ Mr. Riis draws the 
line that defines ‘*‘the other half’? at the 
tenement house. The ‘ other half,” as thus 
defined, comprises, it seems, fully three- 
fourths of us, a proport¥op that has been in 
creasing with the greatest rapidity of late 
years; for New York has to day no less than 
37,316 tenement houses, not including flats, 
peopled by upward of 1,250,000 souls. He 
blames the tenement houses for the greater 
part of the worst evils of the city. They 
are the hot-beds of the epidemics that carry 
death to rich and poor alike; the nurseries 
of pauperism and crime that fill our jails 
and police courts; that throw off a scum of 
forty thousand human wrecks to the island 
asylums and workhouses year by year; that 
turned out in the last sight years a round 
half-million beggars to prey upon our char- 
ities; that maintain a standing army of ten 
thousand tramps, with all which that im- 
plies; aboveall, they touch the family life 
with deadly moral contagion. This istheir 
worst crime, inseparabie from the system. 
We are accustomed to be told that the 
Metropolis is largely a foreign city, but it is 
startling to hear that, so far as its tenement- 
house population is concerned, it is almost 
exclusively so 


“One may find for the asking an Italian,a 
German, a French, African, Spanish, Bohe- 
mian, Russian, Scandinavian, Jewish and 
Chinese colony. Even the Arab, who peddles 
‘holy earth’ from the Battery as a direct im- 
porcation fron Jerusalem, has his exclusive 
preserves at the lower end of Washington 
Street. The one thing you shall vainly ask for 
in the chief city of America is a distinctively 
American community. There is none; cer- 
tainly not among the tenements.” 


After a brief account of the ‘* genesis of the 
tenement,” ‘the awakening”’ of the public 
mind, in cholera times, to the evils and 
perils of the system and the early efforts 
directed toward its improvement, the au- 
thor proceeds to describe some of the worst 
tenement-house districts and the life in 
and about them. We are introduced to 
the ‘“‘stale beer” dives, the cheap lodging- 
houses, Chinatown, with its mysteries and 
miseries, Jewtown and its sweaters, the Bo- 
hemians and the Negroes. In the chapters 
that deal with the problem of the children, 
the first gleam of light breaks over the sul- 
len picture, and this comes from the brief 
but highly interesting story of the splendid 
work of two most worthy charities, namely 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children and the Children’s Aid Society. 
There follow chapters on ‘‘The Reign of 
Rum,” “The Harvest of Tares,’” ‘‘ The 
Working Girls,” ‘‘ Pauperism in the Tene- 
ment.’”’ The author then takes us to the 
islands of the East River avd gives usa 
series of swift photographs of the ‘t wrecks 
and the waste,” thatis to say, the 138,332 per- 
sons who were admitted to the jails and in- 
stitutions in the city and on the islands in 
1889. The closing chapters are devoted to 
measures for the relief of the tenement- 
house population, and include a description 
of various model tenement houses that have 
proved both beneficial to tenants and re- 
numerative to the owner. There is irresist- 
able force in Mr. Riis’s conclusions, which 
we state in his own words: 

“1, That we have a tremendous and ever- 
swelling crowd of wage-earners which it is our 
business to house decently. 

“2, That it is not housed decently. 

“3. That it must be so housed here for the 
present. 

“4. Thatit pavs high enungh rent to entitle 
it to be so housed as a right, 

**5. That nothing but our own slothfulness is 
in the way of so housing it 

“6. That the security of one no less than of 
the other half demands, on sanitary, moral and 
economic grounds that it be dece .tly housed. 

“7. That it will pay to do it, as an investment 
in hard cash. 

“8 That the tenement has come to stay, and 

must itself be the solution of the problem with 
which it confronts us.” 
A book like this, altho it may be disheart- 
ening to read, is extremely profitable read- 
ing. Itis well for us to know exactly how 
we are situated, and to appreciate to some 
degree the immensi'y of the task that lies 
before the Church and society in our great 
towns. In view of the facts revealed in 
these pages, there is nothing surprising in 
the condition of New York politics and the 
rule of Tammany Hall. It will not be 
enough to build better dwellings for.the 
denizens of Cherry Hill and the Bend, and 
to do nothing more for them. If the surg- 
ivg tide of barbarism, which is already 
commencing to ingulf our civilization, is 
to be turned back, the churches must re- 
turn to these regions from which they have 
fled in panic, and reconquer them in the 
name of Jesus Christ. 


The Collected Writings of Thomas De 





Quincey: New and Enlarged Edition, 
by David Masson !(Macmillan & Co., New 
York, $1 25 per vol.), has reached Vol. XIII, 
“Tales and Prose Paantasies.’’ The edition 
is to be concluded in the forthcoming Vol. 
XLV, which is tc contain a “Chronology of 
De Quincey’s Writings’ and an “Index to 
the whole Edition.”’ Sociology. Popu- 
lar Lectures and Discussions before the 
Brooklyn Ethical Association. (James 
H. West, Bostoa. $200.) This volume con- 
tains more or less full reports of Southern 
lectures before the Brooklyn Ethical Asso- 
ciation mainly on different phases of the 
Evolution Philosophy, with occasional ex- 
ceptions such as ‘‘Asa Gray: His Life and 
Work,” “Primitive Man,” “Growth of the 
Marriage Relation,” “Eiward Livingston 
Youmans: The Man and His Work,” etc. 
The Earth and Man. By Arnold 
Guyot, LL.D. A revised edition of Dr. 
Guyot’s**Lectures on Comparative Physical 
Geography in its Relation to the History of 
Mankind,’’ translated from the French by 
C. C. Felton, late President of Harvard 
College, and printed from new plates by 
the Messrs, Charles Scribner’s Sons. (New 
York. $1.75.) Cooking in the Public 
Schools. Mr3. Sallie Joy White (D. Lo- 
throp Co., B>ston. 75 cents.) An instructive, 
intelligeut and entertaining plea for teach- 
ing the art of cooking in the public 











schools, with a _ brief sketch of the 
growth of the movement for indus- 
trial education.—-—The French Inva- 


sion of Ireland in ’98. By Valerian Gribay- 
éaoff. (Charles P. Somerby, New York. 
$1.00.) The descent on Ireland of 1,100 
men, commanded by the gallant French 
officer, General Humbert, who, after some 
unaccountable successes due to the panic 
and bad conduct of the English forces, sur- 
rendered in three months to Cornwallis, 
can hardly be called by so dignified a name 
as *‘The French Invasion of Ireland.” It, 
however, furnishes Mr. Gribayédoff the op- 
portunity to publish an entertaining small 
book on the subject, which gives to the 
world the ‘‘ Leaves of an uawritten history 
that tell of an Heroic Endeavor and a lost 
opportunity tothrow off England’s Yoke.” 
The volume contains a map, index,and a 
number of spirited illustrations. Humbert, 
the commander of the ill-fated expedition, 
which gave abundant opportunity for suffer- 
ing, courage and good conduct, but never 
had a chance of accomplishing anything, fled 
to this country to escape the consequences of 
an intrigue with Pauline Bonaparte. He 
was present at the Battle of New Orleans, 
and died in that city in 1823, in obscurity, 
but in the enjoyment of a modest compe- 
tence. The Story of Wesconsin. By 
Reuben Gold Thwaites. (D. Lothrop Co., 
Boston. 1.50.) This is the latest number 
issued in Lothrop’s *‘Story of the States ” 
series. It sketches the development of a 
territory under the English, who held onin 
practical possession until the War of 1812 
finallyexpelled them. Beginning with the 
French and the cowreurs de bois, Mr. 
Thwaites develops the marvelous history 
with patience, assiduity and patriotic en- 
thusiasm. 





Holland and Its People. By Edmondo 
de Amicis. Translated from the Italian by 
Caroline Tilton. (G. P. Patnam’s Sons, 
New York. #225.) Thisis, for most read- 
ers, the best and most interesting of the en- 
tire De Amicis Series. The peculiarity of 
the present, or ‘‘ Vaudyke,”’ edition, is the 
richness of its illustrations and general ex- 
ecution, which gives the name an obvious 
appropriateness. These illustrations are 
original desigos, descriptive of Holland, its 
country, people and treasures. They are 
well done, and combined with the black- 
faced and well cut type, the good paper and 
thorough manufacture, make. a very at- 
tractive volume Grace Greenwood’s 
Stories of My Childhood and Other Tales, 
and History of My Pets, are brought out in 
new editions, revised and enlarged by the 
author, and with new illustrations by Max 
Klepper. (United States Book Co., succes- 
sors to John W. Lovell Co., New York.) 
The Boy’s Own Paper is an Eaglish 
weekly, copiously illustrated in the English 
style, and containing a great variety of 
matter. The more we examine the illustra- 
tions, the better we like them. (Fleming 
H. Revell. Bound volume, containing the 
annual issue, $3.25.) —-~—The Leisure Hour 
is an English monthly of the same class, 
with a Senior and Junior number. Both 
are intended for the home, and carefully 
edited for the purpose. (Fleming H. Re- 
vell, New York. $3.25.) 








Tae Pacific Coast Scenic Tour. By 
Heory T. Fink. (Charles Scribnoer’s Sons, 
New York. $2.50.) This volume, richly illus- 
trated with phototype illustrations of the 
natural scenery of the Pacific States and 





Alaska, comes from the pen of the ingenious 
author of ‘“ Romantic Love and Personal 
Beauty.”’ [tis a rapid glimpse of the whole 
panorama from Southern California to 
Alaska and back over the Canadian Pacifie 
Railway, through the Yellowstone Park 
and the Grand Cafioa. Mr. Fink is a quick 
observer an 1a picturesque and entertaining 
writer. He picks up everything which 
comes in his way and finds a good place for 
itin a recital which is always kept within 
bounds, and where the rule is “Stupid things 
not admitted here.”’ Despite the library 
of recent publications which covers more or 
less of the same ground, Mr. Fink has writ- 
ten a book that will be found worth read- 
ing. His touch isa live one, and he possesses 
both humor and imagination—two qualifica- 
tions waich are asindispensable for one who 
professes to write on these regions and their 
inbabitants as for one who travels among 
them. 


The History of Greek Literature. By 
Thomas Sergeant Perry. (Henry Holt & 
Co., New York.) 8vo, pages 877. Price, $7.50, 
This is a large, fiae, well printed and richly 
illustrated volume, which gives an admira- 
ble abstract with a very considerable full- 
ness of the literature of Greece. In a vol- 
ume of this size, with its large aud numer- 
ous pages, there is room for freedom of dis- 
cussion and for abundance of quotations, 
We thus have over a hundred pages given 
to Homer, a hundred to A®schylus and 
Sophocles, nearly a hundred to the histori- 
ans Herodotus, Thucydides and Xenophon, 
and as much to Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totle. The review which began with Homer 
ends with Iamblichus and Longus. The 
discussion of the conditions of the literature 
of the Greeks, and the history which illus- 
trates it is, as a rule, intelligent and ade- 
quaie. Thereader can find noother volume 
in the language which will give so admira 
ble a view of the quality of Greek literature, 
and it is illustrated by well selected and 
long passages from the authors treated. 
Sometimes nearly the larger part of a play 
is given. What will strike one as much as 
anything, however, is the unusual freshness 
of the illustrations. They are numerous, 
and they are not the stock illustrations 
which appear in the ordinary books on Greek 
art. Pains has been taken to get fresh pic- 
tures, from vases and from the later exca- 
vations at Olympia and elsewhere. Sculp- 
tures and drawings are well reproduced; and 
while there may be many little matters 
which a nice scholar would criticise, and 
points on which students would differ from 
the view taken by the author; yet on the 
whole the volume deserves unstinted praise, 


Henry Martyn, His Life and Labours, 
Cambridge, India, Persia. By Jesse Page, 
This is an English book sold here by Flem- 
ing H. Revell. (75 cents.) It forms orein 
a series of popular missionary biographies, 
and is on this basis an ideal piece of work, 
briei, pithy, interesticg and winning. - The 
book is well made and illustrated.——— 
Father Mathew, His Life and Times. By 
Frank J. Mathew. (Cassell & Company. 
$1.00.) This is also a brief and popular life 
in general well written and well manw- 
factured, but from tre pen of a British au- 
thor who gets into tiuuble when he under- 
takes to write about Father Mathew’s visit 
to this country. Carrying as we still are the 
burdens and sacrifices of the great War on 
Slavery, it is strange to read in this book: 

* It seemed that the life of mo:t of them [the 

Americans] was centered on money-making—to 
him [Father Matnew] the meanest ambition. 
To win that end, they grudged neither self- 
denial nor toil. How could men who were 
slaves of Mammon be molders of true freedom 
or greatness?” etc. 
This author’s account of New England at 
that time is one of the curiosities ot liter- 
ature, tho we are quite prepared to admit 
that the good Father was in a hard corner 
and might very naturally hesitate to in- 
volve himself in the new debate to which his 
Garrisonian friends invited him. 


Wuys and Means for the Young Peopte’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor. (D. Loth- 
rop Co, Boston. $1.25.) The Rev. Dr. F. 
E. Clark, the author of this volume, is the 
General President of the ‘* United Society 
of Christian Endeavor,” and if that honor 
belongs to any one person, would be se- 
lected as the mouthpiece aud guiding spirit 
of this new, practical, religious Order. 
This volume, like everything that emanates 
from the Society of Christian Endeavor, is 
practical and aimed at practical results. It 
is composed of papers that have been, for 
the most part, published in The Golden 
Rule. The volume opens with a short his- 
tory of the Christian Eideavor movement, 
then passes on to describe the idea of the 
movement, the place the societies propose 
to take 1n their attempt to aid the churches, 
and the methods of work open to them, 
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The book is substantially cecupied with 
this last topic, and will be found particu- 
larly rich in suggestions and systematic 
discussions of the best practical methods. 
We commend the book to all Christian 
workers. 

We have read with deep interest the me- 
morial of the late Mrs. President Hayes, 
published by Cranston & Stowe, Cincinnati, 
for the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
Lucy Welb Hayes: A Memorial Sketch by 
Mrs. John Davis. This memorial sketch 
was read at the annual meetirg of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, held at In- 
dianapolis, November, 1889. Mrs. Hayes 
had been the President of this Society, and 
the memorial contains a sketch of her as 
she appeared in her relations to the society, 
by Mrs. R. S. Rust, together with addresses 
by Mrs. Hayes at several annual meetings, 
and a “‘ Poem: In Memoriam,” by Miss M. 
A. Lathbury. These memorials will be 
welcomed by all our readers to whom they 
will recall the gracious impression of the 
noble Christian woman who for four years 
presided in unrivaled dignity, purity and 
simplicity over the Presidential home. 


Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen 
Kanons. Von Theodor Zahn: Zweiter 
Band. Erste Hilfte. Erlangen and Leip- 


zig: A Deichert. 1890. Price 10!¢ marks. 
In our‘department of Biblical Research we 
have lately given the substance of Zahn’s 
views of the period of the formation of the 
New Testament Canon In the present 
Heft Zahn treats of the most important 
testimonies of the New Testament Canon, 
such as the Muratorian Canon, the Cler- 
mont catalog, Cyril’s list and other testi- 
monies to the Canon, reaching down until 
as late as the time of John of Damascus. 
He then treats of the number of biblical 
books and the order of the New Testament 
books, and finally, of biblical stichometry. 
This work of Zahn’s is of prime importance 
to all students of this too much neglected 
subject. 

The two bound volumes which contain 
the annual issue ot Scribner’s Magazine 
are a wonderful mirror of the world as it 
has been through the year just closing. If 
the literary art has for its object to hold the 
mirror up to nature that ideal is realized 
in the broadest sense by such a periodical 
as this, especially since purely literary work 
has found such an effective coadjutor in 
phototype reproduction. Scribner’s Mag- 
azine struck out for itself at the beginning 
a characteristic line of publications, and 
has clung to it ever since. It is not simply 
another Monthly, with no other distinction 
than can be accounted for by the personal 
peculiarities of the editors, and it is no dis- 
paragement to the other magazines to say 
that when we have read them we still need 
to read Scribner’s. 

Dame Dimple’s Christmas Celebration. 
By Mattie B. Banks. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 7% cents) This is a 
charming holiday publication, full of grace, 
beauty, wit, humor and quaint oddities 
such as young people love. The only fault 
we have to find witb it isthat it comes late 
to our table. But it is good for every day 
in the year, as long as children love dolls 
and as long as baby-shows make a bid for 
juniors and seniors alike. It is a very 
pretty volume with a long show of dolls in 
every style—quaint, trim, old fashioned and 
new fashioned, :ra°e of wax and made of 
woolen, and st: ri+s for each and all and 
every one of then. The whole for the 
benefit of tbe Indust rial School Association, 
South Third Street, Brooklyn. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR baswritten a two- 
volume novel about early Christianity, with 
the title Darkness and Dawn. 





....-Dr. Martineau has collected for publi- 
cation in book form a number of bisessays, 
reviews and addresses, now inaccessible. 
They will fill four volumes, the first of 
which is to appear in January. 


....The lectures on Egyptology recently 
delivered in this country by Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards, will shortly be published si- 
multaneously in the United States and 
Fogland. 


....Mr. Charles Lotin Hildreth contri- 
butes one of his sad and dignified poems, 
“ World Wanderers ”’ to Belford’s for this 
month. Mr. R. H. Steddard in the same 
number prints an essay on Omar Khayyam. 


....The posthumous poems of Emily 
Dickirson, which we reviewed at length a 
few week ago, bave during the six weeks 
since they first appeared gone into a third 


edition. There are several hundred other 
poems of Miss Dickinson’s, left in 








manuscript, and Mrs. Professor Todd, of 
Amherst, is examining them carefully with 
reference to a possible second volume. 


.. The New Review in its somewhat be- 
lated December issue, gives its readers a 
Character Sketch of Dr. Koch; and Arch- 
deacon Farrar reviews ‘‘In Darkest Eng- 
land.”” Twoof the newly discovered Sus- 


piria de Profundis of De Quincey, lately 
published in this country in THE INDE- 
PENDENT, are produced here for English 
readers. 


....Current Literature begins the new 
year by turning over an old leaf and mak- 
ingitinto a newone. It now appearsin 
regular magazine size, preserving its capi- 
tal paper and print. The change is most 


desirable, for Current Literature is, above 
all things, a publication.to take up in spare 
moments, and its former shape was atrifle 
unwieldy. It deserves success. 


.... We are confronted on opening Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine for January by a beautiful 
Australia mountain scene. This is to ac- 
company Professor Royce’s ‘‘ [Impressions 
of Australia,’’ a paper fu)l of fresh, vivid 
writing, and interesting matter. It is a 
great pity that we cannot oftener get such 
English in our magazines and current liter- 
atureas Mr. Royce iscapable of. The open- 
ing paper of the magazine is by Mr. Stan- 
ley, on the pigmies of the great African for- 
est. Several illustrations give us a clear 
idea of the size of this wild forest people 


and their methods of life andhunting. The 
second installment of Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
*‘ Japonica” deals largely with children, 
andis a capital article. Other good articles 
are on modern fire apparatus and court 
tennis. 


The Cosmopolitan is a curious mix- 
ture of amateurishness and popularity. It 


-often publishes papers which make a bid 


for the popular taste, and it has succeeded 
in achieving a wide circulation; at the 
same time its literary standards, especially 
in poetry, are often lamentable. This is 
the more to be regretted, since it has an 
air of prosperity about it: and one is 
tempted to think that with more carefal 
editing it might rank as the best of our 
second-rate monthiies. In the January 
number, Miss Elizabeth Bisland, who al- 
ways writes well, describes ‘‘ The People’s 
Palace in London,” in a fully illustrated 
article; and Mrs. Gertrude Franklin Ath- 
erton follows with an essay on ‘‘The Literary 
Development of California.’’ Perhaps the 
most attractive contribution, however. is 
that on Australia by Mr. Henry George. 


..Now that every one is talking of 
Japan and every magazine illustrating it, 
The Atlantic is not to be behind the times. 
It opens its first number of the new year 
with *‘Noto: An Unexplored Corner of 
Japan,’ by Mr. Percival Lowell, who 
writes with literary finish and accurate 
observation. ‘‘A New University Course” 
proposes increased study of the earth and 
the physical phenomena which surround 
us. Mr. Frank Stockton’s novel, “ The 
House of Martha,” is continued. and next 
after a paper on ‘“‘Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion’? and a poem by Mr. Lampmann, we 
come to the most important paper of the 
month—an essay by Professor Royce on 
‘““T-wo Philosophers of the Paradoxical.” 
The object of this paper is to give in as un- 
technical language as possible the thoughts 
and beliefs of Hegel and» Schopenhauer; 
and for such a task noone is as fit as Profes- 
sor Royce, for no one else conbines the phil- 
osophic knowledge and insight with a per- 
fectly limpid and delightful English style. 

‘An Inherited Talent” is a literary study, 
by Harriet Waters Preston, in her favurite 
field of French Literature; Professor Shaler 
deals with ** Individualism in Education,” 
in a sensible paper; ‘‘ Boulangism and the 
Republic” and “ The Lesson of the Penn- 
syivania Election’”’ are two political contri- 
butions followed by another couple of es- 
says on “A Swiss Farming Village’’ and 
‘*A Novelist of the Jura.’’ A new depart- 
ure is taken in this number of the magazine 
in dealing with the reviews of current 
literature. Instead of ‘Books of the 
Montb,” we have a new department, 
“Comment on New Books,” preceding 
**The Contributors’ Club” That well- 
known section of The Atlantic is fully up 
to its old standard of excellence. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


By P. Gerome. 








The Shadow of the Millionaire. 
8146x6, pp. 228. New 
The Americ an Faust. 
6, pp. 24%. The same. ........+--++ sceeees 
of the Mar land. By Douglas Frazer. 
784x5'4, pp. xi. 386, Boston: Lee & Shepard.. 
Monee he the Prophets. By Rev. Gavin‘ arlyle. 
44, pp. xvi, 104. London: Eliot Stock... 
Cc astiian OB ts of aoe By John Cole. aan 
Adams. 208. Boston: Univer- 
Salist Pub ishing hess. . 
The Scotch- trish in America. 916xble, pr. 305. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co....... .....- 150 
Womanhood. By William Henry Black. 744x5, 
pp. i. Nasbville, Tenn.: Cumberland 
Presbyterian » Nera ony pdenscasancaas 
The Prelude to Modern istory. By E. 
yp. Vi, 13. New York: a. 
0 


The First Crossing of Greenland. By F ridtjorf 
Nansen. Trapsiatea from the Norwegian. 
By Hubert Magendie Gevnv, B.A. %Yxt44. 
be A. DD. xxti, 510. Volume Ii, pp. x, 

DO GRO e ccccccccesssccsccvessces 

The American "AMnual of Photography and Pho- 

tosrepaic T . Almanac for 18$1. Edited 
by C. W. © anfield. 994x644. pp. tll. New 
York: scovill & Adams...... - .seeceo--++s 

A Baptist Abroad. By the Rev. Walter Andrew [=> —3 
Whittle. With an jatresuciion by the Hon. 

9x6, pp. xx, 572. New York: Ths 


and Prose for School; “®@ 
Blanche Wilder Pellamy]3 


= Latent A. Paulton. 


. 
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Open Sesame! 
Days. Edited by 





and Maud Wilder Sqntwin. 
376. Boston: Ginn & CO.......ccececeeeeeereees 
Her Love and His Life. al F. W. Robinson. 
8x5i4, pp.iv,212. New York: Harper & Bros. 
The Bible Abrid: ged. Arranged by the Rey. 
David Greene Haskins. 8x54¢, pp. Xv. 359. J 
Boston: D.C. Heath & CO..........eecereeees s 1530 


NEW PUDLICATIONS. 


JANUARY ATLANTIC | 


begins a New Volume with 


8x644, pp. xili, 











Four Chapters of 
The House of Martha, 
Mr. STOCKTON’S SERIAL. 
An important paper on 
A New University Course, 
By CLEVELAND ABBE. 
Noto: An Unexplored Corner 
of Japan, 
First of several! articles 
By PERCIVAL LOWELL. 
Compulsory Arbitration, 
A notable paper toward the solution of the 
‘‘labor question,’ 
By CHARLES WORCESTER CLARK, 
Enitutimantons 4 in Education, 
By Prof. N 
Boulangism pee the Republic 
By Prof. ADOLPHE COHN. 
The Lesson of the Pennsyl- 
vania Election, 
By HENRY CHARLES LEA. 
A Swiss Farming Village. 
By SopuHiaA KIRK. 


S. SHALER. 





35 cents a number. 
Houghton, goneind & Co., Boston, 
11 East 17TH St., NEW YORK. 


34.00 a year: 





KINDERGARTE Amonthly tor home and school, 
s science lessons, stories, games, 
occupations, éte. Invaluable for primary teachers and 
mothers. #1.50a year, Sample copy 6 cents. 

Special lessons for Primary Sunday Se hools. 


Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Byuns d Tunes for Church Worship. 
A. San ES “CO. 751 Broadway, N.Y 


BWSPAPEE spy aes EEe. 


170 Pages, 30 C 
G. P. ROWELL & CO.., 10 deruce Btreet, N. Y. 
are 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS .::, 


Remington’s County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway,.N.Y. 














BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 


Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application. 
Andrews Mfg. Co., 
7% Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 
A.H. Andrews & Co. 


19% Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 











PICTURES, ETC. 


Artistic Holiday Presents 
AT 


SCHAUS’ 
ART GALLERIES 


Works of the foremost Euro- 
pean painters in oil and 
water-color, superb etch- 
ings and engravings finely 
framed. Braun’s Carbon 
photographs. Fac-similes. 
Dainty little Bronze animal 





groups. Exquisite Vienna 
photo. frames. Complete 
Artists’ Boxes in great va- 


riety. 
William Schaus, 


(Herman #chaus and A. W, Conover, Successors) 
204 FIFTH AVE., Madison Square. 


KLACKNER’S 


COPYRIGHTED 


AMERICAN ETCHINGS 
JUST PUBLISHED: 
Ee MORNING IN SLEEPY HOL- 


EEE Te ee tenons 
en RA aris 43 “hing by Winslow Homer, 
etme or Mercier after A. B. Sewell 
* BREWING MISCHIE 

Etched by F a spiesle after C. Spiegle, Jr, 





“STEAM AND TI F etch 
riginal Etching by Chas. A. P 
Other subjects in preparation. _ <3 -_ 





Klackner's publications are all copyrighted, and, 
therefore, protected from reproduction. Write for 
Catalogue and Pamphlet on “ Proofs and Prints.” 


C. KLACKNER,5S East 17th St..New Vork. 


EDUCATION. 

















MUSIt. 

F. N. PELOUBET, D.D. 344 

Select Songs: f} Hymns and Tunes 
Firmly bound in cieth. $40 per 100 Copies. 
By [RA D. pAsEsr, 235 
Winnowed Songs. By !R4 2, Saxkry, ai 
Sent by mail on receipt cf price. Complete Catalogue 

and Specimen Pages sent on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
SL Randolph St., Chicago. 76 East 9ch St., New York. 











And hand it to your Choir Leader, because it is 


WORTH 50 CENTS 


toward the Subscription price ($1.50) of 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR, 


A Monthly Magazine whose music pages are 
devoted to 


CHOIR ANTHEMS 
ORGAN MUSIC. 


The Literary portion of the Musical Visitor 


deals with all the live musical topics of the day, 
and | has essays, criticisms, etc., pe gona ul interest 
to Choirs and Choir Leaders. 

~ THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SENT TO US, WITH 
NE DOLLAR, WE WIL). SEND THE MusiICAL VIst- 
rOR TO ANY ADDRESS FOR ONE YEAR. Write for 
term ns Li » clubs of five or more. ge copies of 
the **Musical Visitor,"* 10 cents eac} 

PUBLISHED BY—— 


The JOHN CH — CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root od Sens M mate « ‘o. bay Soha. Cc hereh Co A 





FISSHER 


Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y, 








CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 Enst 14th Street, New York. 


DOYLESTOWN SEMINARY 


Opened for the current year with =o than donbe 
last year’sattendance. This may be the school for 
neg term begins January 5th, 1891. 





re. m. Send for 
catai 
GEORGE: WHEELER, Principal, Doylestown, Penn. 





MUSICAL. 
METROPOLITAN CONSERVATORY. 


Best private instruction in all_ branches, also sur- 
roan : pupils with superior advantages in Class 
Work, Lectures. Concerts and the Langue es. 


Refined boarding privileges, for lady pupils. ley 
Buck and Albert Ross Parsons a y depart. 
ments. Opens ret. lith. Pupils received at any 
time. Book sent 


re 
19 and 21 East 14th St., New York. 










“OLIVET Mien, 


HO Buiter field ng 


4 pre residents 
r. 4 ; FOR 
~~ Men and Women, 
BOARD: 


$1.25 to 82.00 a week. 
16 Profe ssors. 
9 Buildings. 
6 Departments, 


New Gymnasium. 
Large Library. 
Extensive Museum. 
Laboratories and 
Work-rooms. 
send fcrinformation abou 


FREE TUITION, 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 


The winter — in this institution will commence 
THURSDAY, J 8th. 1891. kor circular send to 
MISS A E. STANTON. Principal, Norton, Mass. 


~- -_—— 











Books 


Not sold by Dealers ; prices too low. 


New Issues 
every week. Catalogue, 
96 pages, /ree on request 
Buy of the Publisher, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, 393 Pearl Street, New York, ?'j2¢ mention 


this paper. 








Abt wi TS. WA 


£, tomarkable book on BIBLE ODOM on 

on 2, Wonders sof Foretola History 
da for Mustrated ame 
Circulars aed Terms 


Hartford,Ct., 
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Financial. 


ELASTICITY IN THE CURRENCY. 


By the term elasticity as applied to the 
currency of a country is meant the sim- 
ple fact that it naturally, without any 
special manipulation or arbitrary actiou, 
adapts its quantity, under the general 
law of supply and demand, to the busi- 
ness wants of the people. When the de- 
mand increases then the supply naturally 
increases, and when the demand de- 
creases, then the supply just as naturally 
becomes less; and thus the actual volume 
of the outstanding currency adjusts itself 
to commercial necessities, being greater 
or less according to circumstances. 

The mere statement of the idea proves 
upon its face the great value of sucha 
currency, a8 compared with a currency 
that is fixed in its volume, and does not 
expand or contract by any inherent law 
attached to itself. Writers on political 
economy have discussed this question, 
and among them it is an axiom that nat- 
ural elastivity is a prime quality of a 
good currency system, and that any sys- 
tem destitute of this quality is for that 
reason defective and objectionable, and 
certainly not the best system. 

How, then, shall such a currency be 
secured? The one answer of experience 
to this question is, that such a currency 
must consist in the note issues of banks, 
redeemable on’ demand in coin; and that 
banks must be so regulated by law that 
they can increase or diminish the amount 
of such issues from time to time, accord- 
ing to the demands of their customers. 
Tbe law having provided for the prompt 
redemption of these issues, and thus 
made the note-holder safe, should leave 
the question of volume to regulate itself 
according to the wants of business; and 
this will always occur in a well-secured 
and well-regulated system of free bank- 
ing Banks under such a system area 
part of the business community; and the 
currency which they issue in the prose- 
cution of their own interests is itself.the 
product of business. They loan their 
notes to their customers; and these notes 
circulate among the people as money, and 
perfurm all the functions of money. The 
currency regulates itself and adjusts it- 
self to the wants of business, because it 
has a commercial character in its origin. 
When needed it naturally goes from the 
banks into the circle of business; and 
when in excess of business wants, it just 
as naturally goes back to the banks for 
redemption. 

No such results can be secured by any 
system of Government issues, unless the 
Government shall actually embark ip the 
banking business, and deal with the peo- 
ple as a banker deals with his customers. 
This is not at all the legitimate province 
of any Government. Ic is not a trader 
and a money-lender, but a tax-collector 
for the purpose of revenue, and then a 
disburser of such revenue for the pay- 
ment of its own expenses. Toadd to this 
the banking business and the requisite 
machinery for doing the business would 
be to have ‘‘ too many irons in the fire.” 
Governments may make laws to regulate 
banking, but they are not fitted to do the 
business of banking, and cannot do it 
without complicating and embarrassing 
their own normal functions, and hence 
cannot directly supply to the people a 
naturally elastic currency. 

One of the grave evils in the currency 
system of this country at the present time 
consists in the fact that far the larger part 
of it is directly issued by the Treasury of 
the United States, and that its volume is 
a fixed quantity that can be changed only 
by the legislation of Congress. Our Na- 
tional banking system is a magnificent 
system, is the best that the country has 
ever had, and has worked exceedingly 
well; and yet its proper development in 
respect to the matter of note issues has 
not been at all attained, and cannot be 
with such a large amount of Treasury 
notes of different kinds in circulation. 
We believe that it would be far better for 
the country if all these Treasury notes had 
been long since retired, and if National 
bank-notes formed the sole paper curren- 
cy in use among the people. Ultimately, 





as we anticipate, the country will come to 
tbis result; and then the United States 
Treasury will have nothing to do but to 
attend to its proper business. 


— 
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NEW YORE CITY BANKS. 


WE print in this issue the quarterly re- 
ports of a large number of the National 
and State Binks doing business in this 
city, to which we ask the particular at- 
tention of our readers who are interested 
either as holders of their stocks or in 
finance generally. We believe no safer 
or more profitable stocks for investment 
can be found in this country, and this is 
evidenced by the fact that during the late 
financial unpleasantness these stocks have 
largely held their own. 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 





PN A ivinieiensdaencaeiendocnt $26.727 499 
COE, SU acncecnssecevecsnene 5,000,000 
CR a a Oe 1,550,000 
Undivided profits ................ 403,377 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 
thei dabseecaescns. sake $24,940,270 
Sosa vic cnacucccacend 2,000,000 
ins bn waR oe wineiien 1,000,000 
Undivided profits................ 803,522 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Riomdidled meine bwawnl $11,477,461 
Capital Se eee eee 2,000.000 
i adh cadens beiacenes 400,000 
Undivided profits................. 230,914 
CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources........... oP ARES $8,281,761 
CIEE Ss devieccccvssacoccs 450,000 
A ae 600,000 
Undivided protits................ 135,638 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, 





GUL nerd oouea sabe ceees eee 951,979 
Capital stock ... 300,000 
Ne ee ere re 6,000,000 
'Vadivided profits................ 471,717 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 


es naekn ecw Sued $7,984,346 
Rr 1,000.000 
aa caw hee + con's Wee ne 200.000 
Undivided profits................. 164,815 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 


NNN 5 ceca snes deen boy oensek $1,866,216 
RR ere 250,000 
ee 50.000 
U eaeetdel NG s cwndnuwe bueno 106,267 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 
IN iad cociaeeess seus $2,614,414 
EEE ee 150 000 
a aie at cham noe beeenods 35,000 
Undivided profits................ 259,672 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
SELLE IRAE $29.829.507 
fe ae 3.200, 000 
SERS SR eae aewys 1,350,000 
Undivided profits................. 378 031 


GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK. 


SSE SLED OES LER TET $9,707,432 
CINE OO oc oc.n.6 04s 0sveonvesies 1,000,000 
ee ont cies eine a ee ioe es 1,000,000 
Undivided protits................ 513, 255 
GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK. 

SE a an aaa $4,697,154 
CI Rn xntccvcrcresineces fe 200,000 
a ea capi puieg ca eip | ae-heie 300 000 

— sig hibpeaaleneee 91,238 


ee en ee $30,047,380 
GD ME Cocebccncccensatetes 1,500,000 
ST hetksesntayce.sckebasweses 4, 500, = 


CMIVEOE DEON s.0o0ccevcccecscs 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 


ESOP CTE FETT POPE POC $4,315,157 
SN, ook cccdivanddesoccieca 500,000 
SS See eee 100,000 
Undivided profits................ 232,739 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
Sy ccc ccesstaaseteeeeceyees $4,620,273 
GE Is cnc cec ce cwcccccscesese 600,000 
5656s cnn se 4eaebebeeneese 400,000 
Undivided profits.........-....... 228,028 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 
EE LO Or oe ee $4,478,965 
CE GEGOR.. 0 cos cccccess ‘eae 00U 
Surplus ...... Fas PRP ee 301,360 
Undivided profits. Risdibcsineanndbieuie - 40,422 


MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK. 


I vinnie tcie Va onceeebese $6,146,640 
on OS rer rr 750.000 
EL coc atc aemenek bebe son 600 000 
Undivided profits.........ccscccess 195,848 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources..... i bwrlewkervdeswus $11,588,710 
CEO 0056 008 crcetcsceesnce 1,000,000 
dite s0tasesbeowenasaesex 750,000 
Undivided protits............... ” 208 ,252 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources........ Jaecstotveuies $4,919,738 
— seas senbektpes olas 600,000 
ED. ian ode ceneenriewess 35,000 
Un ivided Se ee 131,880 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
ai edh coca ccehous 314,903,091 
CH MME Se cnisced cccccses sees ,500,000 
SUPP1US........ -eeeeeeeeeceee ees 500,000 
Undivided profits............ seme 584,581 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
ING cite: danessuseseeenseren 
Capital stock 
ee re 








NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


MIN i245 cecdscdeaeec eens $30 ,332,698 
SED MR iae sn cccdsdvusssvour 2 000,000 
ct a ia Koeacakesa tie 2,000,000 
Undivided profits................ 485,697 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK. 
SE ea cab sscgccnstscsboasad $5,444.670 
RE RE 500.000 
CI otientase . éseandadetns 115,000 
Undivided profits... ............ 95,961 


SEVENTiI NATIONAL BANK. 


NN i sin wtb ccntetee ae eiie 
Seopine stock.. 





Resources..... phe enksae ke meneeped $2,971,943 
OE ee «+... 1,000,000 
I cat i ptdsess ensiabgeaswcdaus .000 
Undivided profits................ 34,238 
THIRD NATIC NAL BANK. 
SEE FRA D, $5,781,090 
CID QUO 6n 6 oi54osd cosieaices's 1,000,000 
I iis ais ecunvaceeasnaeeee 200,000 
Undivided profits................. 108,135 


TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 


a seins. 4+ ab0%ieu $3,120,598 
Capital stock.......... de aeawa 750 000 
Undivided protits....... ......... 133,559 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK. 
ND id iron sce cause steled abakel 26,107,350 
500,000 








RSS ee 
telco ka caweedescevcetmne 500.000 
Undivided profits................. 15,173 
WESTERN NATIONAL BANK, 
NS 6 35 o4aban nied pecieaeee $14,451,432 
IE o.06 6 a5 0nsoneans cube 500,000 
ti cwceskulngaseg<taesebanen 22.5.6 
Undivided profits................ 349,386 
BANK OF AMERICA. 
EE SO TES Ee Ie $20,427,506 
CI SONNE as. wicinds vcee-ceansses 3,000,090 
ie ninneh aekadans exaie® 1,500 000 
Unaivided profits.... ........... 526,693 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS. 
NES 65. 5 Sen's atinidenunes $6,330.553 
ee Tere 300 000 
| "Eee ea 300,000 
Undivided profits................ 271,121 
BANK OF STATE OF NEW YORK. 
SIN 6 Wibi bak as 60s. kies orb onaae $10,828.835 
RIND WOON 35. os cc 6s ceicdcnsecnn 1,200.000 
cehiknk Cniaictnednabnnseiwe 300,000 
Undivided profits......... asek oon 171,882 
BOWERY BANK OF NEW YORK. 
NE cdicak aks sod ob emaarnie $3,453,631 
GN MNGENS <e0'sacnes exencenees 250 000 
Tee aS n ee aunibed. akedannne 250,000 
Unaivided profits... .............. 233,050 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
einai sean ix aaieeneaaiun $1,697,040 
Capital stock.. see 100 000 
Undivided profits... ...<..ccces- 195,482 
MOUNT MORRIS BANK, 
SE ere ee -- $2,488,088 
Capital stock.... ... ‘ 100.000 
eae alee 300.000 
Undivided protits 9,502 
ORIENTAL BANK. 
Sg ee eee skicnteanes $2,773,199 
CEE EAS ea ee ee 300 000 
LG imcncit “nissepuvabnmawans 300,000 
Undivided protits...... ee conateens 121,354 
ST. NICHOLAS BANK, 
INE vc cinntcdinsensecnkvens $3,057,336 
EE Mic. cnge sintnenss cop acen 500,000 
roc ctacitndssnspmedencak 105,000 
Undivided profits. ................ 32,036 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





SPECULATION in Wall Street during the 
past week has been very limited in vol- 
ume; indeed, it was one of the dullest 
weeks on record, being broken in upon 
by the Christmas holiday. There is no 
general expectation of much activity for 
a week or two to come, as the second hol- 
iday and annual accountings will tend to 
restrict business in financial circles, Re- 
cent operations reflect little feature except 
the tendency of prices to sag gradually 
to a lower level, which is to be attributed 
entirely to the professional character of 
the greater part of the buying and selling. 
The short interest in the market is large, 
considering the shrinkage in the amount 
of business done; but it is located very 
largely in the offices of some of the room 
traders who have been systematically 
short for many months, and who claim 
thatthey do not see any changein the situa- 
tion sufficient to induce them to alter their 
bearish opinions. The offerings of stocks 
in the loan department are, of course, 
large, and borrowing rates, therefore, 
show little change. A great many hold- 
ers of stocks have directed their brokers 
not to lend their certificates; and cover- 
ing of shorts has followed this policy in 
some stocks, notably the Grangers and 
Coalers. Conditions affecting the course 
of prices are unchanged and unimpor- 
tant, and the entire Street is keeping a 
sharp lookout for the first evidence of a 
sustained improvement, which has long 
been promised for the first of the new 





year. Wehave experienced about all the 
activity which the traders can bring 
about unaided, and the outside public is 
now awaited to enlarge the scope of the 
market. But there seems to be small 
likelihood of any substantial increase in 
the outside business of any class until 
doubt shall have been removed in regard 
to several matters now hanging fire, nota- 
bly the proposed new railroad association. 
The financial situation is becoming the 
subject of less anxiety day by day, as the 
interior money markets grow easier. 
No steps have yet been taken by the 
banks, however, for the retirement of the 
Clearing-house certificates,of which there 
are about fifteen million dollars outstand- 
ing. The surplus reserve of the banks is 
now over one-half of the latter amount. 
London is never much of a factor during 
the holidays, and this year has proved to 
be no exception to the rule, as preparation 
for the fortnightly settlement has also 
been making. The Bank’s rate was not 
advanced, however, and the proportion 
of its reserve to liability has fallen only 
three per cent., being now 41 per cent. 
Tne Silver agitation here, producing vio- 
lent fluctuations in the price of the bul- 
lion certiticates, has augmented the dis- 
position in London to await developments 
before again assuming speculative obliga- 
tions. 

Mr. Morgan’s new railway association 
has not as yet assumed any definite 
shape, and several of the roads which it 
was intended to include in the organiza- 
tion have not as yet ratified the action of 
the original meeting. Several of the 
Western officials of the roads interested 
take the ground that in the organization 
of this new body the vexed question of 
pooling, either of traffic or of earnings, 
must be settled, and that a test must be 
made in the matter to ascertain just how 
far the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
will allow the association to go without 
interference. But here again a difficulty 
is encountered, for there are several roads 
which bitterly oppose any further trial 
of a system of pooling or of differen- 
tial rates. The Alton, as usual, is 
one of the dissenters, and it is 
an interesting fact that it is the 
only Western road which has been able 
to maintain eight per cent annual pay- 
ments on both classes of its stock, The 
position taken in this matter by its Presi- 
dent, Mr. Blackstone, is a fair one in many 
respects. He saysthat he has been fooled 
often enough by his competitors who are 
at the front of this movement, and who 
have systematically failed to keep all the 
promises previously made to him in refer- 
ence to the conduct of competitive busi- 
ness. Now he proposes to await the 
adoption of the plan before going into 
the association, and he will then be en- 
abled to judge whether it can be carried 
out with any better success than its pred- 
ecessors. It is expected that there will 
be a meeting of the roads interested with- 
in a few days to decide what radical 
change of methods, if any, is necessary. 
In favor of the movement, it is to be said 
that the strongest banking-houses of the 
country are forcing the presidents on to 
do something to bring back prosperity to 
their roads. 

The money market has been moderately 
active and a shade easier for call loans 
on Stock Excbange security. Demand 
money has averaged 4} percent and busi- 
ness was done at 2 per cent and 6 per 
cent as extremes. The banks and trust 
companies maintain 6 per cent as their 
minimum rate, and in the Exchange 
5@54 per cent has been the current rate 
for renewals. In time money the offer- 
ings have been a little better, chiefly by 
out-of-town financial institutions. Kates 
have ranged from 64 to 74 per cent, ac- 
cording to the duration of the loan and 
the character of the collateral. In nearly 
every case active stock collateral has been 
putin at 15 per cent below the market 
and the loan margined up to 20 per cent, 
The transactions in commercial paper 
have been private in most instances, 
64@74 per cent being the discount rate 
on chuice receivables. It is expected that 
there will be a better demand now that 
the bank reserve bas reached a fair 
amount, 
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Sales of bank stocks for the week end 
ing December 27th, 1890; 


215 
140 


American............ 
Continental.......... 


National Exchange.. me 


Western 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Dec, 27. Dec. W. Differences, 
Loans. « $885,321,800 $386.378,400 Dec. $1,054,200 
Specie........... 77,312,500 74,476,700 Inc. 3,335,600 
Legaltenders.. 25,425,200 25.102.200 Inc. 326,00.) 
Deposits......... 382.049,000 380,320.00 Inc. 1,729,200 
Circulation..... 3,590,000 3,580,100 Inc. 9,200 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Specie ........+. $74,802,300 one. 176.7. Ine. $3,335,600 
Legal teaders.. 25,425,200 5,102,200 Inc. 424,000 
Total reserve. ..$1,03,287,309 $99, 578, 900 Inc. $3,658,000 
Reserve requ'd 
against dep'ts 95,512,525 595,080.00 Ine. 472,355 
Excess of res’ve 
above lega! re- 
quirements..... 7,725.175 4,498,900 Inc. 8,226,275 
Excess of reserve Dec, 2th, 1880. ......... e000. 2.021675 
UNITED STATES BONDS. 
Bil. Asked 
Hes, S91. Hewistered.... 6.6.6. cece ceeeeeees 144 ove 
G6. 1BDL, COUPON... cee ceeeeeeeeeeees 10344 ée0 
48, 1907, Registered ............cccceeeecee + 1% 1224 
do. ex-stamped...... ooo e eeceses 11944 120% 
48, 1907, Coupon....... ..scceeeee sudeud seushe 122 1 8% 
do. exX-stamped.......cccccecee «vee 11944 120% 
Currency G6. WRG... cccscccces. sevcccece « 109 ave 
Currency Ge, 1906 2... ..ccccreccccseeceseecece 1lz 
CaPTEMSY. GP, MTT... 000ice cccccccccccccccccoes 15 
Currency €6, 1808........ ccc cceeceeeecceeenee 118 
CUPTONCY 66, IBBD........ceccssccesccccces ove 121 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
z -days Demand. 
Be cnncecnend ccnensctascckslerotscosdce 4.78 4 dake 


DECEMBER BUSINESS. 

THE month of December has been a 
memorable period in the history of all 
our fancy goods dealers throughout the 
country. The aggregate trade in this line 
of business has been unprecedented. It 
has made a jump forward which has 
astonished everybody. This is true in 
every direction, far and near, extending 
to the smallest interior towns and vil- 
lages. Any man, woman or child. black 
or white, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
in city, village or hamlet, who has not 
received a Christmas gift, or some token 
of affection of some sort, would be re- 
garded as a ‘“‘sight to behold.” It has 
cost a big sum of money to meet all these 
holiday calls; our guess 1s, that sixty mil- 
lions of people bave spent this month 
one dollar each, or $60,000,000 for Christ- 
mas presents alone. Perbaps $100,000,000 
would bo nearer right. 


STOCK TAKING, 


What a busy army of book-keepers, 
cashiers, railroad directors, commercial 
and fiaancial experts are now employed by 
anxious business men and corporations in 
figuring out the net results of 1890. Some 
are sad and some are glad—or will be 
within a very few days. Whata blessed 
combination of letters may be found in 
the single word dividend when it means 
bread and butter for a whole family, 
a new brown-stone house, a summer at 
Newport, Bir Harbor or Saratoga, or— 
better yet—a long visit to yonder coun- 
try hillside, with wife and children, or a 
trip to Europe, or an ever-to-be-remem- 
bered and long-looked-for emancipation 
from debts and tinancial difficulties. 
The debt on the old farm, perhaps, is tobe 
paid, the long hated mortgage is to be can- 
celed, and ‘‘oh, how happy! what a happy 
new year then we shall have.” But to 
thousands there is another side to the pic- 
ture,a fortune is gone, lost forever; the old 
homestead must now be sold, stocks and 
bonds are wiped out. Death perhaps has 
invaded the family. The strong staff of 
hope, of affection, or financial support is 
broken, and there is no sunlight, no noth- 
ing, but clouds and darkness, nothiug to 
iook for, but sorrow, sickness, death and 
the grave—and the rest of Heaven. 

FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

We notice that 170 is now bid for 
bord National Bank stock. 

Read the numerous bank statements 
published elsewhere in our columns—all 
showing able management, and, of course, 
continued prosperity. 

The railroads are nearly all doing well, 
the Vanderbilts taking the lead, as usual, 
by good reports and increasing dividends. 
Prospects for 1891 good. 

The banks of the city gained $3,658,600 
in their reserv:;~mostly in specie—and 
now hold $7,725,175 in excess of the 
amount required ‘by law. 

The dry goods business, except with the 


Sea- 


leading retail houses, has been dull since 
Christmas and will coatinue to be so un- 
til after stock taking in early January. 

Efforts are now being made in Congress 
to pass a bankrupt law. It is much 
wanted. But no matter. Politicians will 
bluster and talk, and then *‘ think about 
it.” 

Among the recently elected directors of 
the Seventh National Bank of this city 
are, Charles H. Pine, President of the 
Ans nia Bank, Ansonia, Conn., and John 
McAnerney. 

Sterling exchange at the end of the 
week was dull and heavy. Posted rates 
480 to 4804 for long bills, but actual rates 
were 478} to 4794. Cable transfers 483% 
to 4844. More gold looked for. 

Bank and insurance stocks are firmly 
held at slightly advancing quotations. 
Loss¢s by fires have been rather above the 
average during December, but not so 
large as to diminish dividends. 

The year has ended; now look over 
your books and bills and pay your debts, 
if youhave any. That is the way to have 
good times. ‘ Begin rigbt, continue 
right, and you will come out right” at 
the end of 1891. 

Money has been more active during the 
past week and rates have hardened con- 
siderably. Most call loans have been 
made at from 5 to 6 per cent. Bulances, 
at the close of busines:, have been loaned 
as low as 4 and in rare cases at 3 per cent. 

The banks of the city are now doing a 
large and prosperous business, as the nu- 
merous quarterly statements published 
this week in our columns—embracing all 
the leading institutions in New York,— 
plainly show. During all the late financial 
difficulties they have been wisely and safe- 
ly managed equally in the interest of their 
stock-bolders and the public generally. 
They deserve great praise and they have it. 

The amount of money to be distributed 
during the next two weeks, in the shape 
of dividends, will be immense, and this 
fact will give a better tone to all 
financial affairs. There is to be no 
‘*smash,” as predicted in some quarters, 
while there will doubtless be some fail- 
ures or suspensions occasioned by facts 
developed by stock taking. The spring 
business, it is believed, will be good, 
with a steady improvement without 
startling fluctuations or booming. 

Railroad facilities in this country have 
increased during the past year to the ex- 
tent of nearly 6,000 miles, an increase of 
about 700 miles over the year 1889. In 
this direction we have beaten the world, 
and yet *‘ the work goes bravely on,” with 
fair prospects for another beat in 1891. 
The cost of these investments the past 
year are estimated at over $100,000,000. 
There is where we have locked up money. 
Experts ia figures say we have invested 

700,000,000 in railroads during the past 
five years, A fact, in connection with 
our national prosperity and the late semi- 
panic to be carefully pondered. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Tbe Continental National Bank has 
declared a dividend of four per cent., 
payable January 5th, 

The Fourth National Bank bas declared 
a dividend of three and a half per cent., 
payable January 2]. 

The Leather Manufacturers’ National 
Bank has declared a dividend of five per 
cent., payable January 2d. 

The Mercantile National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., pay- 
able January 2d. 

Tae National Bank of the Republic has 
declared a dividend of four per cent., 
payable January 13th. 

The National Citizens’ Baak has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of three 
and a half per cent., payable January 2d. 

The Southern National Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of three 
per cent., payable January Ist. 

The United States National Bank has 
declared a quarterly dividend of two per 
cent., payable January 2d. 

The Merchants’ Exchange National 
Bank has declared a dividend of three 
per cent., payable January 2d, 

The Seaboard National Bank bas de- 
clared a dividend of thr+e and half per 





cent., payable January 2d, 





The Bowery Bank has declared a divi- 


end of six per cent., payable January 2d. 


The Eleventh Ward Bank bas declared 
a semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
pay ible January 2d. 

The Mount Morris Bank has declared a 
dividend of three per cent., payable Jan- 
uary 2d. 

The Murray Hill Bank has. declared a 
quarterly dividend of four per cent., pay- 
able January 2d. 

The Franklin Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of three and a 
half per cent. per annum, on all sums up 
to $3,000, payable January 20th. 

The Manhattan Savings Institution bas 
declared interest at the rate of three and 
a half per cent. per annum on sum; not 
exceeding $3,000, payable January 19th. 

The North River Savings Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend at the rate 
of three and a half per cent. per annum 
on ail sums of five dollars and upward to 
$3.000, payable January 19th. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway Company has declared a 
dividend of two per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable January 20th. 


The Lake Shore and Mich, Southern 
Railway Company has declared a dividend 
of two and a half per cent. on the capital 
stock, alsoan add tional dividend of ove 
and a half per cent. thereon, payable 
February 34. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna and West 
ern Railroad Company has declared a 
dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent., payable January 2d. 








We buy and sell Bills of 
Exchange on, and make Ca- 
ble transfers to, all principal 
arepene ae, Austra- 
lia, Thom Croix 
and the British "West Indies, 
ee make collections and 

e Commercial and Tray- 
elling Credits, available in 
all parts of the world 


Letters 
of 


Credit. 


We also buy and sel all 
first-class Investment Se- 
curities for customers. We 


Investment 
receive accounts of Banks, Securities. 
Bankers, Corporations, 


Firms and Individuals, on favorable terms, and make 
collection of drafts drawn abroad ou all points in the 
United States and Canada, and of drafts drawn in the 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Vermilye & Co. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pa 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





H. A. Del. AND hasthe most complete and ex- 
tensive assortment of Real Estate of any one in 


consisting of hoases and lots 

FLORIDA small and large tracts of im- 

proved and unimproved land. 

Orange groves of all aoes. from one to tifteen years 

old, and all sizes, from one-haif acre to twenty acres 

ormore. Much of this is at very gret bargains, and 

on easy terms. For a nee par'iculars. call on, or 
address, H. A. DELAND, DeLand, florida. 


ROANOKE, VA,, 
188:2-Population 400, 1890- Population 20,000 
Money cau be made by investing at once in Roan- 
oke. Increase of population and values unprece- 
dented. Refer to all Bauks of Roanoke. ill be 
glad to answer all correspondence 
*RANCIS B. KEMP & CO., Roanoke, Va. 


INTERESTSIN THE WEST, 


Land Titles, Mexican Land Grants, Mines, Insur- 
ance, Kailroads, Bonds, Mortgages, Collections, aby- 
thing needing attention in Kansas, Missouri, Nebras- 
_ OSiehews. \ opens New and Uld Mexico, or 

Arizopa, sen 


ALMERIN GILLETT and H.E. SADLER, 








of Emporia, Knsas, lawyers of recognized 
standing in allthe courts—Twenty-five years prac- 
tice. Ample referencesin New ‘ork, Boston. Chi- 





ge 1855. 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F’R, 
Supplies Business Firma, Cor epyrations, 
ery tor new offices immediately delivered, 


cago and elsewhere. (Spanish and French spoken.) 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 
c., With every varie of werkin above 
we w - 
; a | F ae | “ ? 
} Libehiaees SK wt, 





Correspondence solicitea. 
MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
LITHOGRAPHER 
ines, Complete ‘outtite > first-class | atone 
(Hanover Square), #.Y, 


DURING THE MONTH OF 
JANUARY 


if you are like most readers of THE INDEPEND- 
DENT, you will have a few dollars to invest — 
perhaps a few hurdreds or thousands. 

Now, The Provident Trust Company is or- 
ganized for the exoress purpose of safely in- 
vesting small or large amounts of money for 
those who need a fair rate of interest. 

It offers you guaranteed mortgages running 
% to 5 years at 6 toT ver cent. semi-annually. 
Amounts, $250 to $6,000, 

In its Savings Department you may deposit 
any sum from $5.00 up at 6 per cent. and with- 
draw the money on call or, on deposits for one 
year or lopger, you will be allowed 7 per cent. 

Besides these, we hve just now some special 
investments paying 8 and even9 percent. No 
room here for particulars. 

A large number of careful bu iness men, 
bankers. colieges, trustees and clergymen are 
stockholders in and investors with this Com- 

pany. Weshali cheerfully give you full par- 
ticulars and many references, and hope to hear 
from you. 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, President, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
(Please mention THE IEDEPENDENT;) 


F ARMERS PLOW Wisc: 
Willamette 

Valley, (Salem its center). fertile acres. 

Grass. alwavs green. C limate pe and winter a 

pare ise for in- 

valids | WVERY Colle- 

res, Schools, Churches. Lands low-priced, but rising. 

farmers pouring in. Ser’ iN 

stamp forillus. pamphlet 

t& BOARD OF TRADE, Salem, (State Capital) Ore 


In Salem, Virginia, is now for safe and reliable 
profits. Do you knew how steadily values are ad- 
vancing inthe iron and coal region of Southwest 


Virginia? 
For particulars, write t> 


WM. McCLANAHAN & CO., 


Salem. Virginia. 


AINNESOTA MORTGAGES CASHED. 


Parties having First Mortgages on Minnesota 
property, the interest or principal of which is 
unaaid. cance iss ose of same at par, or small discount, 
by corresponding wr'h Babceck & Garrigues. 
Minneapolis, Minn. (Reference: MinneapolisTrustco) 


MAY-MAZEPPA. 


eguiar monthly dividends increased. 
weenie January, 1891, to ONE AND ONE 
per cen 

Six dividends, $F0,000, already pid from low grade 
ore, besides adding monthiy to cash reserve. Ore 
output increasing and quality improving. Over 
$2,000,000 im sight. 

Investors may surely count on increase of divi- 
dends, additions to — reserve, and advaace in 
market price of share 

Present price, $1. 3 yer shure, subject to advance 
witbout notice. 


BATES HUNTER SHARLS 


IN A DEVELOPED GOLD M!NE, under same man- 
agement as May-Mazeppa after January, dividend in 
March. Price 60 ceuts per share, subject to advance 
without aotice. Dividends paid by checks from this 
office. 
COLORADO WINING INV EAT MENT co., 
JA dg Rota fh TREASURER 
(Ex- yracurer f United States), 
11 WALL nT... NEW ¥¢ ORK 


A DULUTH INVESTMENT, 


affording to the small investor an equal 
chance with the heavy capitalist. 

Very large profits certain to be realized 
on a purchase of full-paid non-assessable 
treasury stock in the Lakewood Land Com- 
pany. Proceeds can be devoted only to im- 
provement of the property. 

Further facts on application. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 
__ Duluth, i Minn. 












Notice to Investors. 


The undersigned call your attention to a safe and 
reliable place toiuvest your money. Kearney, Ne- 
braska, is a growing city in the West and will be the 
largest manufacturing city between Omaha and Den- 
ver, uwing to its large waterpower. Kearney is the 
only city in the United States of 12,000 population that 
has ten miles of Electric Railway in operation and 
under coostruction, ten miles of sewer and twenty 
miles of water mains. Kearney has grown from 3,600 
to 12,000 population in five years. For full particu- 
lars and printed maps address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 
STATE OF WASHINGTON. 





That FAIRHAVEN will be the greatest city on Puget 
Sound is assured. Substantial improvements and un- 
limite a og sources. Fortunes mad: by investing now. 

Fr wi formatio n address, GAMWELL & 
VWUENER ri sVcu, Wasa. 


Investinen: Bar 


Glasgow, 
Virginia. 


Money made here by investing at once. 
Nothing surer. Nothing safer. 
WM. B. POINDEXTER & CO., 
__ GLASGOW. VA. 


Kansas City Investments. 


Money loaned at profitable rates on safe secu- 
rities, running from six months to five years. Full 
particulars furnished on application. 


ALBERT E. BLANCHARD, 


405, 406 & 407 American Bank Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Ov - First mortgage loans on Tacoma improved 
pas, Tacoma has a pepulation of at 
/O' ast 4,000 and is remy growing. Loans 
made ona conservative basi= only. Lots 

in goeeme sub-divisions for sale at $100 
and upwards: sure to realize a large 
vance. 
maps an and wah iyi with full informatio 
OUIMETTE, Tacoma, 


Reference. Washington National Bank. 
cadareas 
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Fundsheld by owners or trustees where 
they are returning but unsatisfactory 
dividends are Itkely to meet with profit- 
able investment in our guaranteed Mort- 
gages and Debenture Bonds. These are 
based nen one but live, productive city 
property, worth in every case not less 
than 2 1-2 to3 times the amount of Ioan, 





New York Manager, 


Phiiadelphia Managers, 


F. E. MAINE, Auburn, N B. F. GLENN & SON. 


Debenturesissued by 
this Company make 


as safe an investment as is possible. 





Interest never in default. 


Safety Better than High Rates. 


Let us tell you what we can do for 
you for an investment either in bonds 
or loans. 


Assets, April 30th, 1890, $3,342,202 


American Investment Co., 


150 Nassau Street, New York City. 
E. 5. ORMSBY, A. L. ORMSBY, ) Vice- 
President. H. E. Smmmons, § Prest’s. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recag- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as ‘pened the safest lnvest- 
ments offered to the public 

Refers to 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York ne: 
Messra. Morton, Bliss & Co.. New York 
Geo. 6. Williams, ksq., of the Chemical Nationai 

k, New York City 
F. D. yeh 8q., “of the ‘National Safe Deposit Com 
c 


a 
F.A.S ._. .. No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Also th tee 2-4 Banks and Investors throughout 
e East. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


MISSOURI TRUST CO., 


SEDALIA, MO. 








This company was organized in 1880 under the ex- 
cellent laws of Missouri governing Trust Companies. 
Is the wd compaay in Central Missouri authorized 
to act Trustee and turator of estates, 
Has $200, (00 paid-up capital and $25,.00 surplus. 
Loans on real estate in Missouri only. Speciai 
attention given to invest'ng Church and Endow- 
met Funds. Solicits correspondence with persons 
having eatates to Manaze or money to invest. 

Write for particulars and references. 


UNION INVESTMENT Co, 
et. Capital, $1.000,000{ yea 


Interest, 








ogee 


KANSAS CITY, mi! 

Seven per cent. investment secured by 
Business Property centrally located, with 
50 per cent. of the net profi's to the investurs. 

Recommended by Bankers and Business 
men of Kansas City. 

National Bank Stock—8 per cent. 
dends. 

Free of taxes. 


divi- 
Se.d for circulars. 


O.¥ Pace, Treas, } UNION Investment Co, 





The United States Government 
tester failed to crush the sample of 
Sioux Falls stone sent to Washington 
to be tested. It exists in endless 
quantities at Sioux Falls. 
has a water-power with a fall of 95 
feet within the City Limits. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 


This city 


It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Railroad Center. 

New manufacturing industries with 
aggregate capital of Millions of Dol- 
lars have been located here during 
the year 1890. 

Do you wish to help build a great 
City? 

Write to 

THe NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota, or to 
Wa. S. WILLIAMS. Pres't. Hartford. Conn. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 
Capital subscribed............ .. 2,000,000 00 
1, 





SE GUE, cccae seccanctace 000,000 00 
Surplus and undivided | profits, 396,716 85 


BeBe vec snap ececoeeccessesienceese 11,168,685 04 


The polt-haown. tirm of accountants, Barrow, 
Wade. Guthrie & Cu.. of London, Manchester and 
New York. upon auditing the accounts of the Com- 
pany as publis hed .June “Both, 1890, apyended thereto 
the foilowing certiticate: 

ilaving examined the beoks of the 
Equ.table Mortgage Company, we here- 
by certify that the foregoing accounts 
and statement are in conformity there- 
with, aud we believe that the accounts 
fully and tairly represent the position of 
the Company as on the 30th June, 1890. 

BARROW, WADE, GULHRIE & CO. 

NEw YORE, l6th Oct., 1690. 


6 PER CENT. BONDS AND DEBENTURES 

446 AND SPER CENT. CERTIFICATES, RUNNING 
TH«<EE VW ‘NTdS TO TWO YEARS 

ALL FIRST-CLA>S INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD, 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. London. England. 
Phila., 4th and Chestnut st. Berlin, Germany 
Bcston. 117 Devonshire st. Kansas © ity. Mbecer 


PUC""ND 
Loan, 
Trust & Banking Co, 


Whateom, Wash., offers ma Mertenate. on real 
estate orawing g, ipterest e guar- 
antee principal 7 and 84% and interest. We 
moke all loans personally, not through agents. We 
also sell debenture bonds, drawing? per cent. inter- 
est, payable semi-annually, maturing in5 years and 
secured by fir-t mo'tgages deposited with the Bel- 
lingbam Bay Nat. Bank of Sehome as trastee. Write 
for: “intormation. (Paid-up Capital $125,000.) 


POKANE FALLS 3,27" 


and most pro- 
gressive city in the West; railroadcentre 

and centre of a rich agricultural, mineral 

and timber country; finest water power 

in the world; investments in real estate 
bring large returns. We will handle, loan or 
invest money for non-residents. References: 
1st Nat'l, Citizens Nat'l, Traders Nat’l Bank 
or Bank of Spokane Falls. For full information 
about this growing city and coun address 
H. M. Williams & Alice Houghton,Spokane Falls,Wash, 








O/ GUARANTEED, 
6 snr MORTGAGES 


NPAPLE SECURITY % 


PAVE YOU 4 
Investment Bankers & Loan Agents 


FARMS & &.CITY PROPERTY sont oe JOHND.KNOX&CO 


i" KANSAS 


Always to be had of ur at 6 and 7 per cent. 
Interest semi-annually. Collected 
and remitted free of cost. 


4 DOLLARS .° 
Hoyt \S 





NVEST? Write 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
And Se profitable experience Gide trop and read 
wetsons of this Thos aay 





er tha 


THM BONUS. 


The ordinary living expenses of a family of five per- 
sons, living in the customary manner of the American 
people, amounts to not less than $1,500 per year. It 
would ane? nearly $40,000 in government bonds to 


roduce t 


is income. Ten acres of land in the Willamette 


alley planted to prunes, with an ordinary crop, at ordi- 
nary prices, will net more than $1,500, after paying forall 


labor placed thereon. 


Youcan buy this land of the Oregon 
Land Company of Salem, Oregon, in tracts of ten acres 


or more at from $55 to S75 per aere. 








9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First lienon Real Estate Worth 50 Times Amosnt 
of Léan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limited 
ao — Write for Particulars and Refer- 

neces near 


Usion BANKING CO., Aberdeen, Se. Dak. 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN CQ,, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Capital paid in, . . $1.000,000 .00. 


Debentures, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


L, F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 


J. AN. 
W. 8S. STREETER, 


THE SIOUX CITY eno AN AND INVEST- 





Vice-Pres’ts. 





7 PER CERT. ics RANTERD “CATTLE 
PAPER FOR We take from responsible 
farmers six to nanos tacaths notes for cattle bought by 
them to be fed for market, taking ample security. 
The best references given. Correspondence solicited. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
SUBSCR BED CAPITAL...... $800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL... ----§600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Umited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Ewecutore, eto..can invest in theae bonds. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


PIERRE. 


Phil. Armour, of Chicago, says: ** PIERRE will 
be the next large city in the Missouri Valley.”’ Pop- 
ulation to-dv 5,000, one year ago 2,500. 

A wonderfully fertile country tributary, abundant 
coal within 40 to & miles. 

‘lhe Capital cf South Dakota, which in 1888 raised 
40,000,000 bushelsof wheat and 20,000/00 bushels of 
corn. A State too, that in 1870 haa 6,000 population 
and to-day has over One Thousand sunday- 























ools. 

TERRE isto be toSouth Dakota, what Omaha 
is te Nebraska, Denver to Colorado, Detroit to Mich- 
igan, es that is, the commercial and wholesale 
cen 


INVESTMENTS 


A few hundred dollars invested here now, and 
allowed to remain a few years, will both please you 
and surprise you. 

I guarantee any opteen a 2 Eros of at least S per 
cent. per annum. Pleased to correspond 
with parties cisking of mentee investments. 


CHAS. L. HYDE, 


PIERRE, S. DAK. 
REFERENCES—Rev. Dr.Wm.H. Blackburn, Presi- 
-— of Presbyterian College, Pierre 
vy. Dr, James C. Jackson, Dansviile, N. Y. 
RF . Pettigrew, 0.8. Senator from south Dakota 
B. 5. . Templeton, Pres. National Bank of Commerce. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
ada, you will see that DU LUT H is the same distance 
rom Buffalo, and all points east, by re eee 
and being more than 300 M MILES FARTH 
WEST, it hasa much larger tributary coun 
isin the infancy of development. Duluth 1s nhereas- 
ing in population at the rate of nearly TEN THOU- 
{Da ear, and such wonderfu res 





a, etc. 
LOVETT eras Du-uth, Minn. 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 

Center of Business—Corver lot 53 feet by 215 feet 
fronting on three streets. two handsome stores, two 
stories with basement. A lleng estabiished tenants, 
monthly rental $275. Price $32.000. 4 cash, balance 
on time with 8 per cont interest. Title perfect. 
This property will double in valuein afew years. 


NEBRASKA | 10 AN won? at TRUST 00 
Caer dan $500,000. 


sta 
teed. Wosentares issued by the Com y, sec by 
First Mortgages held by trustees. Interest payable 
at the Chemical National Bank, New York. Nc 
better securities offered investors. Best of Eastern 
one Western references furnished it desired. Cor- 
Write for pygtouiass. 
A. L. CLARKE. Pres. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
et MCELBTENSY; Vice- Pres.C.P. WEBSTER Cashier. 
WING € SON 18 Wall St. Agente 
~— 1. SMITH. 4 Milk Street, Boston. 


Money Making a Science. 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and waut to learn the certain road to 
Wealth, send for Pamphlet, Maps, etc. 

T. A. WOOD, 
Room No. |, Odd Fellows Building, 
PYURTLAND, OREGON, 

















‘ 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ 
ANK, at New York, in the State of New York, at 
, of business, December 19th, 1890: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecuri d. .... 



















U.S. bonds to secure circulation... 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, claims, etc.... O86 f 
Due from other national banks.. 176,705 1 
Due from state banks and bankers 213 
Banking-house, furriture and nanan... 000 
Current expenses and taxes paid . 19,510 12 
Premiums on U 8. bonds...............0++ 
Cyeseing-heouse loan certificates of other 
De? knengnene: Saet- aiashinr’: evneceaves 90,000 00 
Checks and other cash items.............. 87,052 76 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............. 79 172 58 
TIS GE GEREP GARE. 00000000 ccccrgccsececees 8,686 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
GE vecccocecccsascsesece 4.078 98 
BOER. cccccccvccce 280 34) 00 
Legal-tender 85 293 00 
Redemption. }— with U.S. ‘Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).......... ..... 2,250 00 
sbscnsscneuhhs ink Seek habshacnadens $2,551,388 18 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital Soa $300,060 00 
aw ae) i tidnbid Seaakengstesageoesenent 250.009 00 
Su I bs d-cen ncenbecnbeoenansesan 71.98 03 
National banik-notea outstanding: 45,000 00 
Dividends u on 1,470 10 
Individual ‘dep —% subject to chec 1,587,558 98 
Demand = nentes of deposit.... 2,071 13 
Cortified Checks.........0csevees 17,578 57 
106.026 3 a 





TOUAL.... 00-2seecceececcs cosccceccevees $2, 1,088 1 18 
STATE ef aerad YORK, CITY AND Gower « OF NEw 


ORK 
I, wi. " H. CHASE, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true to the nen of my See eevee and be- 
lief. SE. Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before be “his 24th day ‘of 
December, 189). NRY W. =e EDY, 


Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
Corvest—Atiess 
o. UINTARD,  ) 
JOHN v WILKIN, , { Disoctem. 
. BRINCKERHOFF. 





EPORT oe THE CONDITION OF THE 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, at New York, inthe 
sah eed York, at the close of business December 


/ RESOURCES: 
Loans and discounts..............0.0+s00- $1,030,141 25 
& 38 


Srerqzatis. cocures and unsecured...... 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation, 4 per 















uss nproocszosscucnscczors intease* 150,000 Un 
J. 8. nds to secure depos ‘per 
Rn cco nceccecgecens 00000400090660 sb 00060 150,000 00 
Stocks, se°urities, claims, etc.. 370,516 00 
Due from other national banks. . oi 45 
Due fom state banks ana bankers....... 7,196 38 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures... 100 000 00 
Other reai estate and mortgages owned . 15,000 Ou 
Current expenses und taxes paid.. ...... 4,901 78 
Checks and other cash items.............. 1.314 1E 
Exchanges for Ciearing-house............ 198,592 95 
Bills of other bankS...........-.-eeeeeeeee 5.210 00 
Fractional oe currency, nickels and 
616 07 
513,386 00 
Legal-tender notes 165 895 oo 
Reaemption fund with U. 
(6 per cent. of circu! ‘atiou).. haccureseaduntd 6,750 00 
MRE cuntcscpsccctcccesgeseupmmaeeseiom - $2, 614.414 41 
LIABILITIES 
co —~~A4 mock DORE Div cvcceqessssienees eves $150,000 00 
Sl piandatesevetiabonsnopeasabuowes 35,000 00 
Onde ided BOE: ccccccccsscvccvocsocsascces 250,671 § 
pe at bank-notes outstanding... 132,220 00 
OS SO rrr rrr 482 05 
Individual deposits subject to 
CROCK. 000 ccccccccces $1,657,722 41 
Demand certificate 
basnepesenanesss 10,372 19 
Certified checks 18,981 46 
= 8 checks outstand- 
ne occgesesonsooscenestoneesné 15,094 04 
U ited States deposits.. ..... 178,696 88 
Due to state banks and bank- 
GED ccesscccdercevcevocesscosese 162,673 84 - — 208i 090 82 
WOO. oo ccs cgascavecccccssccosccgcons gees pets nn Ate 41 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW % 


5, An THOMPSON, Cashier of the above. ‘named 
bank, d¢solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my egg and belief. 

A. OMPSON. Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to Rios me this 7 day of 
December, 1890. THOS. W. SMIT 

Notary Public. 
Correct— Attest: 
R. KELLY 
J. B. BIKE W STE R, { Directors. 
¥K. ZITTEL *§ 
EPORT OF THE C Srerrion OF THE 
SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
in the State of New York. at the close of business 
December 19th, 1£90: 











RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts........-...-+e+seseee- $1,900,668 49 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... 187 70 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation......... 56,000. 00 
stocks, securities, claims, e€Ic.........-.+ 1 ae 00 
Due from other national banks........... 291,459 54 
Due from state banks and bankers....... 29,820 26 
Banking-bouse, turniture and {ixtures.. 2,000 00 
Current expenses and a paid 1.715 96 
Premium on U.S. bond: 7.665 00 
Checks and other cash items 1.208 11 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 198,848 49 
Bills of other banks....... .---.-+eee00+ 5,584 00 
Fractional paper currency, pickels and 

GOMER. cccccce. covcccccccccoscceccscceqeoecce 501 77 

I i ane, anand cpbasekmgiatbanen 157,366 07 
Legal-tender notes. .......scecceseseeeeseees 178201 wo 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer.. 

(5 per cent. of circu ation)............++- 1,920 00 


OE Ree gee a BE "$2,971,943 39 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital a paid in 





Ld be mcesvonseivedaaes 
ndivi BEBE. 2c ccccccccccegeccoooseeecs 
Naticnal bank- notes outstanding........ 49,800 00 
Individual deposits... ........- $1,070,871 12 
—— corticates of de- 
peeepenseenseese. 6O00n6e. ose 8.919 AB 
obntined te 48,220 9 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. ,, 612 
Due to other national banks. 505,388 $1 
Due to state banks and 
BREED.  vccccecccccsccceces 200,892 58— ~ 1,827,905 64 64 


DeORB soc nsccccgccccccegocccccssoesesegecse 2.9 911.94 43 39 39 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 

I, J. D. ABRAHAMS, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemniy swear that the above 
Capers is true to the bestof my knowledge and 

1 


J. D. ABRAHAMS, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of 
December, 1890. FRED’K GIBLTN, 
Notary Public. 
st: 
Ww. WwW. PUAN, NAGAN, 


BARTLET . 





THE NEW ENGLAND SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST CO. 


Capital Stock, $2,000,000. 


Solicit Capital for TEXAS Investments. 


COMMERCIAL PAPER, 


L. B. IMBODEN, 


President. 








Forth Worth, Texas, {218 


Offer nothing but Texas securities. 
BANK STOCKS, CITY, COUNTY AND TOWN BONDS. 


Paid in, $500,000. 


Write us for intormation. 


VENDORS’ 


LIEN NOTES, 


Debentures running from six months to two years,7 per cent. 


invest with experienced people. 


Address 


The Management of this company is cautious, safe and conservative. 


NEW ENCLAND SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, FORT WORTH, Texas. 
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EPORT O HE CONDITION 
WESTERN Ranower ANK At MW von 
the State of N Og York, at the close of ba 
December 19th, 1590: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............. 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
©. S. bonds te secure See. 
U.S, bonds to secure deposits. . 
Stocks, securities, Clatms, etc. 
Due from ether national banks. 
Due from stave banks and bankers....... 
Other real estate and mortgages ewned. 
Current expenses oe taxes patd 
yomuene on U. 8. bond« 












Nanges for Cieartng-house 
ils of other ba: na 


130 
1,092,539 60 
661,625 @0 
50,000 08 
i 2,250 00 
efrom U.S. T treasurer" tother than 6 
‘per cent. ft Ban. TUNA). ovrcersecorer 160,006 00 
SMR. cd icpenepecesesed foe arerueacverdvecst BLA A481 72 
LIABILITIES. 
pram ae we aoe DD EAnananbstioksntd oteenks $3, aor 0) 
Surplus fund 


Undivided orofits 





Individuai de sosits subject to shock... 
mand cer ences of deposit.. 
Certifi ed chec 








- $14,451,431 7 
STATE OF NEw YORK, COUNTY oF NEw YORK, 88.: 
M. A. SMLiH, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, nthe best of swear that the above peptoanens te 
trae te the best of my saOwiede> and belief 
(Sign 4. SMITH, Cashier. 
Suaose vita and sworn to w. 4 me this 24th day of 
cem ber, 1500, 
Worrect — Attest: 


BRAYTO 
(Signed MARCEL DU ' HXeTuRy, Directo 8. 
Vv. NYDER 





72 EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK, of the City of New 
‘ork, at New York, in the State of New ) a at the 
close of business, Friday, December 19th, 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.....................65- $5008, ms 18 
Greseratte, secured and unsecured....... 9 69 
United states bonds to secure a sit 
Stocks, securities, claims, etc.. 
Due from other national banks. 












eo ORS e eee S47,482 25 
Due from state banks and barkers.. 74 413 08 
Furniture and fixtures..................... 5,000 UU 
Otaer real estate, and mortgages owned. 1 550 40 
Current expenses and taxes pa 52,753 12 
Premiums on U.S. bonds... 10,18? 50 
Checks and other cash item 
Exchanges for Caserta Seues. 
Bilis of other banks... ........ 
Fractionad paper ce sunvensy. 
Spes Lg and cents. 
Legal-iender notes " 176 000 OC— =. 741,087 38 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (6 
per cent. of circulation)................. 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5 
percent. redemption fund.. 2,000 00 
hie as wensindt Gestndbectabsennatess "$5.2 »,781,090 32 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital seock paid in $1,000,000 00 
purplus fund....... 200,000 UU 
Wnhdivided protits.. hd lus, 154 63 
‘Natienal bank-notes outstanding. 44,400 00 


yi > deposits subject 
sickness 9s nanapans. 


$951,628 co 


3,044 2 
83. 308 oy 


Due to other national banks 
-Due to state banks and bank- 


ers 7A8,483 46 — 3,122,953 54 


Tota $5,781,090 32 

STATE OF NEW YORK. COUNTY O¥ NEW YORK, 8°.: 

I, HENRY CHAPIN, JR.. Cashier of the above- 

named bank, do solemniy swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowled, Ag belief. 
HENRY CHAPIN, JR., Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me ths 2 = day of 

December, 1890. 


20,646 52 — 1,305,622 15 
2,289,150 US 





UGENE De 
Notary Public, New York County. 
Post 
H. BU ciktHo UT, 
JNO. B. WOODWARD, 
REAR. OF THE P ON DITION OF THE 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 


the State of New York, at 1%. close of business, De- 
cember 19th, 1890: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and GisCOUNts. ........cccccscesceses 2: 


Correct—Atitest: 


{ Directors. 





2,312,053 45 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 1.959 15 
U. 8. bonds to secure circuiation......... 000 
stocks. securities. ciaims, etc............. 23u,029 44 
Due from other national banks............ 542,02 2; 
Due from state banks and bankers...... 74,437 3 
Banking-house, furniture and fixcures. . Ou 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. 5.000 00 


Current expenses and taxes paid....... 20,088 56 
a sere Clearing-house loan certiti- 





Lehane iedinhenaieh Gane 40, 

Cc hocks and other cash items 12.475 62 

Exchanges for Clearing-hous 216,889 50 
Bills of other banks 12 0 00 





Fractignal paper currency, nickels and 
cents 


298 &5 
440,246 Ov 






Theor tender notes.......... 


215,749 00 
empvion fund with U. 
(5 per cent. of circulation).. 2,250 00 
Due trom U.s. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption TURE). ccc ccccccece 840 00 
A ARES Fe LR aa eer $4,315,157 18 


LIABILITIES. 





Capital stock paid in 500,000 

Surplus Miscncceeccuess 100,000 00 
Undivided protits.............ss..«. 262.738 20 
National bank-notes outstanding... 4.600 00 
Dividends unpaid..............0.000+. 1,322 50 


Individual deposits subject to check 
mand certific ates of deposit 





Due to other national banks 
Due to state banks and bankers........... 





Tota $4,515. 137 13 18 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF New YORK, ss.: 

1, GEORGe E. SOUPER, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment Is true, to the best of my Ley and belief. 

UG. E. SOUPtGR, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to sa nag me this 24th Ly of 

December, 1890. . Geo, FLAMM 


Notary Public. 
Carrect—Attess ; 


MONTANYE 
CHAS. F. MATTLAGE, ¢ Directors. 
_ CHAS. BURB HALTER, = 


INVESTMENTS SAFE t 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 

VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 


First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 

Keal Estate in the richest agricultural section of 

the West. Interest payable semi-annually at Kountze 
ros.,N. Y.City. We sell six per cents guaranteed. 
Loans are allselected by officers ot thiscom pany with 
the greatest care, and are upon conservative 
valuations. ‘The 3 Ocoee of this compan: y have had 


ge short-time paper, Funniag to twelve 
mon! suitable for Correspondence solics 
ited. References furnished t rf opoe. 8p tion. 
President 


GEO . 
C, B, TONCKAY, Vicé-Presdeut ond i Manager. 











EPORT OF THE CORE SL OF THE 

FOURTH NATIONAL OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK, at eee: 2 the State of New 
York, at the close December 19th, 1890: 





RESOURCES. 

MAA discounts..............0000 sees $16,626,920 46 
rote 5.556 14 
eee 
00 00 
€00,000 00 
10,337,434 73 

Redemption fund whh U: , 
Treasurer (5 pér cent. of circulation).. 2,250 00 

Due a U.S. éasurer other than 5 

cent. rédemption fund.............. 2,000 00 


$20,829,507 18 





t 
Cashier ia Cheeks outstanding. 
@ tO other national banks . 
state banks and bank- 


21.548 7: 
75,423 68 
9,056,930 54 


22.25,1 
Paintse. at 


ne $8.020,507 18 
UNTY oF NEw York, ss 
SON, Cashier of the above. 
named bank, do Asolemniy Swear A, at at the 
edge a 


ees true to the best of 
: CHARLES H. P weet Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to Rote ine © thy + Bd day of 
December, 1890. G. FA 
Notary Pablic, Kings Co, Certificate: filed | in N.Y. 


eet BWARD SIMMONS. 


Total 
STATE OF NEW pone. S 
{, CHAS. H, TE 


TAME 


Directvts. 
UHAS, Ss: Site 





EPORT OF THECONDITION OF THE 
CEN Rat NATIONAL BANK, at NewYork, in 
the Stave of N York, at tWe ‘close of business, 
December \4th, “100. 
RESOURCES, 
RG OU GIR, Sveicnccnncncececces v0 $6,870,870 88 
Overdratts, secured and unsecured ....... O°8 62 
U.S. bonds to 8écure ce gg 


U.S. bonds to secure Gepeues. . 200. 0 
stocks, securities, claim, etc ane 62.017 60 
Due from other national banks............ 804.798 OL 
Due from state banks and bankers. 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures. 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. Bi. 
Current expenses 5 taxes ee os 
Pre.niums en U.S. bonds 

hecks and other cash items. 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Bills of other banks........... 
F rectsonal paper “carrenc 

tony 













Legal. -tender notes. 


REXato: OF THE co. PUFION QF a ral 








NATIONAL PARK New 
the close of business on the iden day of December, 
RESOURCES. : 
Loans and discounts... errr , 
: 562 4 
Cite States iat té secute ied: duos 
toc ks. socas or hah 550.643 50 
teom 64 27,666,869 65 
e m sai . 
Le pa rr 263.180 73 
estate, ink-house....... 75,000 00 
Other real estAte,..........6.....+.. 92,528 87 
Clearing house loan barelicetes. cocee 200,00 00 
d other cash items............ 26517 G4 
Bills of other for Ciearing-house.. ° eo % 
badhnecaseccesneotcas 2,0h0 
Fractional currenc¥, nickels and cents... . M4 
pccccseees segetoese teeeerticccccveeecee 4,997,479 00 
jas RE notes Diiane- nabtgibees enansec 616,731 UO 











Desi to state and private es and bank- 


Peter er eter ee Serer er Te PERO Deen eee beens 








i nsetinecnatcechcatiets 
STATE OF upw yout 
GEO, ROR 
Park Bank, 7 N. Citys do 
above statement ts trde.to the 


and bélief- ek hh kK , 
CKOK, Cash er. 
Rt Nf and subscribed sat me this 26th day of 


— Notary P bli Mtings C 
O) ublic, Kin 
a tliea in New’ York. 


eee: 
4 ‘ 
eee Ron. 3 Directors. 
EBENEZER K. WRI at  § 
: TO HE CONDITION OF THE 
R23 TOF THE CONDITI at New York, 




























U.S. - certificates of deposit for legal-ten- c 
basa: oc. sessocnemmectases ameninwsesés 130,000 '€0 
Redemption fund with 0. 'S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent, of -circulation)...... Neket tee 2,750 00 
ee ee 81K, 461 33 
LIABI LITIES. 
Capitai mock aid in.. $2,000,000 00 
Surplus hem ee 400.000 00 
divided: profits... ... 230,914 24 
National bani noies outstanding. . 5 
ORR by ts 
ndividual —_ sub. an % check...... 5, L. 80 
Demand oo cates of 
Certitied chec 


Cashier’s oa wnisisindicg” 
nited States deposits............ 
Deposits of U.S. disbursing officers...... 5 
Due te other national banks.............. . 2,585,253 80 
Due te state banks and bankers........... 768,043 63 


EE a ncctsnemtinibesernnndhitenmmndannn vil. ai 46L 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YOR su 

1, EDWARD SKIULLIN, Cashier of the ve- 

named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 

ment is true to the best of my kn wledge and belief. 

EDW’D SKILLIN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24tn day 

of December, 1890. WILLIAM H. CHAPMAN 


Netary Public. 
Csrrect—Atten: 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, ? 


WOODBURY LANGDON. ° Directors. 
W. L. STRONG, § 


R*Skt OF THE CONDITION pF 7 E 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, at New 
York, in the State of New York, at A close of busi- 
ness on the 19th day of December, 1 








RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts........... 
We Pv Es cccncgadeccesccece ¢ «-00 
Other woes and bonds. 
Premiums...... .....++++ 
Real estate peneceosocsnencncns senace 


Current expenses and taxes paid 


Specie Sade 050,440 50 
Legal - tende 














Su icanenecnncinnanessss 9ecse 22,850 00 
Due from Treasurer of U. 8. 2,250 Wu 
Clearing house loan certifi- 
cates of other banks......... 150,000 UO 
Bachenges for Clea ing- 
One edpecccscsoccocccses 922,180 06 
Due tt i nccareqsuasiel 625 1 
Other cash items.............. 4.529 69 
——— 3, M2, 875 +36 
TROD. ctvnccossucncdceesintintibeanecccects $7,984,345 72 
$1,000,000 00 
200,000 
164.815 ¥ 
“4.5 
7,192 Hat 
8 1741,2 
Certificates of deposit...... 352 31 
Cashier’s checks............. 919 53 
_—_—- 6,567,907 64 
Mtbisickacakshacah catenstncssedasasente it 964. 305 2 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 
Il, ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the "above- 


named bank, do solemnly swear that the ahove state- 
ment is true, to the best of i knowledge and belief. 
Subscribed and po nty: to “yh L... ig thts ‘ath day 
and sworn ‘ore me t 
December, 1890. Epwin F. nies 
Notary Public, N. oF "Osunty. 
Correct—Attest 
i ENRY TBE, ¢ D 
4 E irectors. 
EDMUND PD. RANDOLPR.§ 


"0%. On CITY Lous Bloc, Lh ony, 
Safe and sure. For particu 
TACOMA INVESTHENT aT 00. Ti ~ eo — 
We have a number ot splendid farms for sale around 
STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 
Our city of 10,0°0 people is rapttly growing. A 


number of Industries are being ated from all 


Pe vine Ay country. Augusta , A is the richest 


stoubten isthe largest Cit; 
ginia. 
again. 


P, E. WILSON & CO., 


120 WEST MAIN ST,, STAUNTON, VA. 








in the Valley of Vir- 
Lands are cheaper than they will. ever be 












io the State of R ny York, at the close of business 
December 19th, } 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............s.....s008 $1,234,193 27 
U.S, bonds to secure circulation & ,0L0 00 
Stocks. securities, claims, etc...... 27,900 00 
Due from other national banks.........-. 7.498 03 
Due from state banks and bankers..... 20.756 91 
Banking house, furniture and rixtures. 1-09 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 1, $3 
Premiums on U.S. bonds...... 7,500 00 
Checks and other cash items. 3.500 18 
Exchanges for Clearing-hous 97.086 58 
Bills of other banks........ +445 00 
Fractional paper currence 
14 
. 901,443 07 
92,574 
Kedemption fund wi UV. 8. Treasurer 6 : 
per cent, of cir wlation)............... _ 2,250 00 
Pee es ho 
$2,072037 1¢ 
$500,C00 Co 
60,000 00 
40,484 16 
45,000 
Pe 
112,240 4l 
ertiticates of gapems. 0 
Certified chec OGD ccccycscbttacveccccccccses 27,164 36 
Cashier's checks outstanding. . Ssnaerd I 
United States dePosits............ 20,013 58 
Due to state ban. sand bankers........... 
SIN, sinctic on cusednns Chdisadnansedleaen “Bar, sbet bet 47 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NBW YORK, 83: 


1, JOHN D. W. GRADY, Cashier ] BG above-named 
bank, do solemnly =. hit the above statement 
is true, to the best of wr eds 4 io bellet 

Subscribed and sworn te Vass me Ais oath day. of 
December, 1880. THOS. HINWOOD, 

Notary Publie, New York County. 

Correet— Attest 


GARDINER CBRRMAN, 7) 
UNCAN W*OD, 


Directors. 
HENRY i. BEEKMAN. \ 





Reece OF THE Cee ON. ® THE 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE IONAL 
BANK of the city of New a at New vA » ih the 


State of New York, at the close of business, Decem- 


ber 19th, 189u. 

RBSOURCES, 
Loans and discounts..... ++ 
Overdrafts, secureo aid unsecured. ... 
U. S. bonds to secre circulation ....... 0 W 
stocks, securities, claims, ete....... os 
Due from other national banks 













Cashier’ 8 neo outstanding.. 
Due to other national banks. . 


Due to state banks and bankers SB ABL 36 36 
NED cpchonebenshdnsdilan cess hoon tetabenah $4,919, 738 05 65 


STATE OF New Tous. County oF New YORK, 8. 

I, ALLEN 8. APGAR, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemniy swear that the above 
Rpts true to the best of my knowledge and 


8. APGAR, Cashier 
—— ag sworn to bane me this 24th od of 


woolen | 
Mes M. TULLY 
pistasy Public. New York County. 
Correct— Attes 


ISAAC L. JOHNSON, ? 
PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, 
ALFRED J. TAYLOR. S$ 


1873, FIAST MORTGAGES |890 


TIFIED TITL 


readin invited, that, my _. Evi- 
ble Reference, we may satis- 
n our Method, our Knowl- 
ed eof Values, and our Sasiness futegrity. 
rite, luvestigate. we Satisfied, and then 
Command our ne ice 
MARS 


H & BARTLE TT, 


324 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established......... idscwdidebabecdedes dia 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 809987 apa SOLD 


ON COMMISKION. 
PROPERTY RENTED 72124 


remittances made promptly. 
TAXES aod assessments looked after and 


LOANS SoUuisteg ‘tm ot man 


Directors. 








Corres 
me an 























MABE hee RaIRIM ete 


















‘cL New York, 
Be See oF wie yn the tate 
"ARSOUROES. 
Loans and OS Est oR STE Cap bs +. $12,446,759 05 
Overdratts. ....-...0-+- occgecbces cchoctiy) 54 22 
Us. ‘bonds to secure circulation (446 per 
ny peekearaccosrs oosag wmrigaa eeeeee bd oo 
Due from other national banks........ Tl 108.5 
peccee 4 4 ip 
8, 
ag 3 00 
53 87 
993.400 00 
760,000 © 
as a essa ‘*, Serer on ‘if ‘W168 
m fond wi u. i ¢ 
per cent, of cirtulation).................. 2,250 00 
ea sa tcc isecsccrznieencctl $24,940,270 48 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $2,000,000 00 
Sup lus fund... ‘ 1,000,000 00 
Undivided profits. . 3.521 65 
National bank-notes 45,000 00 
Dividends unpaid............ 700 00 
ndividual de —_. subject to check...... 9,883,054 b? 
Demand core cates of SOPOT. .44.. Fy art 28,027 98 
Dertitied checks. Secevccsccssss 6,178.896 
Due to other n nationai banks... ... 38 4 620 5! 
jue to State banks and bankers 1 +4 25,798 40 
Total esdde @ SadebSedbhscce -ephice bsocttisens SORA al 
STATE OF ‘New YORE, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83 
¥ rE or ASON, jashier of fy *: of. New 
or) National Ban ing Associat fon, do solemnly 


gees, that the above. statement is true ° the best of 
knowledge and belie 


ASON,, 
a ana sworn to before me me his 2th day ot 
Dece . = ofa Piiblie, N. ¥ rok: 
Co! rect Ale i, ba 


RY. 
CHARLES a iL EVERICH, ( Directors. 
H. B. LalDLaw, ) 


EPORT OF THE con pisos OF THE 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK at New York, in 
the -tate of New York, at = close of business Dec. 





















19th, 1890: 
RESOURCES. “ 
Loans and discounts..........660cccceeeeeee $2, ne | 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured... sss 
8. bonds to secure citculation,.......... 5000 0 
Stocks, securities. claims, etc......... ttecee 9969 
Due from other national banks..........+5 141,277 99 
Due from state banks and bankers....... es 132 
Banking-house, (urniture and fixtures... 4,500 
Current expenses at d tees pala....ss..es 3520 7 
Premiums on U.S. bonds,........:.:.. bie 6,250 0 
Checks and other cash items asstere 29.017 8 
Exchanges for Clearing- house: Leg Q5T £4 
Bilis of other banks..:::::): 6,527 
— paper vurrent y; ‘nickels and sb 
bebbasheskees EPI ES TOL TENTS 3 
pecke Sachse Sees £2 475,292 
i eeal iendet ndtes...... 182,110 WD 
Redemption fund with § 
per cent. of circulation).:.... 2,250 08 
ane ds Scitech chace. <cates $4,478,964 Be 
, “wae ae om 
Capita! Sack pa > Wy 
Surplus fund......... eu. 
Un widest easiaed * 4 4 


% Wo 
tnatvidual de oatte subject to che 210 402 46 
Demand — cates of deposit 53.972 41 
Certitied checks. ................++ 24,084 40 
Cashier’s a outstanding. , 2,04 
Due to other national banks, 160,163 44 
Due to state banks and Wahkets............ 430,534 87 
“$4.478, 4 62 


Ss are Ge New Your. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 

Ww RNELL, Cashier of the above-named 
wane, | phy Bn swear that the above statement is 
true, ‘to the best of my mere and belief. 

. T. CORNELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn A. before me oe = day of 


December, 1890. LANSING Ba 
Notary Puvtic New York County. 
Correct -attest : 
W.R. GRACE, 


NOAH DAVISs, 
THOS, L. JAMEs, 


REPORT OF CHE CONDI DITION fet THE 


t New 
York, inthe State of New York, an ones a of bent: 


fess Detember 19th, 1800. 
RESOURCES. 


ns and distounts.................55 kaues 
teens re 


Directors. 






































bonds to secure circulation 
Stocks, securities. claims, i 
Due from other any ve 
state and bankers 494 
1 fas ouse, furniture and fixtures. “0. 
Current expenses and taxes paid......... TG) 2 
Premiums on U. 8. bénds....... 41,000 UW 
joc and other cash Hems,.\ ,009 
xchanges for Clearing-house.. 14 
Bh 8 of Of bali 5,818 00 
SN = w 
ai-tendier m 05,082 00 
emption fand with U. S. cise: ‘ 
(© per cent. of circulation)............... 11,250 00 
a $1,866,216 06 
. LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in $250,000 00 
Surplus fund.... .. §4,U00 00 
Un ivided profits. Wi 263 59 
National bank-notes outstanding . 2,720 4 
Dividends unpaid.............-..+++ oe 4235 
ndividual deposits subject tocheck..... 1, 190,148 ii 
Demand certificates of deposit. ......... 29408 2b 
Certified checks.......... Sa cbnsedsdevetes . 16.340 86 ae 
BOAR cs vccccescecvecees ves “$1,506,216 04 216 06 
STATE OF NEW ‘York, COUNTY OF New YORK, 83,: 
w Casmier of the above- 


named bank » do solemnly swear that the above 
"med is “true, to the best of my knowledge and 


ttest: 
CHARLES JENKINS, 
WM. PHELPs, 
JOSEPH ROGER8, 
A SAFE INVESTMENT, 


The Minachabs Trust Company offers a few of its 
guaranteed 4 per cent. mortzages on Sioux a im 
proved city property. These mortgages =. 
luvely safe, being on a basis of not to exceed a0 
cent. of the vaiue of the property, which is ru 
increasing in value, Its guaranteed ' paper is less th 
two-thirds of its ital at and its surplus equals 3) 
per cept. of its capita oes only u conservative 
and safe sapincee and i guaranteed loans afe 
among the best in the iarxet. Its cou upons are 
pomnenis pete paid ox xow York exchan For particy- 


NEHAHA TRUS‘ 
Sioux Falls. S S.D. of CONPART, 


ar aan 


vk Directors. 








fo 


‘ 8 
oS ERLE on Be sans AND PIERUE 


6 Bank, Washington 
a. 





WILLIAM Wirt HENRY.Jr. RoBerTL. DULANY. 
DULUTH’S Loy a af 11 growth aud rapid develop- 


ics desired, 
HENRY & DULANY, pene Minn, 

















January 1, 1891. 


THE 


INDEPENDENT. 


25 


(26) 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

IMPORTERS’ NATIONAL 

the State 

ot New York, at the close ot business on the i9th day 

of December, 1890: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts..................-e.065 
SI <onaminabedtenethians ane : 

. 5. bonds to secure Seen. 

Due from other national ba: 


aN 209,515 62 
685 60 





50,000 U0 
1,152 787 34 









ciideetete etavesaunidencneageesecen 62,234 70 
Banking-house nine 200,000 OU 
Other real estate.. 4,50 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 21o.103 08 
Checks and other cash items..... 206,440 37 
Exchanges for Caring -heuse. 1,598 3 6 53 
Bills of other banks. 371118 OO 
10 00 


D $ 65. 

Gold Treasury certificates.. 6,330,000 00 
Silver dollars 1b ~4 uu 
Silver Treas’ 


U. S. certificates of deposit for legal- 








SU ME cethacccscecesocnesasconebhess 670,000 90 
Redemption fund with U. 5. Treasurer 

= more than 5 per cent on circula- 

Caneggnore seweseance convecescnene 2,250 00 
nar feoas ‘U.S. Troasurer...............0- 8.00 UO 
Patctsincdaccnsseses cnccenecese - « $30,047 380 22 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fu a Reeaibeatotan aes 
EE cn cne lh ssennecenuvinsesda 
Circutating es received from Comp- 

Ditka: 2m cebe.cessnsevagbenteheces 5 00 
State bank Lem > outstanding. . 5,681 00 
OO eS aes 8,583 WO 
Individual doponsts subject to 

ena eRe $11 290,011 71 
Demand certificates of de- 
Mivkséccveaes cocevecesesces 1,560 87 
Certitied checks............... 268,620 93 
—" 8 checks outstand- 
usedenhecnbnan seeesbeeeeees 154,158 54-~ 11,734 351 85 
Due to other national banks.... ........... 3,368,435 60 
Due to state and private banks and bank- 
Vn ed nddd tnt acetecdtnacceqsestsasccerenses 8.2 7,897 28 
i iidiciet dni snctscientisteneiniinbiteiies $70,047,300 22 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88. 

{, EDWARD TOWNSEND, a gee | of the Imaport- 
ers’ and Traders’ National Bank of New York, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true. "and 
that the schedules on back of the report fully and 
correctly represent the true state of the several 
matters therein contained, to. the best of my knowl- 
edge ana lier, 

DWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 

Sworn to and subscribed —e me A - day of 
Decem ber, 1890. Louis GRCNH 

Notary Public, Co. of Pow York. 

Correct—Attest : 


E. PERKINS. JR 
ya MES RK. PLUM, 


Directors. 
H. C. HULBERT, " 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

ra tke NATIONAL NK, OF THE 

P YORK, at the .. My ~y business, De- 
cemoper 19h, is00: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 


CIVOREBAEN. oc cccoccepccccse. once 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. . 







50,000 00 
Other stocks and bonds 14,000 UU 


200,000 00 
5,000 00 


Reai estate, pankiug-bouss.. wee 
a gel house loan mona 


Bills of other banks 
Checks and other cash items.. 
Busnenges for Clearing- 


15,659 U1 


618, me a4 
613,585 dU 
Sweneeseesere soseccces 37,903 76 
nelvmenien fund with U. 3. 

Treasurer (5 per cent. of cir- 

GEN nec c eee accccesescees 
. 8. Treasurer, 
other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund............ .. 


2,250 00 


3,734,093 47 


LIABILITIES. 
I CIR TIEE D. ccccnsconseessccveccese 
surplus fund.............. 
Undivided profits, net.............. 
Nationa buak-notes cuisanampaliones. eces 
Clearing-house loan Cectifiates.......... 


$3,896,977 45 






Ww 

: 7.0,000 00 
posits: 

Individuals 

National a Te i 6,010,343 97 

State banks a b: ers.... 1,131,t79 42 

De — a7 certiticates of de. 











SNEED. oc conccecce 2,847 74 
Certitied checks.. 168,595 U2 
Cashier’s checks 0 

Bee svewcties-ecaencvece 15,013 80 


8,820,454 40 
$11,558,710 40 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
1, PRE DERICK B. SCAENCK, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state. 
ment is trae, to we best of my kaowledge and belief. 
PREU’K B SCHENCK, Cashiosr. 
Subscribed and sworn to before 7, Gn 23d day of 
December, 1890. RYAN, 
Notary Public,’ a Y. county. 
Correct—Attest: 


° 
= 
> 
w 


M. VAIL, } 
M. C, BROWNING, ; Directors 
M T. JOAN, '§ 





R®E ORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK, at New 
York, in the state of New York, at the close of busi- 
ness, ‘Decemver 19th, 1890. 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts................cceesees $2,5.46 875 75 
Uvereratte, secured and unsecured ..... 6,849 5 
. bonds to secure circulation true a) 





U. $ bonds to secure deposits 
Stocks, securities, claims, etc. 
Due from other nationai bank: 
Due from state banks and bankers ° 
Bapking-house, furniture and fixtures... 
Current expenses and taxes paid... 
miums on United states vonds. ’ 
Checks and other cash items.. #745 49 
Exchanges for | Clearing-house. 205,030 42 
Bilis rx other banks TAU 
Fractional per 
PE und cents 





~Okb 











Loan Certificate.. 








Redemption fund with U's. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............... 7,650 00 
ip dascwlnn- pibciinthcosniiibae’: woven $6,107,390 21 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital mock I sini atnnamidtadnipendews $200,000 00 
SE cocb acids stbvboescctyneese 500,000 vo 
Dadwided o SE newebisesesiaregess one 15,172 75 
ationai benk-noces outstanding.......... 152.700 00 
— deposits subject to 
peecccencoocesecascesoencce 943,566 67 
Demand certificates of de- 
caaseneceeesnerocsences cece 15,000 00 
Guarantee account, accepted 
Gs an vne 69 0ndbdetecasnses 47,172 72 
Cashier’ 's checks outstanding. uv {391 40-1 02,680 79 
United States depostts..............ssserees 528,000 00 
Due to other national banks. . $2,076,591 36 
Due to state banks and bank- 
iicenassneccustbetacncsbubsents 1 BU? 24 BL 
———— 3,387 846 67 
TN sinks bn cbdretndisncessytaacibiadsine $6,107,350 21 


STATE = NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss. 
I, H, HOPKINS, Cashier of the above-named 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL von of New York, 
es ew York, ip the State of New at 
‘iness on the 19th day of Decembe 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and cuscounts 
rdrafts 










+ $19,561,127 78 
1,461 84 


Us bends to secure 50,000 00 
Stocks and securities. . 986,598 OL 
Cosme- house certifi 

PE CALICO 360,000 00 
Due ‘trem other national vanks. 1,626,670 27 


Due from state and private 
bankers and corporations 
Banking-house 
Current expenses.............+. «+ one 
Checks and other eash items.............. 
ne yee for Clearing-house. os 
Bills of other banks 


753,722 86 
250.000 00 





15,204 06 
470,295 BL 
-- 1,470,861 73 

48,000 00 















bbbe ceusenanesbenesesoosocpecesseaevers 5.370 00 
specie EE aE 6,656,752 00 
Legal-tender notes 1,670,755 00 
Due trom collec tor of customs 30,000 00 00 
We cuncrcecics & eeunaaenosaneeeccacesn $33; 951,978 86 86 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in............ $300,000 00 
Surplus es beecsene 6. 
oe ivided p: 470 717 32 
te bank eeuistion outstanding 10,874 00 
Div idends I cc cc cencosccscecceneascecce 25 00 
Individuals capestis subject 
CARER $19,172 183 57 
Demand certificates of de- 
Sl dsbanéubedsohivescenscas 1,224,603 85 
Certified checks.............. 533,422 05 
=. 's checks outstand- 
pecreecekecsecesooesecnnces 90.998 91 
—— 71,021,208 38 
Due to other national banks....... ....... 4,554,421 70 
Due to state and private banks and 
 cacvccoscesocsnccases ssecasescosens _ 1,793,782 46 
snatasboaspentmineseesbiabatonemad $53.95 —% am 86 


Tota 
STATE oF a Y om. COUNTY Or NEW YO 
UIN Jr., Cashier of the Chemical 

National ‘gunk of a ek de solemnly swear that 
the above statement pi =e to the best of m panows- 
edge and belier. J. QUINLAN, Jr.. Cashier. 

Sworn to and ommaeh setire me this ‘rh day ‘or 
December, 1890. pw’p P Brown, 
Notary Public. Kings County. 


Correct—At 
J. A. ROOSEVELT. ” 
FREDERIC W.STEVENS, : Directors. 
ROBERT GOELET. ) 





R rors OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York. in the State of New York. at the close 

of business on the 19th day of December, 1890: 















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts $15, a 463 4 
oy Woe secccescoseosose coccce so L642 
U. bonds to secure circulation 50.000 00 
Other stocks and bonds. 167,981 95 
Due from other national banks 4,810,356 11 
Due from state and private banks and 
PE athnevsedcdesn -nobpvecdsacesdoctic« 342 419 75 
RRR RGN D eo ccc cecccccccescccvccsecescce a wu 
Other real cuate and mortgages puuse.. 8,825 72 
Current expenses and taxes paid......... 17.610 82 
Checks and other cash items..... 272,504 42 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 4,472,849 15 
Bills of other banks........... 37, +4 
MEE <ccmndnwees gnats: cohen +» 2,148,441 02 
rjegal-tender Mi iccccosscsnenecaseves 660% 441,783 UO 
L. S. certificates of deposit for iegal- 
ee ERS Ree 100,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8s. ‘Treasurer 
{not more than 5 per cent. on circula- 
pecegspepsébbaneesibeegnesseeetic peaeee 2,250 00 
pee ‘froma United Stutes Treasurer(other 
than 5 per cent. redemption fund.. ... ) 26,000 00 
We w0skeh) 0sineenciansceiesasaabdetoved $26,727,499 13 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 000 00 
Sarees fe Pi elintécccsenn 1.550,00u 00 
i i 408.376 73 
Nationa! bank notes outstanding........ 44,300 90 
ST SIT cccnnounne.cangheasesonce 16,339 
ndividual ‘deposits subject to check..... 11,797°596 14 
Demand comeeates of deposit * 431 


Certifiea 





TR s‘csinhstlabeminindraminmabionmennee 826. 72.49 499 13 13 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 

1, EDWARD BORNS, Cashier of the ‘American Ex. 
change National Bank, of the city of New York, do sol- 
emnly swear that the above statement is true, and 
that the scheduleson back of the report tully ana 
correctly represent the true state of the several 
matters therein contained, to the best of ny knowl- 


edge and belier. 
EDWARD BURNS. Cashier. 

worn toand subscribed before me this 24th day ‘ot 
peveubent 1590. J.J. BENNET, 
Notary Public, Kings Co. 
Certiticate filed in New York Co 
Correct—Attest: 
JOSIAH M. FISKE; ) 

R. MAXWELL, Directors. 
DUMONT CLARKE, | 


Crore OF THECONDITION OF THE 

MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK, 

at New York, inthe State of New York: at the close 
of business on the 19th day of Dece nbe 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts............sesseeeeeees 

QVOTAPATIS.... .cccccccccccccccsccccccccccccces 

U. 3. bonds to secure circulation......... 





PE idiccnstpeatindasdecebehessvocesasecs 
DAMIR OGEED. .occccapctecccccscscecceccccs 
Current expenses and taxes BOE. .o.cecee 
Premium on bonds for circulation....... 





Checks and other cash items.............. 80.889 77 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............ 276,227 28 
Bills of other bankS.........-....+.ceeeeeeee 64,954 00 
Specie, viz: 
GOld COIN. ..-- 2.0 ++seseeeeee seers 890.915 50 
Gold ‘Treasury certificates... ... 312,000 00 
Gold Clearing-house certifi- 
bntsdsbesobdredonescodsepes 60,000 00 


cates 
Sliver GRRE B occ ccccccccessccce 5,000 00 
Silver Treasury =e... 201 Oo 


Fractional silver coin.......... 20,655 74— 789,569 24 
Legal-tender MOteS. ............eseee-seeees 317,148 WO 
R emption | fund with U.S. Treasurer 

(not more than 5 per cent. on circula- 

tion) 2,250 00 





$6,146,640 16 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im................cceeeee $750,000 00 
Surplus fun a papeecccocscocose 600,000 
Undivided promt. ...........ssseccccsseses 19,847 82 
Cireulatiog ies received from Comp- 

Pp ccccconesscosceccctcecocsvenccoecsces 45,000 00 
Dividends DRIER. . occccoccsccccscccoccccece 116 00 
Individual ua subject 

CD GBT. cccvesescse. cosccesce $4,118,785 64 
Demand certificates of de- 
POGIE....ccccccccesecccccccccces 720 39 
Certitied checks................ G44LL 34 
Cashier’s checks outstand- . x 
Mi ccacondseupogesnossecasessce OT T6— 4,195,425 13 
Due to other national banks................ 96,320 3 
Due to state and private banks and 
bankers 168,980 91 
<4 16 








Total 

STATE OF NEW YO UNTY OF NEW YORK. 

GILBERT, Cashier of The Market ana FF fulton 
whine Bank, of New York, do solemnly swear that 
the above statement is true, and that the schedules on 
and correctly represent the 
ap | therein contained, 
to the best of my knowledge on belief. 

ILBERT. Cashier. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of 
December, 180. 0. EW 
weteey Public, K 
‘ertificate fil 
Correct—-Attest: 
R. BAYLE: 


S, 
AS. L. MORGAN, Jn. Directors. 
JOHN ABENDROTH. '( 


‘Count 


in N. Y. Co. 





bank, de solemnly swear that the above 
true, ‘to the best o my saeseetee aad belief. 
H. PKINS, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to caiess me this z4th day of 
December. 
JOHN J. MCAULLIFFE, Notary Public, 
N. Y. Co., 


No. 3 
emetacties: | 
L. C. MURR 


THOs. H HOBBARD, bsnl 
T. E. STILLMAN, 





successfu 
GEORGE H. LEW. 





THE LEWIS INVtsTMENT CO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
CAPITAL rare. UP $140,000. 
Choice Investments in most conservative field 
in the West. Six Per Gear. “Guaranteed First_ Mo’ 
. Six a A Cent. Debenture Bonds. Fifteen 
ce. a for pamphlets. 


Presiden’ 
ROBERT P. MAYNAKD, Secretary. 





BF Bt OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

GAM NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 

in tant State of New York, at the close of business, De- 
cember 19th, 1890: 




















REROURONS: 
Loans and discounts.........6.6..66. cceees $5,327,526 89 
Overdrafts. —— “and unsecured....... 472 54 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation ese 530,00 00 
Stocks, securities, claims, etc.. 40,500 00 
Due from other national banks. 661,443 96 
Due from state banks and ban 76.160 87 
Checks and other cash items.. 51,Ae2 29 
Exchanges for Clearing-hous 596,083 
Bills of other banks 1,750 00 
vreasenas paper curre 
Lakin up soonbdtonetenaneesedeseres 1,258 58 
Pe ay mains cenneoee 1,282,330 00 
Le; al-tender notes 437,122 00 
K jon fund with U. 8S. Treas- 
urer ( 5 per. /_ of circulation)......... 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. oh Tho SR ESE 3,000 00 
iver cceddach snaciaepttittenmseeewesenn $8,281,761 10 
Cantal tock ‘a icons! a 
ap sd 9 WORE, ccisacess $450, 
Su oN 000 
Un aise Te ppovecese 135,687 81 
National bank-notes outstanding 44,400 00 
Dividends unpaid.................. 967 50 
Individual de its subject to che 5,237,390 85 
Demand Fe pantes of deposit. 107,478 59 
Certified ch 149,488 71 
Cashier’s aes outstanding 5,649 
Due to other national banks . -» 1,165,260 8) 
D:e to state banks and bankers.........- __ 884,487 88 
ee “$828 281, 761 19 19 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.; 
1, H. P. DOREMU S. Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do sole emnly swear that the above 


ai S true, to the best of my knowledge and 


P. DOREMOS, Cashier. 
Sehnert a ped sworn a before = ee th od of 
Decewbe W. Hess 


Notary Public, — Co. 
Certificate bo ag in N.Y. © 


Correct attes' 
H. WASHBUR 
ALFRED F. CROSS, 
GEO. M HARD, 


> EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
GAKecIELD NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the close business De- 
cember 19th, 1890: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts............ «+ « $2,749,407 60 


N,) 
‘ Directors. 









Overdrafts, secured and unsecur 4938 § 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 200,900 00 
U. 5. bonds tosecure Sopaeiss. 100.000 00 
Due from other national ba 269,188 07 
Banking-house, } —~ ~~ and fixtures. 10,000 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 59,699 
Premiums on U.S. bonds...... 68.000 000 
Checks and other cash items. 14,095 65 
Exchanges for Clearing-house - 146,914 64 
TRIED ccncaswectecsthntesecnese 6,500 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

MD simpashengckisdds + S66 onbbenedtnnkeres 


Specie 
Legal-tender notes 
emption fund with U.S. Treasurer (é 

















per cent. of circulation).............-...- 9,0.0 00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer (other than 
5 per cent. redemption Peicenteadcens 15 35,000 00 00 
cdcdsnss a gceduinabanens deine: te0ndus #4, 697,13 70 L3 70 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock pand im.........cccccocscsccsee $200,000 00 
Surpius fund one 000 
Undivided profits 91,288 37 
National bank-notes outstanding... ..... 178,200 00 
incseneeel deposits subject 
SS are ee $3,583,145 48 
—_ certificates of de- 
BG i cnasdanhaweenceecpeocenn 7,912 26 
cbrtitied COON eons eccscesecees 487 32 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 22,749 $8 
United States deposits........ 110,000 00 
—_ 5.756.614 94 
Due to other national banks lik 100 39 39 
DOOR, ccnc ccc: cosccngueoncnieseeseaiawas 697, 153 70 W 
STATE OF ORK, COUNTY OF Néw YORK, 8s.: 


I, . j § D. NOPaRUP. Cashier of the above- 


‘Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of 
December, 189J. OWEN WARD. 
Notary Public. 
eeeeadinngy v4 
CHENEY, ? 


Hina M HITC COOK, 
GEO. H. WYCKOFF,’ § 


Geert. OF THE CONVITION OF THE 
DESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
cy. OF NEW YORK, at New York, in the state of 
New York, at theclose of business on the 19h day of 
December, 1890: 


Directors. 





RESOURCES. 

Loans and Giscounts...........66 ceeceeese $1,784,606 29 
eg 06000sdceeseececcosegocsccoetecees 2,919 Ys 
U. q—* to secure circulation (par 

vabush 4 por BOD voce cccces coccvcccesece 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, claims, etc.... ........ 163,227 3 
Due from other national banks.......... 328,258 7. 
Vue from state and —_— banks and - 

SERDPE, cence. cccesocesessvosscceeoqescsces 50,071 74 
Banking-bowa iia tinh pot eine Maceted 325,000 
Other real estate and mortgages owued. 32,1o1 9% 
Current expenses and taxes paid......... 35,586 13 


Premium ono bonds for circulation... 10,000 0U 
Cle —— -house certificates of 


other 








000 
89,945 14 
116,547 67 
5,768 WO 
681 04 
be id Treas ury certificates ¢ 
dilver doll 
Fractional silver coi 48,644 00 
Legal-tender 95,000 OU 
Redemption fund with O 
(not more than 5 per cent. on cireula- 
tion)........ 2,250 00 
Total. $3,120,598 47 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock gett RE ee epes Aone . $750,000 00 
Undivided p procs pecmeas, soranecssytaSosess 133,558 Y8 
receiv ro omp- 
mo wl 0 me See dactacabapesdeshbesdie es 45,000 00 
Dividends unpaid boserees imaeageonseerne anes 1,724 40 
ndividual deposits subjec 
ne check...... = »sevevainagell $1, 457,762 15 
certificat rH) r 
pest. santaapsnenerssonstoters ses = 
Cert TE h6cibn mi neaniaes 35,51" 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 16,540 o 1,518,724 87 
Due to other national banks.............. 585,325 88 
Due to state and private banks and 
GNI c cvccccccccevccesseccssesbetonsens __ 141,264 34 
cake dbahiedieadete: aheenpuiiebneiie? ti ~ $3.1 ae. - Mi 


Tot 
State OF NE 
1, OLIVER Fr BERRY, "Cashier of “The ‘Tradesinen’ 8 
National Bank of the City of New York,” do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is cee, and that the 
— on back of the eagere fully and correctly 
present the true state of the several matters 
therein contained, to the best of my knowledge and 


belief. 
OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 
Swern to and subscribed before me, this 24th day of 
December, 1890. 
CHARLES M. BATEAWAY, 
Notary Public, N. y. Co. (200.) 


HENRY CAMP BALL. ) 
FyLior L. BUTLER, ; Directors. 


JULIUS KAUFMANN, S 


THD UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


No, 41 Wall St., New York. 
Caamitaal........-.cccscccccccccccce oo 
Sa ot A Reliae $g99-898 
LOGAS Fi MUBRA y, Frogéens. 


K P. OLCOTT, Vice-President. 
RE TENRY C. HOPKINS, Assistant Cashier. 


Transacts a General Bankin Business. 


Correct—Attes' 











Rett OF THE CON DITION OF THE 
“GALLATIN NATIONA at New 
York City. in the State « New Nore: my the close of 
business, December 19th, 1890: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 
by secured 


Dus from other national banks....... 37 

Due from state banks and bankers........ 8.402 RB 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures. . 500,000 00 
Other real estate and mortg+ges ow ned. 16,500 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid......... 19 501 55 
Checks and other cash items.............. 10,528 Zt 


2,156,244 78 
62,000 00 











183 68 
925,628 Ov 
273,531 00 
U, 3 certific = of deposit for legal 
cr et I To 1 30,000 00 
Redemption fund with United States 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation).. 2,250 06: 
Ns cadscechadeoshhdababantsebbacnbtncen $9,707,482 13 
LIABILITIES. 
Sapien yo paid in $1,000,000 06! 
_ i eee 1,000,000 00 
Uo vided a penenteseeserensedsoceesses 513,254 7% 
National aes outstanding......... 45,000 00: 
PT SI 0c ansncsdenesssdecuigdeds 1,286 00 
Individual deposits subject to check.... . 4, - 664 04: 
Demand certincates of deposit............ OR SO: 
ee a 1 san 750 = 
Due tow other — Rn 1,155,246 
Due to state banks and bankers.......... 944,806 mn 
WOE eanccapeds nssecisddesneycv tats 99,70 707 432 18: 


STATE OF A a yous, COUNTY OF NEW YORK. ss.: 

I, ARTHUR W. SHERMAN, Cashier of tne above-- 
named bank, do Pe swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my owes. ve and belief... 

A. SHERMAN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 23d day of 
December, 1 . L. BRAYNARD, 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest 
ADRIAN ISELIN, 
THOMAS DENNY 
l’. D. TAPPEN, 
Brour OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK, at New York 
in the State ot New York, atthe close of business: 
December 19th, L&i: 


RESOURCES. 


Me 


’ “end Directors. 











Loans and discount..........sseceeeeeeeeee £3.08 32,227 05 
ie 8S. bonds to secure circulation......... 000 
. 8. bonds to secure deposits............. 100,000 00 

seche. SOON FINE, Bick wnensnenkoesescé oe 278.397 O6 
Uue from other national vanks...... conse 302,464 46 
Due from state banks and bankers...... 1,302 
Current expenses and taxes paid......... 36,666 98 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds... .... ... 21,275 00 
Checks and other cash items. $4,695 56 
Exchanges for Clearing- house. 558.394 43 
Bills of other banks............ 4,780 00 
Fractional paper currency 

michele and CeNIS...........- 159 64 

SRBC... .ccccccccccccccss 661.717 
Le ‘al tender note 192,581 00 
U.S. certificates on: depositfor 

iezal CORBSES. o0ccrccccccccceees 160,000 06 
Redemption fund witn U. 8. 

Treasurer (5 per cent of cir- . 

ee aes 2.250 00 
Due from U._ »s. Treasurer 

(other than 5 per cent. re- 

demption fund)............... 2,835 00, 





LIABILITES. 








Capital stoc . NE Miss. ncsretiaccenscces - $500,000 00 
ae lus fund 115,000 U0 
ivided profits 9 ,940 72 
National bank-notes outstanding......... 44,500 06 
IEE cncacntcccseedencces. osece 17% 
individual deposits subject to 
Sinarccéipeshacsuseccaccnsd $1,797,897 19 
Demand certificates of de- 
WR ctccceccescasccsscecscescuce 121, 600 Gti 
Certified a, OE eee »,679 56 
Casnier’s checks outstanding. 15,649 86 
United states deposits......... 110,000 00 
Due to other national banks... 1,506,989 94 
Due to state banks and bank- 
Tcnsarsdavckesetestecescvecsents 1,133,624 2% 
—_— 4 _ 4,689, B91 44; 
pO a ee ae Ty 5,444.66: 669 ) 66 
STATE OF N 


YEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s.: 
1, STUART G. NELSUN, Cashier of the above- 
namei bank, do solemn) 
statement is true, to the 
belief. 


swear that the above 
st of My knowledge and, 


SrUART G. NELSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 23a day of 
December, 18W0. R. >YMMES 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 


. G. PA eas i 
Te 4 alee > Directors: 


Convest—Attess : 





EPORT OF THE E CON DATION, aid 4 

NATIONAL BANK OF BLIC, 

New York, in the State of New 4 Ye ~§& “a “i close of 
business December lath, 18%: 


RESOURCES. 


HE 


Loans and discounts. ..............cscesaeees 
Overdrafts. secured and »nsecured.,. 
U. 5. bonds to secure circulation.......... 
oe S. bonds to secure = ts 





Due from state banks and ban 
Sanking-house, furniture and oe 

Current expenses and taxes paid.. ve 
Premiums on U.s. b mds.......... 
Checks and other cash items, 
Clearing- 





Bachanges for 
Bilis of other banks. 
Fractional paper 
- nickels and cents 






BUGGID 000ccnceccegee 
Legal-tender note imeenae 
Redemptien fund with U.S. 

Treasurer (5 per cent. of cir- 

CURBAEER) «sc cocceccvccccscesccese 





2,25) O— 


3,094,088 14 
$14,903,091 52 











aid 
deposits subject 


Se 





i dashepinascechdscokges $2,240,115 50 
Dement certificates of de- 
Tnebhakenpesth és b66a0. 08060 62,532 35 
Certified checks................ 289,615 48 
as deg checks outstand- 
Liniebeenevee sesh anon sevessh 124,978 42 
united States deposits........ 520,000 00 
Due to other national vauks.. 6,784,014 58 
Due to state banks and bank- 
ME sp rktnvsigcsvescncisicchveoas 2,255,729 59— 12. 12,277,281 Nv 
TR ikea sdbncscassinshsbinthonentabsen ir 903.091 82 
STATE OF ae YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, s8.: 
I, E. H. LLEN, Cashier of the above-named 


bank, do Maio swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my mnowsedee aR belie 
E H. PULLEN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of 
December, 189). Eu A K, CAMP. 
Notary Punite, i A County. 
SOHN g4¥ KNOX, 


GEO. CAKRHART, 
CHAS. R. FLINT, 


8". M.H. Fitch & Son 8% 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


Correct—Atte 


¢ Directors. 





Twenty years’ Feidence. 
Bavking and Real Esta’ 
ans made on the 4 conservative basis for non- 
resideats, to net investors 8 per cent. Payable semi- 
angeally 
invite Sraeentanes, and can submit canvine- 
Ing facts and — 
ferences: Chase National Bank, New York, or 
any Bank in Pueblo, Col. 
0 
8% 


8% PUEBLO COLORADO. 


Large experience in 








26 (26) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


January 1, 1891. 




















EPORT or VN COND'TION OF THE 
RATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
‘AN at New York, in the State of New York. at the 
ose of busin business, December hh, 1890: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ...............0ss..0005 $1,537,179 35 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 56 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.......... : ot) 
Stocks, securities, claims, etc......... .... 812,508 51 
Due from other national pee... a 107,22 77 
Due from state banks and bankers........ 11,047 
Banking-house, furniture and axtures... 27,300 20 
Current expenses and taxes paid 41,047 47 
] ums on U.S. bonds....... 25,298 75 
Checks and gon on eens... W801 25 
anges for Clearing-house TAG 10 
Bilis of other banks................s00.00+ 2.147 00 
mal paper currency, nickels and = 6 
TIITTIT TTT TTT eee O75 
ea Gwapsccesceses 479,09 50 
Legal-tender 94,157 00 
Redemption pnw with U. Aes Treasurer (5 
tei cent. of circulation).................. 15,500 00 
Qo parieg-heuse loan i: EEE of other 
Dedeas ageueted-cubete Gots ees geusecese 180,000 00 
Seitacotict cuduudhant nistetbeanomnevacel $4,420,272 90 
LIABILITIES 
Capital mock DOIG IN... ..creecccrcerecsecers 000 00 
Surplus fund... -..........-000+0-+. 400,000 00 
Un vided pro OR err 28,028 32 
National bank aaa outstanding benienn . ie 270,000 00 
i citdecatesh epccensvesce Laz 40 
ndividual deposits subject to check...... 2,464,002 87 
Demand certiticates of deposits...... ..... 5,585 17 
shad chiens -soncventsecsve 68.967 14 
Cashier's checks outstanding............. 7 66 
to other national banks................ 280,189 77 
Due tostate banks and bankers............ 292.620 57 


astnemienenpaigadsdsinas. estenihosite $4,1520, 272 
STATE OF Hew York, COUNTY OF NEW YorK, ss.: 

1, i8aac H. WALKER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my Tete: mg and belief. 

ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to My me this — day of 
Decem ber, 1890. CHARLES F. 

tary Public, Kinga é ay 
Certificate filed m. New. Y ork County. 


Correct—Attes 
WAM. M. KINGSLAND, } 
CF 3a TIN Directors. 
a PALMER, § 





RENRHO: OF THE CONDIZION OF THE 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, at New York, 
the State s Ray York, at the. close of business 
































Disveker 1%h 
Mt: -ESOURCES. 

I GRUBGIAR, 6 0.00500 ccccsccateeceees $2,510, - 24 
At ng oy secured and unsecured...... sl 

. 8. 8 to secure circulation.......... 50.000 00 
Cienrta- house loan certificates of other 

nesenbbad’ bUasbendtenéheseecss+ caceees 280,000 00 

pus trom = national banke............ 30K,8Y2 25 
Due from state banks and bankers........ 90.28 78 

eile ‘4 id Wlndratnheseséeecesessbecges 274.000 00 
Other real e-ta:e and mortgages owned.. 1,800 
Current eupenese ¢ and taxes paid......... 33,626 s1 
ome on U. icasascéces Pats 9.812 50 

soos and other cash items. .... 105 676 61 

Exchanges for Clearing-house. 23 O17 45 
Bilis of other Mscadthcsédiiinsdapcveses 4,000 00 
Feestenal paper currency, nickels and " 

QO. ccccccscce cpecccccccccccccscccccescoce 601 52 
RR  — pcoccecscepsedeccce 462,965 00 
Legai-tender notes....... 151,173 00 

emption fund with U. reasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).............. ... 2,250 00 
Dc dnenia eheunectnscddecasadten osadecee $4,539,220 27 7 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $600,000 U0 
Surplus fund 120,000 00 

J ivided proiits 340,882 45 
National bank- notes outstanding 45,000 00 
State ba 5,131 00 
Dividends unpai 1, 90 

nadividuai deposits subject to check. $158,617 79 
Demand coumeenee CO ee 39 
ti cstertenéchbs 6994090060009 16 947 43 
Due ‘other nationai banks..... 17,464 69 
Due to state ks and bankers. . . 91,546 21 
SUSPENSE ACCOUNL. .... 6.66. ceeee ceeeeeeweee __ at! Mi 


Total $45 539,220 
STATE &* New YORK, COUNTY O¥ NEW YORK, ss 
I, D.C. TIEBOUT, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do 41 | swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
D.C. TIEBOU Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to Vehws me ay § 23a cag of 
Decemoer, 1890 wm. V. Po 
Mr Public. 
E. ru EITMANN, 
THO 


S.J. DAVIS. pane 
8. R. TesHER, 


Correct— Attest: 


UARTEKLY REPORT OF THE BANK 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. on the morn- 
ing of Saturday, the %Zth day of December, Is: 
RESOURCES. 
lame and discounts, less due from di- 


ih smhibceghaaseeeskaveneseessenees $2,590,601 15 
Due! from directors............ idavedsube 85,000 00 
Overdrafts, as per schedule .........,.... ies 47 
Dae from trust companies, state and 
national! banks, as per schedule......... 121,692 69 
nking-house and lot, as per schedule. 30,000 00 
Stocks and bonds, as per +chedule....... 7,00u 00 
aaseessctheeccecscescancecenecess 110,289 32 





rte 
U. 5..legai-tender notes and eirewlating 
notes of i banks 
Cash items, v 
Bills and checks for the next 


861,770 UO 

















day's exchanges...... $6,427,195 75 
1,000 73— 6,428,196 48 
Ceecenees ecesice secesecece Is, 100 35 
. Y, Clearing-house loan certificates 510.0 0 00 
bs eampenenncesennenccenes ennceesonsed $10,828,,835 46 
$1,200,000 00 
300.000 00 

"143 2 

22.788 2 

Other p PORES... 02.0. 146 328 70 171.882 35 


Due depositors as foliows, ¥ 
Deposits subject to check. ...$3,L00,834 29 
Demana certificates of de- 
.” 2S 3.589 64 
Jertified checks..... ........ 6,080,924 20— 9.0 .5,208 13 
trust companies, state 
and national barks as per 
ET 108,404 #5 
De aueevete bankers ‘an 
. a8 per sc hedule.. 16,411 18— 


rokers. 119.874 98 
Unpaid IE cons cecsiad itn obuisecbanins 


1,779 00 
of re 85. i “6 
K, COUNTY OF New pont. & 
kK. L. Dv ARDS Piesident, and B. C. DUER. Casb- 
jer. of the BANK OF THE STATE oF SEW YORK a 
bank located and doing business at No. 85 William 
Street, in the city of New York, in said county, being 
duly sworn,eacn for himseif says that the foregoing re- 
oes. with the schedule accompanying the same, is, in 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank ppere the transaction of any business on the 
Mat if Decem ber, 1890, to the best of his knowlede 
and belief; a they further say that the business of 
8 been transacted at the location named, 
pac not elsew nore, and that the above report is made 
compliance w an official notice received from 
ie Superintendent of f the Bankin, is Department. des- 
ignasing ing Saturday, the 20th day oi ne. 1890, as 
e day on which such ae shall be mad 
OP tok Presi lent, 
DUER, Cashier 

Severally subscribed aod 4 to by Goth depo- 

nents, the 28d day of December, 1890, before me, 

ANSON C. Grneo a 

Notary P Public, N. Y. 


DENVER 
REAL ESTATE ticcamcret Seaver iscucap- 








er than jand the me distance from the center 
of any a= of its size and im ance America 
E er who has purchased 1 Estate of us 


during the pa the Pod five years nas mad 
oe I an 
ve madein from three to five 
‘ormation furn’ 


a i 100% 
e CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT co 








RTERLY RELORT oF THE BOW- 


Qty 












BANK OF N K, on the morning 
of 2-48, the 20th - ve ae Inv 
RESOURCES. 
ia and discounts,less due from direct- 
p CbWane ded Getctodccedsotesedgeveccoscecoese 2,285, “81 19 
Due | from directors........ 31,012 50 
Overdrafts, as per schedule...............++ 236 56 
Due from trust companies, state and na- 
tional banks, as per schedule....... ‘ 205,U10 25 
Other real estate. as per scheduile.......... 18,045 1 
Bonde add mortgage, as per schedule.. 26.474 98 
uspcks and bonds, as per schedule 69.009 50 
. Di daunn cuknenhesssnehanareneaanienesese 645,743 83 
S. legai- tender notes and circulating 
ft. of national WEBER. cccccqoocssccccces 1S1,e41 00 
Cash items viz.: Bilis and checks for the 
next day’s MEIER 2de Sco, nex oxace $0,388 95 


Other items carried as cash, as per 
PRE SacsdGes svccssSseese ccccsosuchese 





$5,453,000 88 
LIABILITI&s. 
Surplus mock paid in, in casn. dudinies 


$250,000 00 
250,000 00 


Diecount seeees 





85 V2 
157,495 40— 





Other profits. - 
Due depositors as tollows, viz.: 
Deposits subject to check.. 


283,049 65 


CN Tar cc secs xhnsks scdboneens 7 492 41 
EN Seenscsasdienase o6<. anevee 1.093 15 
ih dhettt sé pen ckds a seeenacsesnmenenan’ B54 rd 33) 





STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY Or 
H. P. DeGRAAF, President, Cc. TAY - 
HEW, Acting Cashier, ot tne BOWEKY BANE of 
pS Aa YORK, a bank located and Sing Susinaee at No 
@ Bowery. in the city of New York, in said county, 
tens duly sworn.each for himself, saith that the fore- 
going report. with the schedule accompinyiog the 
same, is, in all respects, a true statement o/ the con- 
dition of the said bank betore the transaction of any 
business on the 20th day of December, 189, to tbe best 
of his knowle2e and belie!l; and they further say that 
the busiaess oi said bank has been :ransacted at the 
location named, and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report istmaae tu compliance with an official 
notice received trom the superintendent of the Bank- 
ing Department designating Sacuiday, the 20th day of 
December, :39,as the day on which such report shal! 


be made. 
(Signed) H. P. DeGRAAF, President. 
(Sig: ed) F, C. MAYHEW, Acting Casnier. 
Severally sabearinnn ‘and sworn ‘to by both depo- 
nents, the 24th day of December, 1890, betore me. 
(Seal) (Signed) WM. R. KU unex. 
Notary’ Public (No. 47 47), N. Y. Co 


UARTERLV REPORT ar Tete SAIST 
NICHOLAS BANK OF NEW RK, on the 
mesuinget Savurday, the twentieth A. a December, 
st 
RESOURCES. 
-——— and discounts, less due from Direc- 


Se Geereccenedoreneecoccoems ceencceoceere $1.7 5 726 95 
Due from Yen 92,748 07 
Overdrafts as per sc :edule. i a5 84 





tate 





Bonds and mortgages, as per ela 







Stocks and bonds, as per schedule URY i. 
Specie .. ....... 128.427 24 
U.S. legai-tender nc y 

notes of national banks................... 111,915 00 


Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for next 
day's exchanges........... 
Other items c?rried as cash, 
as perschedule....... .... 34,515 27 
QCTOEE GROMIOD,. 2 ccccccccccccccccccccoccces 


K5S1,9908 52 





Total. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, Pivacta vtiounde $500,000 00 
Surplus fund 105,000 00 
Undivided profits, viz.: 





Discount BITS 69 
Interest . ... eee 12,8: 4 25 
8, aaa 1,835 1lY— 32,036 13 
Due depositors as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject to chek. . $1,695,606 65 
Demand certificates of de’ 
Sesahsadbovecteaconcesce 1270 00 
Certified checks ............ 595,915 60— 2,291 790 25 


Due trust companies, state 
banks, as 
120,861 34 
Due private bankers and 






brokers, as per schedule. 1,675 38— = =122.5a4 78 
Amount due not inciuded 
under any of the above 
heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends 975 00 
State taxes...... 5,000 00— 5.975 00 
WOOL nc de cccccccdvectasencocescesosess exes $5,057 re 16 
STATE OF NEW YO OCNTY OF NEW YORK, ss.; 
RTHUR B Grav "ES, President, and WILL TAM 
J. GARD aE. comet. of the * SAINT NICHOLAS 
BANK, NEW YORK,” a bank located and doing busi- 


ness at No. | Be a hed in the City of New York, 
in said county. being duly sworn, each for himselt, 
says that the foregoing report, with the scheduie 
accompanying the same, is, in ali res ts, a true 
statement of the condition of the said bank, before 
the transaction of any business on the wth day of 
December, 180, to the best of his knowledge and belief; 
and they further say that the business of said bank 
has been transacted at the location named and not 
elsewhere ; and that the above rep7rt is made in com- 
pliance with an official notice receivea from the 
superintendent of the Banking Department designa- 
ting Saturday, the 2th day of December, 180, as the 
day on which such report saall be made. 
AKT 4 3 Fe GRAVES, ppeeaame. 
wM. RDNER, Cash 
gubecuinnd a 5 sworn to by both depo- 
ith day of December, 1890, peters me. 
THARP, 
Notary Public. ‘ings County. 
Cc ertificate filed in New York County. 


Several! 
nents the 


CUARTERLY REPORT OF THE BANK 
OF AMERICA, on the morning of Saturday, 
the 20th day of December, 1590: 
RESOURCES 
a and discounts, less due from direc- 
. $12,822,404 Yt 
58.000 00 
23 42 


Duet from di 
Overdrafts.... ......- Cpecercccccescesscece 
Due from trast companies, e aad na 

tional banks..... Sbeenee aot 1.092.418 4) 
Bunking-house and lot. | ‘van, dy 10 
Stocks and bunds 009 00 

pec 20 SA 
United 










States legai ter 


ler notes and 
circulating notes of national banks.. 
Cash items, viz.: 

Bills aod checks for the 





588,904 0D 





next day's exchanges.... ..83,452,°67 Ib e 
Other items ca: ried as cash. 25,795 T1— 3,478,400 26 
WOR cc cccendssbinvenscscenesccacscccaces $20,427,505 09 
LIABIL setes. 
Capital stock paid ia, in cash.. ene $5,000,000 U0 
TEND CNM cccccccccccccee ccc 1.800.000 OU 





Undivided profits (net) .... 

Due depositors as follows, viz. 
Deposits subject to check.. 10,014, ld 4 
Demand Certificates of de- 


526.602 69 


3.841 =| 

290 03 
—— —_ 12,170,745 21 

Opes (pent companies, state and national 


posit ) 
Certified checks. ............. 2, 





hike on 6. Ug ob CbDES SCS GEaRSDOsORseseCeRS 3,218,505 14 
Cashier's checks outstanding......... ... 7.782 05 
Se IDs 6 ce dbcdeasone csi svctsece 3.351 WO 

PR sti viin dais ctieddnee éessesconndcune $20,427,5.6 09 


STATS OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.; 
WILLLAM H. PERKINS, President, and DALLAS 
B. PRATT, Cashier of the Bank of America, a bank 
located and doing business at Nos, 44 and 44 Wall 
street, in the city of New York, in said county, being 
duly sworn, each for himself, says thatthe toregoing 
report is, in ail respects, a true statementof tne con- 
dition of the said bank before the transaction of any 
business on the Wth day of Dec., 1890.to the hest of his 
know iedge and belief; and they further say that the 
business of said bank has been transacted at the loca- 
clon named, and not elsewhere; and that the above re- 
port ts made in compliance with an official notice re- 
ceived from the Superintendent of the Banking Ve- 
fae nt ‘davon wi yoyo the 2%tn day of Dec., 
890, as the wayoay which ae report shail be made. 
PERKINS, President. 
bias B. PRATT, Cashier. 


Severall subscribed and sworn to by 1 ‘eee 
nents, the day of December. 1590, oemee 
(SZAL,) JOHN R. oun oF 


Notar 


blic, ae 
Certificate filed in New Pubile, iin ¥ 





QQUARTERLY REPORT OF THE BANK 
THE METROPOLIS, on the morning of Sat- 
urday, December 2th, 1590: 


RESOURCES. 











Loans and discounts....................6- 3,706,028 SO 

Loans and aiscounts due from directors. 249,500 UU 

SPIED dinavabacecciddecaes skveccessucsesce L.S84 45 

Due from banks...... 408,° 49 00 

Due from bankers... nel S.808 10 

dinar cone essntes ep-0nepabheobhants 4,000 00 

Stocks ana bonds. . 111 550 60 
i Meahintiomhsextenteved tenhone cannseune 791,247 8 

U.S. lega!-tender notes and circulating 

notes of national banks..............+.+- 610,239 00 

dl csclcadinantunseassaecesaanse 139,59 69 

i cccKses paréuivnacess seceaenenres 1 280 43 

Ee ei eee iE EA Ly it hl 4 i4 
RLS cunana utdsita na aceiedausiaidowiie ; 86.50.35 352 6 

LIABILITIES. 

NING, «os aad ealicodepmaaaenahs 300,000 00 

DG ‘nietesktnhhbseuneetekees ta wabaiadas 00,009 Ot 

Ds o.cnbdawuine anne” ase 

Interest ....... ae 

(ther profits 271,121 29 





Deposits subject to cneck. 
Certificates of deposit....... 





Certified checks.............. 4.456 61 
BUS BO DAMS. .....00ccccesee 424.574 76 
Cashier's checks outstanding... 10.0 00 
PD CII o<.cccivesoncenserenscoceses 42. 00 

Mis - bhcduery. Sadésnboddoqtenweisiceqenndd $6530, - 66 


STATS CF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YOR 

ROBERT SCHELL, present t and THEODORE 
ROGERS, Cashier, of BANK OF THE METROPO- 
LIS, a vanking arsociatioa EL doing business 
at New York. in said county. veing ally and several'y 
sworn, evch for himself saith that the foregoing ts, in 
all respects, a true statement of the coudition:f the 
suid bank before the transaction of any busir ess on the 
morning of Saturday, the twentieth day of December, 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety, in respect 
to each and every of the items and particulars 
above specitied, according to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief; and that the business of the said 
bark has beenand ~ transacted atthe location afore- 
said. ROBERT SCHELL, President, 

THEO. ROGERS, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn by both deponents, 

the twenty-secand day of yop 1-90. 
WARD ©. EVANS (47), 
‘Notary Pubtic, x Y. Co. 


UA \RTERLY REPORTOF THE! MOUNT 
MORRIS BANK on the morning of saturday, 
the 20th day of t.. Eg 1890: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 
rectors 








yomsbitey ~ Getecede ceuucseceed 500 $1,962,058 48 
Due from directors .... 39.8% 97 
Due from trust companies, state and 

national banks, as per scnedule.......... 13.588 45 
Soakine, house and lot, as per 

sc BID. cccccccceccescccccees $157,625 27 
other. — estate, as per 

GEBES ocncccosccecccesccees 8.005 4— =: 165.682 21 
Sos ana bonds, as ver schedule........ o3,4f2 Ww 
SPCC... . 2. seeecsee ccecccceccreressseeesece 45,512 


U. a legal-tender notes and circulat- 
ing notes of national Pv ccsdecscossep 

Cash items, viz.: Bills and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges pd ecevceseses 


69,635 00 


155,872 14 


ND a. athe hs (ian waneeie $25 7 37 
Current expenses.............. 16 6— 4,189 66 
Ps ccqecasineqns baw dresadedaebase deus $2,488,087 87 


LIABILITIES. 
Capitai stock paid in, in cash............... 
Surplus fuNd.........cccccsscccrecccceses vee 
Undivided profits, viz.: 


$100,000 00 
500,000 0G 





MDa spsccecpesessecessens #2 645 30 
Exchange - 0 72 
DEL, ninviaviinn one 2,622 90 
Other profits 4,005 10— 9,02 62 


Due depositors, as follow $s. V 
Deposits subject to check... 7§1.i89, fd4 92 
Demand certificates of de- 


pusit GET EN 12,574 98 
Certitied checks ........ ...- 17,983 56— 1 910,218 46 
Due trust compuunies, state 


and national banks, as per 
jul 


PD cackedssetdeuepesares 83,028 65 
Due _ private bankers and 
brokers, as perschedule..... 42 93—- 83.071 «1 
Due  neemnted of the State of New 
Maso cages cebaee : Seags prades<daetedse! sane 80,000 00 
Pp = due not included 
under any vf the above 
heads, viz.: 
= s checks outstand- 
Desecebepenecses cocccccces $5,075 18 
C A dividends............ 225 Wi— 5,30 78 
slanted pb cocanedaaaneresoseorens eens $2, AZ6.08 87 
STATE OF NEW YORK. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 3s.: 
JOS. M. De VEAU, President. and THOS. W- ROB- 
INSON, Cashier of the MOUNT MORRIS BANK. a 


bank located and doing business at No. 85 East 125th 
Street, in the city of New York, in said county, be- 
ing duly sworn, each for himseif, says that the 
foregomg report, with the schedule accompany- 
ing the same, is, in all respects, a_trne 
statement of the condition of the said bank be- 
fore the transaction of any business on the 20tn day of 
December, 18, to the best of his Knowledge and be- 
lief; and they further say that the business of said bank 
has been transacted at the location named, and not 
elsewhere; and that the above report is made in com- 
pliance with an official notice received from the Su- 
perintendent of the Banking Department designating 
Saturday, the “0th day of Decemver, is¥i, as the day on 
which such report shall be made 
JOS. M. VEAU. President, 
THOS. W. ROBINSON, Cashier. 

Severaily subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 22d day of a, 1890, betore me, 

H. LIVERMORE, 
menaet PRblic, New York County. 


¥Y REPORT OF THE ELEV- 


Qe ARTERLY 
ENTH WARD BANK onthe morning 


of Satur - 
day, the J.th day of December, 1890: 
RESOURCES 
“oaee and discounts, less due from di- 
BT ovens vaccoceescees seeeeseeccesesees $1,138,538 38 
Due from director: iO, ‘wt 00 
Overdrafts. . 51 













Due from state and. hational ' 
Banking-house and lot. 
Other real estite..... 
Stocks and bonds. 





31570 0 


U.s. legai-tender notes ar 
notes of national banks........ 


111,061 00 
Bills and cnecks for the next 


changes.......-.... 7 023 15 
Items carried as cas 5y0 11 
CUFFORE ERPOMGOR... 000 cccccccccccccseccccccce LL79L 3% 

DG ck cvnnnesndas' satsepedthnamasetcens $1.09; 039 38 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in, in cash 


100,000 00 
Undivided profits, viz.: 










Discount $26,085 0 
Exchange. = 
Interest...... 3 44 r 
Other profits............ .... 1h wo nR- 195,482 18 
a depositors | as follows, 
Vv 
Deposits subject te check.. $1,302,776 15 
Demand certiticates of de- 
PORE. cccccocscecs 2,675 00 
Certitied checks . . 27-- 128,401 40 
Due state and national banks.... 75.000 01 
Unpaid dividends. ............cecceeseeeseee 36 5 00 
WHER. crnncsccancadacccecocncscasciog seces #1. 697 (G 39 36 48 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, as: 
HENRY STEERS, President, and CHAS. E. 
BROWN, Casaier, of the KLEVEN TH WARD 
BANK, a bank located and doing business at 
No. 4 «6©Avenue D, in the city of New 
York, 1 said county, being duly sworn, each 


n » 

for himseif, says thatthe furegoing report, with the 
schedule accompanying the same, is, in all respects, 
a true statement of the condition of the said bank be- 
fore the transaction of any business on the 2th day of 
Decem ber, 1890, to the best of his knowledge and belief; 
and they further say that the business of said bank has 
nm transacted at the location named, and not else- 
where; and that the above report is made in compli- 
ance with an official notice received from the Super- 
intendent of the Banking Department designating 
Saturday, the 2th day of December, 109), asthe day on 
which such report shall be made. 

HENKY Sit Lh President. 

CHAS. E. WN, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and “aan oo by ‘both depo- 


nents, the 22d day of Devembe iS pap og ao ll 
Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New ew York County. 





QQ ARTERLY REPORT OF THE ORI- 
ENTAL BANK, on on, morning of et the 
20th day of December, i 


me ewe RCEs. 
a ant cteceem, less due from di- 





Sethavdebd ubbstbetaddedadbescsdesers $1,559,572 55 
Dee: trem directo ° 42 020 00 
Over drafts, as eer POR ec sc ciksccccess 1,152 
Due from trust companies, state and na- 

tional banks, as per schedule,........... 152,626 44 


Banking-house and lot. as per 
PI kc’ anleuiendiduielacewais $90,000 CC 
‘ — real estate, as per sched- 







8c0 00— 80. 900 00 

305,952 00 
139,364 02 
171,357 OU 


United’ States iegal-tencer not 
circulating notes of national banks.. 





Casn items, viz 
checks for the next day’s —s 
Gas » enssccrecdsacnsce vod SIS S11 1 
Other items carried ascash,as 
CS SEER re £0,227 48— 299,088 54 


Loss and expenses viz.: 


Current expenses W715 61 





ohio An Saltebienmecaiidieenehoatnn $2,773,199 1s 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in casn.............. $200.000 00 
I TE tis ccc cnce cipcengiiaeee Uddlc 300,000 (0 
Undivided profits, viz.: 

ae $55,062 65 
Benes occe anes eeee cone 3.720 02 
NR: s nrcdkecncedencassecse 4,604 12 

eee TH277 BB— —-121.354 32 


Due depos: tors, as follows, viz 
Deposits subject to check. Pe 9,015,816 19 
oeeaae certificates of de- 


290 58 
32,784 2 


pos 
Cc eritied Gs nsaw evvewcce 





—_—_— 2.048.871 05 
Amount due not ir cluded under any of 
the above heads, viz. 





Unpaid dividends. .... FE OE 2,973 76 
nde: tc enduninns kesdeinianie niemeben $2. oy - 13 
STATE 2 New Y qu. COUNTY Or NEW YOR 


CLINTON W. STARKEY, President. ana NELSON 
G.AY RES, Casnier,of the ORIENTAL BANK, a bank 
locatea and doing business at No, 122 Bowery, in the 
citv of New York, in saic county, being duly —. 
each for himseif, says that the foregoing re 
with the schedule accompanying the same, is, Dali 
respects, atrue statement of the condition of the 
said bank before the transaction of any dusiness on 
the 2th day of December, 1890, to the best of his 
knowlteage and beliet; ana they further say that the 
business of said bunk has been transacted at the 
location named, and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of the Bank- 
ing Department, designating Saturday, the 20th day 
of December, Is9%,as the day on which such report 


shall be made. 
CLINTON W. 5*<ARKEY, President. 
NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 23d day of means 80, before me, 
EH 
Notarv Public, New York County. 


WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SLOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE CORN PALACE CITY OF THE WORLD. 


Population, 45,000. 


Acts as agent for capitalistsin making safe and 
profitable investments. Write for intormation, 


DIVIDENDS. 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A.,) 
NEW York, December a 1890. J 
MFVHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
deciared a dividend of (5) FIVE PER CENT., 
free from tax, payable on and after January 2d, 1891. 
The transfer books will be closed until January Sth, 
1891, E. 8. MASON, Cashier. 


MVHE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
ith. ous or NEw YORK, NEW YORK, December 
It 


Fiery ‘SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL DIVI- 
DEND 


The directors of this bank oe . this day Goctares a 
dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT., 

free from tax, out of the earnings of the past six 
months, payable on and after Fiiday, January 2d, 
1391. ‘The transfer books wiil be closed irom } o'clock 
P.M.. December :3d, 189, until the morning of Janu- 
ary 7th, IS9l. EDW’D SKILLIN, Cashi fer. 


THE CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK, 


3 New YorK, Lec. 19th, ‘evo. { 
SotH DIVIDEND. 

The toard of Directors have this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of FOUR (4) PEK CENT. out of 
the earnings of the past three months, payable on 
and atter January 2d. It91. The transter books will 
remain closed untilthat got. 

- DOREMUS, Cashier. 


{ON TINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK 
December 25d, 1890. 
SIXTY-FOURTH DIVIDEND, 
The Directors of this bank have declared a semi- 
annual dividend of FOUK (4) PER CENT., payable 
January 5th, 1891,to which — from 3ist inst., the 


trausfer books will be close 
ALF RED H. TIMSON, , Cashier. 
AST RIVER NATION \LBANK.—A DIVIDEND 
‘4 of FOUR (4) PER CENT., has been declared 
payable on and after Januare 2d, 189i. 
Z. NEWELL, Cashier. 


THe Fou ae N amram Au BANK, OF THE ge A OF? 
YORK, NEW YORK, December 23d, ; 
r we BOAKD Or DIiIKECIOKS HAVE THs Pat 
declared a semi-annual dividend out of the 
carntngs of the current six months of THREE AND 
NE-HAL¢& per cent., free of tax, payable on and 
afer January 2d, i. The transter books will re- 
main closed wnt that date 
CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 























THE IMPORTERS’ yp  ~ Petco 
BANK OF NEW Yo 
NEW YORK. Dec. Ith, 5 
DIVIDEND OF SEVEN PER CENT. Our OF 
the earnings of the last six months has to-day 
been declared by this bank. payable on the 2d day of 
January nex!. The transfer books wili remain closed 
till thatdate. KUWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 





IRVING NATIONAL BANK 
‘EW YORK, Dec. isth, 1390. ; 
MFVHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 
have this day declared a dividend of 4 per cent., 
payable on and afcer January 2d, 1891. 
The transfer books will remain closed until that 


date 
____ GEORGE E. SOUPER, Cashier. 


Lai HER MANU FACTURERS' NATIONAL 
ae 29 a LL ST... NEW YORK, DECEM- 


, 1st 
ONE HUN NDRED AND FIFTEENTH DIVI- 


A dividend of FIVE PER CENT, free from tax, on 
the capital stock has this been declared from the 
earnings of the current six months, payable to the 
stock holders on and after:he °d aay of January, 1891. 
The transfer books will remain elosed until that 
dace. IsAA AU H. WALKER, Cashier. 
J les FR MARKE?T AND_ FULTON NATIONAL 
NK, New YorkK, December 19th, 1890.—The 
Board of Directors have this day declared a semi-an- 
nual dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT., payable, free 
of tax.on and after January 2d, 189). he transfer 
books will remain closed = that date 
ae GILBERT, Cashier. 
as MERCANTILE MAT IONAL BANK. 
ORK, December 224, 1890. 
DIVIDEN me... ana of this bank bave 
this day declared a dividend of THREE PER CENT., 
free of tax, payable on and after January 2d, 1891, 
The transfer books will be closed until that date, 
F. B. SCHENCK, Cashier, 
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M wearer “> NTS’ E 


CHANGE NATIONAL BANK } 
THEC i 


Y OF Led Yo . 
December 23d, 1890. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividendof THREE E 
free of tax, payabie on and after January 2d, 1891; 
until which date the eae books will be closed. 
. 8. APGAR, Cashier. 


THEN ATG AL ny OF THe REPUBLIC, } 
RK, December . 1890. 
M.HE BOARD OF DIREC TORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of FOUn (4) PER CENT., 
free of tax, payable on and after January 13th, 1891, 
until which date, from the 29th inst., the transfer 
0oks will be closed. E. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 








NATIONAL BuTc mane AND pany 3 BANK, . 

Naw Yo vecember 2th, 1590. 
r HE DIRECTORS UF THIs BANK. HAVE THIS 
day declared a semi-annual Dividend of FOCR 
vis rRe CENT. payable on on and af.er January 


vine ekinee booke ad | i youetn closed until that 





da H. CHASE, Cashier 
ATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, NEW_YORK, 
J December 23d, 1890.—A dividend ot THREE AND 

ONE-HALF PER CENT. has béen declared, paya- 


and after January 2d, 


ble to the stockholders on 
hk, TIEBOUT, Cashier. 


D.C. 





MX\HE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK, 
December 19th, 189.—Vhe Directors 

clared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER CENT., 

payable, free of tax, on and after January 2, 189!, to 

which date the transfer books wil] be closed irom 

the 2’d instant. 





GEORGE 8. HIC KOK, Cushicr. 


MVHE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK, New YORK, 

December 18th, 1890.— he Board of Directors of 

this Bank have this day declared the usual semi-an- 

Bask dividend of THREE AND ONE- Gal. 4 PER 

CENT., payable on and after Vriday. January “d. 

1391. Transter books will close on December 2h, 
and reopen on eee | Sd, 1891 

UART G. NELSON, Cashier. 





[D'VIDEND. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK, 
December loth, 1890. 
A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND Ov TWO PER 
CENT. has this day been seciarea upon the capital 
stock of this bank, free of tuxes, from the earnings 
of the past three month. payable to = stockholders 
on and alter Frnday, January 2d, pro: 
H.C “HOPKINS, Cashier. 





THE SOUTHERN yaveenat BANK OF NEW YORK,? 
New YORK, December 25d, 18%. § 
MNHE DIREC TORS. ‘OF THIS BANK HAVE THis 
day declared a semi-annual dividenu of Three 
per cent. payable on and after Jan. Ist, prox., to 
which date the meee we 20k# will be closed. 
D. ABKAHAMS, Cashier, 
Dineen BANK OF AMERICA, NEW YORK, DE- 
b r 19th, 1890.—The Board of Directors have 
his day somaree a semi-annual dividend of FOUK 
(4) PER ( » PAYABLE JANUARY 24, ot, 
The famed” books wttl be closed FKOM THIS 
DATE UNTIL JANUARY 5th, 1891. 
DAI LAS B. PRATT, Caanter. 





THE BOW mRy BANK OF NEW YORK, 
NEW YORK, December 23d, issu. 

’ ox DIREC TORS, FROM THE PKOFITS OF 

he past six months, have deciared a dividend 

ot SIX PERK CENT.., free of tax, payabie on and after 

January 2d, 1891. ‘1 ‘he NN? books will be closed 
uutit Jaouary 3d. F.C. MA YHEW. Acting Cashier. 





1HE a i a WARD BANK, i 
NEW K, December 23d, 1890. 5 
MAVHE BOARD OF DIREC TOKS HAVE THis DAY 
declared a semi-annual dividend of tour (4) per 
» free trom tax, payable on and after January 
2a, ISL. 
The ~hespemmend books = tomate closed until that 
d>te As. E. BROW , Cashier. 


ouNr MORRIS BANK, RTH STREET AND 
pi PARK AVENUE,Ntew YORK, December 23d, 1890. 
—Vhe Directors have this day declared a semi-an- 
nuil dividend of eee PER CENT., payable on 


and after January 2d, Is! 
THE —y Ww. ROBINSON, Cashier. 





M° RRAY aoe BANK, 
NEW Yors, December 23d, 1890. 
sIST DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors of this bark have tbis day 
deciared a quarterly dividena of 4 per cent., payable 
on and afte: January 2d, 1891. 

A. H. GALE, Cashier. 





7a ORIENTAL BANK, + 

EW _YURK, ues 20th, 1890. 5 
m CONSEC U TIVE DIVIDEND 
pees BOARD OF DIRECTORS AY E Tls DAY 
declared a dividend of ®IVE (5) PER CEN 
trom the earnings of the last six months, payable 
January 2d, I8¥l, 

The trans.er books will be closed until that duy. 
NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 





CES, SAVINGS BANK OF THE CITY OF 
NEw Y aae, Nos. 56 AND 58 BOWERY, CORNER 
CANAL Sr 

SIXTY- Hust SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 
IN IHKREST. -The trustees have ordered that inter- 
est at the rate of THREE AND ONK-HALF (34%) 
PEK CENT. per avntm be paid to depositors on ana 
after January !%th, on all sumsof $>—ana up to $3,440 
—whicn have remained on deposit ~ the three or 
six months “ae v December Sist, 18% 

EDWAKD A, QUIN PARD, President. 
HENRY HASLER. Secretary. 
_CHARL ES W. HELD, Cashier, 





ANRANKLIN yw BANK, e 
Cor. 8th Avenue and 42a 8 
SIXTY- FIRST c ONSECUTIVE DIV ‘IDEN. 

On and after January 20th, Is¥1, by order of the 
Trustees, interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PEK CENT. perannum will be paid depositors 
entitled thereto on ail sumsof $5 up to $3,400. Money 
deposited 0. or before January 10th will draw inter- 
est from January Ist. 

Baok open from WW A. td 
evenings from # to 5 o’cloc 

ARC HIBALD TURNER, President. 

Wa. G. CONKLIN, Secretary. 


to 4 P. M., and on Monday 





MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, + 
NEW YORK, Dec 24th, 1890. 
7 TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The trustees of this institution have 
declared interest on all sums not exceeding 
$3,000 remaining on deposit during the three 
or six months ending on the 31st instant, at 
the rate of THREE ANDONE-HAL¥ 2ER 
CENT. per annum, payable on atd after 
the third MONDAY in January next. 

EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
JOSEPH BIRD, Secretary. 





ETROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 1 AND 3 
4 THIRD AVENUE (Opposite Cooper inetétate). 
Chartered 1852. sSeventy-fifth Dividend. 
YORK, December 18th, 189v. 

Interest for the half your ending December dlst, 
1890, at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CEN C. per annum, will be credited to depo-itors en- 
titled thereto under the by-laws of the ban . Inter- 
est payabie Wednesday, January 2ist. IS91. 

Money deposited on or before January 10th will 
draw interest from ee Is 

SNEDEN, President. 


Ss 
G.N. CONKLIN, Secretary. 





OnTe | RIVER SAVINGS BANK 
utheast corner of 8th AV. and 24th st. 
FIFTIE CH st MI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Trustees have deciared, out of the earnings of 
the past six months, a semi-annual pores cividend 
* the rate of THREE AND ONE-HAL# PER CENT 

nt. per Annum On ali sums of $5 ana ao ard to 
fre fimit of $3,000, [> ao to depositors entitied 
thereto on 7 after January 19th, is91. 
WILLIAM B. STAFFORD, President. 
WILLIAM B. KRUG, Secretary. 





CHICAGO, ST. PAUL. MINNEA POL IS AND OMAHA) 
KAILWAY COMPANY, 52 WALL ST., c 
New YORK, Dec. 224, 1890. 
DIVIDEND OF TWC PER CENT. ON THE 
preferred stock of this company wilt | pe paid at 
this office on TUESDAY, January 20th, | 
Transfer books of the preterrea ny “common 
stocks will close on Wednesday, December Sith, 1890, 
and re-opeu on W ehnentar, <n January 2tst, i991. 
S SYKES. Treasurer. 


DELAW ARE,LAC KAW ANNA & WESTE RN R. R. c Oo, 
New York, Dec. 26th, 1690. 5 


DIVIDEND OF ONE AND THREE-Q | ARTERS 
per cent. upon the capital stock of this Com- 
pany will be pa’d January 20th, 1891. 
The transfer books will close at 5 P.M 
Sist, 1890, and re-open January 2Ist, 1891. 
FREDERICK H. GIBBENS, Treasurer. 


, December 





THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN } 

RALLWAY COMPANY, ‘ 

TREASU = ~~ = &k GRAND C ENTRAL DEPOT, ; 

RK, December 2éd, 1d! J 
Vue BOARD OF DIRECTORS ve THIS COM- 
PANY have declared a trey ANNUAL DIV1- 
DEND a TWO AND ON (24) per cent, on 
its CAPITAL STOCK, ana also an ADDITIONAL 
DIVIDEND of ONE AND ONE-HALF (136) per cent. 
thereon, both payble at this office, on MONDAY 
the 2d day ot FEBKUARY next, to the STOCK- 
HOLDERS of record at 3 o’clock P.M.,on Wednes- 
day, the 3ist imstant, at which time the transfer 
books will be closed, to be reopened on the morning 

of TUESDAY, the 34 day of February next. 
E. D. WORCESTER, treasurer. 


‘E-HALF 


WESTERN UN ION’ TE LEGRAPH co. 
NEW YORK, December Ith, 189). 
DIVIDEND NO, &9. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PERCENT. 
upen the capital stock of this company, from the net 
earnings of the three months ending December 51,inst., 
payable at the office of the Treasurer on and after the 
Lith day of January next, to stockholders of record at 
the close of the transfer books on the 20th day of De- 
cember instant. 


The transfer books wil! be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
aiternoon of December 2th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of January 24 pext 

Kk. KH. ROCHESTER. Treasurer. 














ELECTIONS. 


O. 1393.—-THE BANK OF NEW YORK, NATIONAL 
BANKING ASSOCIATION, New YORK, December 
0th, 1990.—The annual election for Directors of this 
bank will be held at the banking-house, No. 48 Wall 





Street, on Tuesday, January |3th, bl. The poils 
will be open from 12 to L o’clock, 
E.S. MASON, Cashier. 


The AMERICAN Exc HANGE :N ATIONAL BANK ‘ 
Or THK CITY OF NEW YORK, 


—s ANNUAL ELECTION FUR DIRECTORS 
of this Bank will take place on TUESDAY, 
ary lth, 1891, atthe bankin s-house, 128 Broadway. 


Janu- 


Polls open from 12 M. to 1 P.M. 


EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 
ras CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
v Tas 6 curt Or NEW YORK, 
W Y ORK, December 9th, 1890. 
HE ANNUAL MIELEC TION for Directors of this 
bank will be held at the bauking house, 520 
Broadway, on Tue-day. Janu: es 13th, 1891. 
Polls open from 12M, tol F 
EDW *D SKILLIN, Cashier. 
YHEMICAL TIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
C December 10th, 1890. The anouai election for Di- 
rectors of this bank for the ensuing year will ve held 
at the banking- house, No. 27) Broadway, on Tuesday. 
the 13th day of January, i891, between the hours of 
one and two o’clok, P.M. 
WAM.J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. 


THE FOURTH eo 1ONAL fare OF THE CITY 
KK 


F NEW Y¢ 
December 13th, 1890 
MVaek ANNUAL MEETING OF HE STOCK- 
holders ot this Bank for oneatien of Directors 
will be held at the banking-house on Tuesday, the 
12th day of January, 1891, betweenthe hours of 12M. 


and 1 P.M. 
CHAS.H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 








GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK, / 
CORNER SIXTH AVENUE AND 25D STREET, 
NEW YoRK, December 29th, 1890. \ 
MENHE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR’ DIRECTORS 
of this bank will be held at the banking-house, 
Sixth Avenue and 25d Street on wef January 
13th, 1891, between the hows: of 9and 10 
HEN vRY *NontHkoe, Cashier. 





THE IMPORTERS’ AND b TRADERS’ - aicccreee vated | 
C4 _— YOR 
WV YORK, Dessmber Wh, 189.” 
WPVHE ANNUAL NELE TION POR DIKECTORS 
or thie bank will be held atits banking rooms, 
corner of Broadway ana Murray street, eenaas. 
J yd 13th, Istl. The poll will be open from 12M 
tol P. EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cas.ier. 





LEATHZR MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK,,; 
20 wat STREET, 
w YORK, Dec. J0th, 1890) 
HE ANNU AL ELECT 1ON rOR DIREC TORS OF 
this bank will be held at the banking rooms on 
TUESDAY, Jan. oe 2 L891, from 12M.tol P.M. 
aAU H. WAL KEK, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, , 
COR. ie TREET AND BROADWAY, 

«Ww YORK, December 13th, 19). § 
VHE ANNUAL EL“&C VION FOR ARECTORS 
of tunis Bank will be held at the banking-house 
on TUESDAY, January 13th, 1891, between the hours 

2M.and 1 P.M. 
hes K. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 








NATIONAL BU scunee AND DROVERS’ BANK, / 
YORK, Dec lth, 189). 
MVHE ANNU AL EL ‘EC CION FOR DIREC TORS OF 
T this Bank, will be held at the banking hou<e, 
No. 124 Bowery, on TUE AS. ee: lich, 1891, 
between the hours ot 12 a. path 
- i. "CHASE, Cashier. 
r JHE “ANNU AL MEE cING OF THE STOCK- 
T holders of the NATIONAL PARK BANK, of 
New York, for the election of Directors forthe year 
ensuing, will be held at the banking rooms, Nos. 214 
and 215 Broadway, on nee Jan. 3th, 91, 
twelve to one 2’cio 
—_ GORGE 8, HICKOK, Cashier. 


THE Bow ERY BANK OF New YORK, / 


New Yo 
HE ANNUAL MEETING : 
holders for the election of Directors of this 
Bank for the ensuing ye r will be held at the bank- 
ing-house, No. 62 Bowery, on TUES me oe January 
13th, 1891. The polls will be open fro 2M. tol 
o'clock P.M. F. C, MAYHEW, Acting Cashier. 


MOUNT MORRIS BANK, 
125TH STRE*T AND PARK Avene, | 
NEW YorK, December 25d, 
NHE ANNUAL ELECTION OF senae rons OF 
this Bank will be held at the bankine-house, 
125th Street and Park Avenue, THU rey Janu- 
ary 8th, 1891, between the hours of 5 and 4 I 
THOS, W, ROBINSON, ¢ "Cashier. 


N URRAY HILL BANK. 
i EW YORK, December 19th, 1890. 
The annual dein for thirteen directors of this 
bank will be held = hg + 44 eet = 20th, 1891. 
T lis will be open from 1 o’cloc 

—— wa A. H YALK, © Cashier. 











THE GARFLELD SA¥E DEPOSIT COMPANY, r) 
MASUNIC TEMPLE 





T AND SIXTH AV y YORK. ) 
MEETING OF’ SPOCK HOLD- 


. Januar a ee trom Wtolla 
webday, 3a . . CONOVER, Secretary. 








= ————— 





Comncsrial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


So far as new waolesale business has 
been concerned the dry goods trade 
has been a practical blank during the 
past week in commission circles. Holiday 
influences have been clearly apparent 
in the absence of out of town buyers, 
while local jobbers haye been too intent 
on stock-taking preparations to trouble 
about making new purchases. These prep- 
arations have included general efforts to 
clear off open stocks, and bargains have 
been conspicuously frequent in all lead- 
ing stores, These have imparted some 
activity to the jobbing trade, but regular 
business has been light in the extreme. 
R -tailers, on the other hand, report a good 
holiday season, and as a result a revival 
all around is looked for next month, {rom 
the necessity of replenisning depleted 
stocks. Agents have been fairly busy in 
back orders, but the movement on ac- 
count of these was seriously interfered 
with for two or three days by the heavy 
snow-storm. Complaints of monetary 
stringency out of town are still heard, 
but that the situation is improving is 
evident from the satisfactory nature of 
the past week’s collections, even the re- 
cent slight irregularity having almost 
disappeared, 

PRINT CLOTHS. 

The print cloth situation continues un- 
satisfactory. Tnere has not, it is true, 
been any further decline in prices since 
standard 64x64's reached 3c. per yard, 
but the demand is still insufficient to take 
off current production—stocks are thus 
sull accumulatir g and adding to the per- 
plexities of manufacturers. None of the 
several projects mooted to cope with the 
difficulty tas come to anything; but it 
grows Clearer every week that some step 
will have to be taken to relieve the print 
cloth situation from its present incubus 
of over-production. In other staple cot- 
ton goods thereis little of moment to no- 
tice. All round the demand has been of 
a paltry character without alteration in 
prices, beyond the fact that for brown 
sheetings it is still a buyers’ market. The 
new lines of prints are being shown in 
greater numbers, and with the advent of 
the New Year will doubtless attract much 
attention. In addition to those men- 
tioned already, Messrs. White, Payson & 
Co., are showing Manchester prints, 
cloth finisb, at 6°. per yard. Messrs. 
Lawrence & Co., Pacific and Cocheco 
prints in Pa-ific mousselines, fancies and 
mournings, and Cocheco cashmeres and 
grays, all at 6c. per yard; and Messrs. 
Wheelwright, Eldredge & Co., Merrimack 
fancy privts at 6c. per yard. 

WOOLEN GOODS. 

In the wovulen department new styles 
of heavy worsted suitings are being 
opened but slowly, as althu it was ex- 
pected that the bulk would have becn 
shown by theend of the year there has 
not yet been displayed enough to really 
determine values for the coming season, 
As already noted, however, there are indi- 
cations that manufacturers will have to 
be content with but a small advance even 
where one is secured atall, Mill agents 
are fairly busy with deliveries of light 
weight clothing woolens, fancy cassi- 
meres, cheviots, worsteds. serge3, and indi- 
go blue flannel suiting-, on account of 
back orders, and as there is manifested an 
increasing desire on the part of buyers to 
get possession of their purchases it is evi- 
dent that they are looking forward to a 
good distribution of spring and summer 
materials. 





READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


During the past week very large lists of 
pew subscribers have been received—more 
so than in the corresponding week for many 
years previcus, and renewals of old sub- 
scribers have also been in excess of previous 
\ears. We have received very large clubs 
of new and old subscribers for which we 
wish to return our sincere thanks. 

This issue of THE INDEPENDENT will go to 
a large number of people who do not 
habitually read it, and we beg to ask them 





to take into serious consideration the de 
sirability of their becoming regular sub- 
scribers thereto. The regular subscription 
price of THE INDEPENDENT is three dollars 
a year, but by taking advantage of our club 
rates, as given below. more favorable terms 
can be had. 

A majority of our old subscribers, those 
who know THE INDEPENUVENT best, renew 
their subscriptions for either two years by 
paying $500, or for five years by paying 
$10.00, and this course we most cordially 
recommend to all 

We have recsived very large orders for 
other newspapers and magazines subsevibed 
for in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
through our vuew clubbing list, which we 
will send to any person asking for it. Indi- 
viduals, schools or reading clubs can be 
supplied through us with other papers and 
magazines at less cost than they can be ob- 
tained direet from the publishers. 

We respectfully ask subscribers to make 
their remittances direct to us instead of 
through postmasters or subscription agents, 
thus avoiding delay and Loss. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Taree months......$ Six months..... $1 50 
Four months........ 1 00| One year ..... 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber .... weirne oti A 
One year each to two subscribers. .. 5 00 
Three yearsto une subscriber............ 7 00 


Three subseribers one year each ee 
Four years to one subscriber 


beddetuod ds Shi 8 DO 
Four subscribers one year each............ 850 
Five years to one subscriber ............... 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each .. ........ 10 0@ 
In clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. Single 


Copies, 10 cents. 

** TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is stopped at the 
exp'ration of the time paid for; but in 
case it is inconvenient for a subscriber 
to remit promptly upon the expiration 
of bis subscription, we will take pleas- 
ure in continuing the paper upon receiving 
& postal-card request to that effect. 








WISE people will rere heed and buy their seeds o 
D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich hican. bose wars. 
wide reputation as the best and most reliable, as well 
as the most extensive seed growers and dealers, {sg due 
to the fact tht they take edvantare of every circum - 
stance of climate, soil, methods of culture, selection 
of seed-plants, etc., to procure the best possibie 
seeds and keepthemn up to that bigh standard. 

Send )eur name to the firm s address, and you wil! 
receive a copy of their Seed Annual for 1591, free, 





TH* adulteration and | cheapening of articles of 
food in this country are becoming alarming, and we 
therefore point with pride to the record of Walter 
Baker & Co.'s preparations, which have for over one 
hunored years maintained their integPity of manu- 
facture and absoiute purity of PB i Seba it is a dis- 
tinctive characteristic of W. Buker « Co.’s Break- 
fast Cocoa that no chemicals are used in its prepara- 
tion, it being produced from the finest cocoa seeds 
by scien'ific mech»uical processes only. and for this 
Treason it is unequalled in purity, as well as unexcel- 
led in solubility by any o'hor covoa in the muarket- 
it is healthful, nourishing, ag: eeaole ard economic- 
al, and the best arink in the world for Young and old, 
rich and poor, the invalid and the robust. 








MARRIED. 
MARRIED-C hureh of the Holy Trinity, Philadel- 


phia, Dec. 0th, the Rev.Leander T.Chamberlat 
and Miss Mraaces Lea, daughter of the late Taanc’ ee 


NOTICE. 











THE REGU LAR MONTHL _Y PRAYER- 


of the Women’s Board of Foreign Miss 
Presyterian Church wil) be held. at wie a = = 
Wednesday. Januery ith, in Lenox Hall, 53 Tireh 
Invitations have been sent to the sim 

other denominations, to the Woman's Union A dy 
ary Society, and the Presbyterian Woman’s &xecu- 
tive Commitee for Home Missions, to unite in this 
meeting, as it occurs during the week of prayer. All 
women interested are cordially invited to attend. 
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Angora 


TRADE MARK 


‘ . a 
Suitings 
IN PLAIN COLORS 

AND FANCY STRIPES 


THE CHEAPEST ANO MOST DESIRABLE FABRIC 


MADE FOR 


QC? 
of ummerz Wear~ 


Sena for Samples to Box 3052, N. Y. City. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 

“Strone 8) 1” Cases and G Rd Le thases, Stands, te 

mr a 8 A e e 
= co MPT Ov TeITS. ms 


Evgrsvers’ TURKEY. (90D Machinists’ 


PSTTERN L Bon 
ss Spruce | Street. New York. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 











who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us,on a postal 


card, the name and address to whieb he 





would like the paper sent, 
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Susurance. 
PROPOSED RE-UNION OF THE 
BOSTON BUILDING LAWS. 


THE commissioners who have been 
considering the subject of a revision of 
the building laws in Boston have pre- 
sented their report. One of the three is 
a prominent representative of real-estate 
interests, one is a well-known architect, 
and the third is a practical builder and 
chief executive officer of the Master 
Builders’ Association. The appointment 
of these commissioners wag made in Jan 
uary last; the creation of the commission 
was suggested by the notable fire on 
Thanksgiving Day of last year. The 
commissioners have made an unusually 
thorough study of the subject, having 
examined the building laws in all large 
American cities, and in London and Paris 
as well, one of the commissioners having 
made a personal inquiry there. They 
open their report with this rather start- 
ling statement: 

“*The loss by fire in the city of Boston has 
been during the lest thirty years, in round 
numbers, $100,000,000. With interest added 
upon the sums of money lost from the date 
of Joss, the sum total more than equals the 
present valuation of all the taxable build 
ings in the city of Boston, which is $244,- 
000,000, If the amounts paid for insurance 
and for the maintenance of the Fire Depart- 
ment during the same period were added, 
with interest, the total amount would very 
far exceed the value of allthe buildings in 
Bostop to-day, public and private. If the 
money which has been lost by fire and 
expended in insurance premiums and in 
the maintenance of the Fire Department 
should be paid into the City Treasury to- 
day, with interest, there would be more 
than enough to duplicate every building in 
Boston and pay the city debt. There would 
probably be enough to build anew every 
building in Boston, making them all as 
nearly fire-proof as the wit of man and 
money can make a building.”’ 

This estimate is that during the past 
thirty years the entire city of Boston as 
now existing has been, virtually, con- 
sumed io actual fire losses, insurance pre- 
miums, the cost of maintenance of fire 
extinguishment, with the interest there- 
on, and even more than consumed, be- 
cause with this aggregate all Boston could 
be rebuilt on the best known fire-proof 
plans. If this estimate be sober and rea- 
sonable—and it certainly comes from a 
source which justifies regarding it as 
such—the unprotitableness of consump- 
tion by fire could hardly be more strongly 
stated. The report further says: 

‘*On the part of the owners it must be 
admitted that the indifference on the sub- 
ject of fire is almost universal. Official 
suggestions for rendering buildings safe 
from fire are usually resisted as far as pos- 
sible. Most, if not all, owners of real es- 
tate have their property fully insured. 
Competition to furnish insurance is active 
and eager,and there is no risk that does 
find a taker, 

**Under these circumstances, in Ameri- 
can cities, where the use of real estate is 
constantly shifting and old buildings are 
needed for new uses, it is literally true that 
almost every real-estate owner is thankful 
to have his building destroyed by fire if he 
18 fully insured.”’ 


A part of this, broadly as itis put, may 
be accepted almos3t without dissent. The 
suggestion is made that if insurance 
companies were prohibited from paying 
more than three-fourths of any loss, or if, 
as in Paris, the person on whose premises 
fire originates were made to go without 
insurance compensation and also to be re- 
sponsible to his neighbors for any dam- 
age resulting, the effect would be whole- 
some. 

The committee propose a division of 
buildings iato three classes. In the first 
class, all buildings ‘‘of fireproof con- 
struction throughout’’; in the second, all 
buildings not of the first class, yet having 
external and party walls of brick, stone, 
or equally substantial and incombustible 
material; in the third, ail other buildings, 
They further propose that every building 
hereafter put up and of more than seven- 
ty feet in hight must be of the first class; 
and that in such buildings wood may be 
mused only for under and upper floors, laid 








immediately upon the support, for win- 
dow-sashes, doors, standing finish, hand- 
rails for stairs, and necessary sleepers 
imbedded in concrete. First-class build- 
ings are not limited in area, but are never 
to exceed in hight more than two and a 
half times the width of the broadest 
street or square which they adjoin, and 
in no case to rise above one hundred and 
twenty feet, except in church spires. 
Second-class buildings are not to exceed 
seventy feet in hight—ten feet less than 
at present allowed—and are not to cover 
more than 6,000 square feet. On each 
floor must be a sufficient fire-stop, going 
through all stud partitions and extend- 
ing tothe external walls. This fire-stop 
must be a solid, air-tight, cohesive layer, 
at least an inch thick, of tile, brick, plas- 
ter, terra-cotta, cement, or like material. 
Third-class buildings may not exceed 
fifty-five feet in hight, or ten feet less if 
used as dwellings. In case the cost of 
repairing is estimated at more than half 
the cost of new buildings of the same de- 
scription, they shall not be repaired; 
moreover, no third-class building may be 
occupied above the second story by more 
than one family. Every building built 
or altered so as to contain a hall capable 
of holding 800 persons must be of the 
first class. All theaters belong to this 
class; and for these (among other provis- 
ions) is one requiring a sixteen-inch brick 
wall between stage and auditorium, in- 
combustible materials around the curtain 
opening, and saturation with or covering 
of fire-resi8ting material of all stage set- 
tings and appointments. In first-class 
and second-class buildings all weight- 
bearing metal and all upright supports, 
except brick ones, shall have protecting 
jackets of brick or plaster or terra-cotta, 
that they may not quickly yield or warp 
under fire. 

The report recommends the creation of 
a board of appeal to consist of a lawyer, 
an architect and a master builder, this 
board to be the final tribunal whenever 
the requirements of a building inspector 
are questioned. 

What is positively the worst case of 
abominable construction would not be 
easy to say, but a sufficiently bad case is 
reported just now. Eight houses, built 
on five lots ona street in Harlem, were 
known among the near-by residents as 
Fullam Place (after the owner and build- 
er) and sometimes by the expressive name 
of The Parlor Match. On the day before 
Christmas a fire started in the middle of 
the row, and, strange to relate, did not 
burn the two end houses ; the other six 
went off as good parlor matches custom- 
arilydo. The newspaper account of the 
fire says that ‘‘ there was not a brick in 
the eight houses except those that were 
used in building the four chimneys that 
did duty for the whole ; the material was 
flimsy, the walls and the partitions be- 
tween the houses being made, it is said, 
of old doors.” These pasteboard struct- 
ures had been sold to the occupants on 
monthly payments, and contained nine- 
teen children, besides adults. It is some 
limitation of the case that they were one- 
story only, yet what pitiful houses are 
such as these ! 


a 


THE CHARTER OAK LIFE. 


On December 5th we printed an item 
giving some particulars of the report of 
the receivers, just filed in Hartford. The 
document is in the form of a pamphlet, 
accompanied by two books 21x18 inches 
in size and several inches thick, contain- 
ing some 900 pages each, presenting de- 
tails about each policy claim presented. 
Following are some extracts from a con- 
densation made by the Hartford Courant: 


**In the committee’s report the early his- 
tory of the company is gone into, and con- 
siderable space given to the events succeed- 
ing the appointment of the special State 
commission in 1876, which reported in 1877 
that the liabilities of the company exceeded 
its assets by over $2,000,000. The efforts to 
save the company at that time are narrated. 
Then follows the history of the scaling 
process by which the policy-holders agreed 
to reduce their policies forty per cent. and 
thus reduce its liabilities. The committee 
report that it was found that serious objec- 











ion was made by the policy-holders to the 


form of the scaling agreements, it being 
urged that it was improper to ask any pol- 
icy-holder to sign an agreement which 
would be binding upon bim unless al! the 
other policy-holders should sign similar 
agreements. 

“Tn view of the application for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver, which had been 
made and withdrawn by the Insurance Com- 
missioner, and of the certainty that, if said 
scaling process did not proceed to the extent 
of restoring the company to the condition 
of solvency, the Insurance Commissioner 
would renew his application, 1t was deemed 
advisable to include in the scaling agree- 
ment a clause providing for said contin- 
gency; and therefore a new scaling agree- 
ment was prepared with the following 
clause added: ‘If a receiver shall be ap- 
pointed for said company this agreement 
shall, in that event, become null and void.’ 

‘* This clause has been contended by some 
policy-holders to apply to the present re- 
ceivership. Some of the policy-holders re- 
fuse to sign the scaling agreement on the 
ground that it was inequitable as between 
the different classes of policy-holders of 
the company; but they gave what was call- 
ei a lien agreement, which was a lien upon 
the policy for 40 per cent. of its face in favor 
of the company, on which the insured paid 
4 per cent. interest, and which was to be re- 
duced by the apportionment of a propor- 
tion of certain uncertain assets of the com- 
pany when realized upon. These uncertain 
assets were ruled out by the Insurance De- 
partment as of no present value. 

* After the scaling agreements were made 
conditional with reference to the appoint- 
ment of a receiver a similar clause was also 
inserted in the lien agreement; and the 
committee finds that these conditional 
agreements were made solely with refer- 
ence to the then presext condition of the 
company and with reference to the appoint- 
ment of a receiver in case the scaling proc- 
ess should not be successful. 

“In January, 1878, the Insurance Com- 
missioner made a new application for a 
receiver for the company, as not enough 
policy-holders had scaled to restore the com- 
pany to a solvent condition. 

“The committee says: ‘If we now set 
aside all of the scaling agreement as void 
tor the reason that a receiver has been ap- 
pointed for the company, we shail thereby 
do a great injustice to a very large class of 
the policy-holders and at the same time give 
the opportunity to another large class to 
receive a much larger share of the avails of 
the assets of the company than they are in 
equity or good conscience entitled to re- 
ceive, If we now set aside any scal- 
ing agreements we shall be obliged to do so 
in the case of all policies and in this way 
restore the paid-up policies to their or ginal 
amounts for which premiums were made, 
and also to restore the premium-paying 
policies to their original face, altho for 
eight years only 60 per cent. of their pre- 
miums were paid. . . . We find that the 
premium-paying policy-holders have no 
right to expect a restoration of their policies 
to the original amount. .. We find 
that it is utterly impracticable, and scien- 
tifically impossible, to set aside the scaling 
agreements and then attempt mathemati- 
cally to ascertain the present values of the 
outstanding policies, and that whatever in- 
equity exists between the different policy- 
holders is due entirely to the plan and 
scheme of the scaling process as originally 
instituted and accepted by the policy-holders 
themselves; we can only do equity to the 
parties by treating all of the scaled policies 
upon the scaled amounts, and have there- 
fore found the present value of all said 
policies upon the scaled amounts and have 
not restored any of them to the original 
amount.’ 

“The committee has classified all policy 
claims according to the scaling or lien agree- 
ments, whether paid-up, premium-paying, 
matured endowments or death claims. The 
computation of the value of policies has 
been made as of date September 2ist, 1886, 
when the application for the appointment 


of the present receivers was made to Judge 
Pardee, of the Supreme Court. 

“The report concludes with a summary 
of the uumber and amounts of the claims 
presented and allowed, as follows: 


Number of policies under which one 
or more claimants have made 


GE ctes dtandenni nas aesksorrnnnces 8.257 
Number of persons found entitled 

under said claims... ............ 21,206 
Number of persons found not en- 

titled under said claims.......... 4,580 
Number of policies under which 

claims are made and which are 

in whole or in part disallowed... 1,555 
Number of persons making claims 

under policies which have no 

present value......... ..-.ssee0++ 725 


Total of present values of all = 
cies under which claims ha 
a RP re Saar $3,081,617 46 


“The general claims allowed aggregate 
$13,021.02, making the total amount due 
creditors of the company $%3,044,638,48, of 








—— amount $3,021 02 is to be paid in 


“The court received the report which 
was filed, and issued an order regarding the 
claimants whose claims have been in whole 
or part disallowed, directing the receivers 
to send by mail, postage prepaid. on or 
before the 10th day of January, 1891, to all 
persons who have filed claims which have 
been in whole or in part disallowed by the 
committee, as shown in their report, a 
notice stating that the respective claim has 
been disallowed, or the amount at which it 
has been allowed; and in cases where sev- 
eral parties have filed a joint claim upon 
the same policy only one notice need be 
sent; but if the insured or the wife of the 
insured is one of said joint claimants said 
notice shall be seut in such cases to them 
or one of them. The court alsoordered and 
decreed that any person who claims to be 
aggrieved by the doings of s-1d committee 
may file a remonstrance to the acceptance 
of said report on or before the 16th day of 
February, 1891, but he shall state therein in 
full the reasons for such remonstrance, and 
shall file the same with the clerk of the 
eourt. The receivers shal! also send with 
the rotice ordered to be sent a copy of the 
court’s order. 

‘*It was further ordered and decreed that 
in sending the notices as provided. if the 
residence of any person to whom notice is 
to be sent is unknown, and the claim is 
made upon any policy of insurance, such 
notice may be sent to, or in care of, the per- 
son whose life was insured under said policy 
at his last known place of residence. 

“In accordance with the directions of the 
court the receivers will, as soon as possible, 
Dotify all persons whose claims have been 
in whole or part disalivwed, of the finding 
of the committee in their case, and such 
persons may, on or before February 16th 
next, enter in writing tothe court any re- 
monstrance or appeal from the decision of 
the committee. If no remonstrances are 
filed the receivers will, by about March Ist, 
ask for authority from the court to pay 
claimants a dividend from the money on 
hand, and, as soon as possible, if ordered, 
will begin payment. 

**The receivers have on hand over $440,000 
deposited in national banks drawing iuter- 
est. Some real estate in Connecticut and 
other States is still unsold, a poriion of 
which is in litigation, but it is impossible 
to determine the amount which will be 
realized from the real estate now held by 
the receivers. Altho every effort was made 
by the receivers to communicate with claim- 
ants and induce them to file claims, no 
claim has been filed in the case of 1,125 poli- 
cies, the value of which is about $151,000. 
The time for filing claims expired last Sep- 
tember. It will be gratifying to the nearly 
26,000 persons, scattered all over the coun- 
try and some Jiving abroad, who are inter- 
ested in claims, to kuow that the affairs of 
the company are rapidly proceeding to a 
settlement.”’ 


INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

39 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder ant entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus 
The Mass, non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 











contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A.HALL, Secretary. 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
features. 


PENN MUTUALKIFE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston, Massachusetts, 

SETS, Dec. 31st, 1888. .. $1 724, B38 4 

PA BILITIES SSS - 328s; 
$2,436,189 73 


LIFE RATE EN DOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the life rate prem 
wae Cash , are paid upon all 














“Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash = 


der and pald-up insurance values to which the in- 
yes is entitled by the Massachusetts Stavate 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on ap- 
plication to the company’s Offi 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 









00., 
AD He rh De Philadelphia 
EIGATIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Siac cbie00ts<cced cdatenseeteanen-0 ,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other claims i 
Surplus over all Liabilities 7 
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« Jannary ist 1990 S42. AAD OT 
THOMAS she MONTGOMERY, *prestdent 
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SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, 
ROBBERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 


IN ITS 


MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CA PIBPA Lez.....cccccsccccccccsscvcccsee $2,000,000 
SOURPLU4........ccccccscccccccseccces $2,000,000 


SECURITIES and VALUABLES of every descrip- 
son, incl — Bonds and stocks, Plate, Jewelry, 
8, etc., taken fur safekeeping, on special Guar- 
ants r the Lowest rates. 
ne «ompany also Rents Safes inside its Burglar- 
wea Vaulis at prices varying from $5 to $2.0, accord- 
to size. Rooms and desks adjoiming vaults pro- 
v1 ed for “afe-renters. 

Deposits of Money received on interest. 
coliecte and remitted for a moderate charge 

The Company acts as Executor, Administrator. and 
Guardian, and Receives and Executes Trusts of every 
description fiom the Courts, Corporations, and Indi- 
viduals. 

Al: Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company. As addi- 
tionai security the Company has a Specia Trust Cap- 
ital of $1,.00.L00 primarily responsiole tor its Trust 
obligations. © ills receipted for and safely kept 
without charge. 


JOHN B. GEST, Presiden 
ROBERT PATTER~ ON, Vice- Puessiams. 


ag Wey « L. WelGaT, ae. « secretary. 
G.S. CLARK, Safe Superintenden 

ROBERT M. SCOTT, Assistant eccurer. 
H. H. PIGOTT, Assistant Secretary 
JOSEPH P. RICHARDSON, ‘Auditor. 

DIRECTORS: 

Thomas Drake, 
Thomas McKean, 
George «. Tyler, C. A. Griscom, 
John C. Bull'tt, 
Robert Patterson, 
George Philler. 


Income 


John B. Gest, 


w iiliam H. Merrick, 
ward T. Steel, 


In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST C0. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Insurance in torce..$72,000,000 
LOW DEATH RATE. 


The rate of mortatity is less than that of any other 
company, and the dividends arising from that source 
will be correspondingly larger. The exhaustive re- 
port published by the Company, covering an experi- 
ence of twenty years, shows that the number of 
deaths was one-third less than the number which 
should have occurred in accordance with the indica- 
tions of the American Experience Table of Mortality. 
Such a percentage of gain was never before realized. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 24th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the Sist of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1889, to 3lst December, 1889.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
SJANRUALFY, IGBV.........ccece coccccccccccccece 


Total Marine Premiums,,.........c0e00s- $5,502,764 27 


























Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1889, to 31st December, 1889.......e000-+++ $4,144,943 13 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $705.957 7 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,274,315 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 00 
Rea! Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estimuted at.. eee esesse 1,024,000 0 
Premium Notes ‘and Bills Receivable. cooe 1,452,950 24 
Cash in Bank.......s0..-+ eecccccccce eonccecs 271,811 
AMOUNL, ....cceecee-+soeceee $12,107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 

of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 

egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
ibe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 





By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A.A RAVEN N. DENTON SMITH 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW, GEORGE H. MACY, 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDKON P. BROWN, 
EDMUND W.COKLIES, ANSON W, HA 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,  InAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MA TLAND, 
HORACE GRaY, IRA BURSLEY. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEOKGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLIss, GUSTAV AMSINCK 
© A. HAND WiLL. AM G. BOULTON 
JOHN D HEW NSELL H. HOADLEY 
SEARS Ravine” Gackt Saapbeu 
OHAS. H. HALL, VERNON H. BROWN, 
JOHN D, JONES. 

eney ~~ $a Vicw- Preside 
44 aa nt, 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 

AYU ERC Reng SER 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... $855,893 = 

Cash surrender values stated in ev: or policy, and 
eee by the Massachussetts Non-Forfelture 


EW yore orre 189 Broadw 
W. ANDERSON, Gen. Net. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer: Jr., Prest. 
ASSETS, $10,500,000 
Guaranteed Cash Val- 





es. 
Unrestricted residence. 
Tncontestable Policies. 
efinite Contracts. 
Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 


THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (40 YEARS.) 1890. 
General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for des. 
able territory, to whom permanent emp’oyment a 
iiberal compensation will be given. Address 
HENRY B&B, STOKES, President. 
Jags L. Balser, Vice-President. 
a WE gt * hi — 


retar 
JOHN He Nr ie, Asa 
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Old and Young. 
ANNO DOMINI. 


BY THEO, H, 





HILL, 


THE artless shepherds of the plains 
Behold the Star of Jacob rise, 

And hear entranced the heavenly strains 
That greet the wonder of the skies. 


Illustrious evangelic bands 
Descend to hymn the Gospel day, 

And sages from Sabean lands 
Rapt homage to an infant pay; 


For, lo! beneath a humble shed, 
Built for the cattle of the stall, 
Lies in His lowly manger bed 
The Lord and Saviour of us all! 
Raveion, N.C. 
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THE MALTBYS’ SON. 


BY WILL N. HARBEN, 








WITHIN a few miles of the mountain 
surrounded town of Dalton, Georgia, on 
a sterile farm of only a few acres, lived 
the Maltby’s. They had lived there in 
the little two-roomed frame cottage for 
years. Mr. Maltby was a hard toiling, 
honest man, but always poor and in debt. 
The neighbors said, as his only son, Troy, 
began to grow up into manhood, that the 
sturdy, bright-faced boy would be a great 
help to his struggling parents; for he was 
most intelligent and made friends of 
every one. 

But, alas, for human expectations! 
Troy, instead of helping his parents, as he 
should have done, took to making visits 
with idle associates oftener and oftener 
to Dalton. One afternoon he returned 
home intoxicated. Poor mild-mannered 
Mrs. Malty was heart-broken. She said 
not a word, however, fearing that her 
husband would detect the boy’s condition 
and severely punish him. She put Troy 
to bed and sat by him in the humble 
room till darkness came, bringing Mr. 
Maltby from the field. 

‘* Whar is Troy?” he asked, crustily, as 
he drew the gear from his attenuated 
mare’s back and turned her into the low 
log stable. 

‘** He come home ’bout a hour ago, an’ 
ain’t very well,” she said; ‘ let ’im alone; 
he’s sleepin’ in t’other room.” 

‘Is he bad off?” asked the farmer, in a 
softened tone. 

**T low he'll be all right in the morn- 
in ,” replied the woman, evasively, drop- 
ping her bonnet-shaded visage. 

‘* Lou, what’s the matter with you, you 
talk mighty quar?” The man hung his 
bridle upon a peg and closely scanned 
his wife’s face. 

She pretended not to hear his question, 
and turned into the entry to attend to 
her household duties. 

Mr. Maltby went into the room where 
Troy lay ; it had grown dark. He struck 
a match and lighted a candle, Then he 
bent over the boy’s bed. He was sleep- 
ing heavily. A strong odor of whisky 
greeted the father’s nostrils ; his heart al- 
most ceased to beat. He gazed for sever- 
al moments into the inflamed face of his 
son, and then, with a long-drawn sigh, 
turned into the entry, holding the candle 
aslant in his agitation, and causing the 
grease to drip upon the floor. He con- 
fronted his wife, Neither spoke. The 
wind blew out the candle. They both 
moved softly, as if fearful of waking the 
sleeper, to the edge of the entry floor. 
There they stood for several moments 
looking into the woods which stretched 
away toward the mountains. Presently 
the man said : 

** Lou, I wuz afeerd o’ this. When one 
o’ my blood gits todrinkin’ it takes Heaven 
an’ earth to stop ’em. No tellin’ how 
long this has been goin’ on, nuther.” 

** Never let on, Silas,” she said, sighing, 
and nervously wrapping her brown 
scrawny bands in her blue and white 
striped apron. ‘* Don’t say a word, meby 
he wuz led off by the Banton boys; he’ll 
be heartily sick of it in the mornin’.” 

But Troy Maltby did not seem to feel 
his disgrace to any marked extent. He 
continued to frequent the town, and now 
and then his parents heard of his being in 
rows and being brought up for trial for 
drunkenness, together with his rowdyish 
companions, He gradually went from 








bad to worse till he became } opelessly 
profligate aud improvident. He would 
hang around his humble home at meal 
times, and then go back to his idle asso- 
ciates, leaving his mother and father to 
do the farm work. Mrs. Maltby’s tears 
and his father’s threats and arguments 
made no impression on him. He was 
only seventeen years of age, and yet his 
face looked as if he might be forty. 
There were puffed. bloatei spots about 
his eye:, and his nose was always red. 

His parents had the sympathy of the 
entire neighboraood, and now and then 
some well-meaning neighbor would ven- 
ture to advise the suffering couple. 

“As long as you ’low’im to come to 
you fur foo an’ shelter he’ll never turn,” 
prophesied anold woman. ‘‘ Ef you'll be 
perfectly firm an’ tell’im you hain’t no 
feed an’ bed fur’im he’ll open his eyes. 
You are too humorin’ by a long sight.” 

** You hain’t the only one that’s said 
that,” sobbed poor Mrs. Maltby. ‘‘ I hain’t 
never had the heart to refuse ’im victuals 
yit; but I reckon I'll have to try it. He’s 
all the child we ever had; it ain’t the 
same as ef we had a passle.” 

That very day the farmer and his wife 
decided, after calm deliberation, to re- 
fuse to permit their son to sit at their 
table. 

Troy was sitting under an apple tree 
in the yard waiting for dinner, looking 
the picture of promising manhood seared 
in the bud. His clothing was in rags, 
his feet out of his shoes at the toes, his 
hair had grown long and tangled, 

Presently he looked into the cottage 
through the open door. Could he believe 
his eyes? Were his parents really eating 
dinner without him? They had never 
before sat down to a meal without calling 
him if he was near. He brushed back 
his matted hair and tried to clear his 
blood-shot eyes in their bloated sockets. 
He rose to his feet as if in an unpleasant, 
tantalizing dream. He staggered to the 
door of the room in which they sat and 
looked in. He caught his mother’s tim- 
orous glance; his heart sank as her eyes 
fell to her plate. He wondered with all 
the power of his drink-clouded intellect 
why she did not invite him to join them. 
His brain seemcd to turn to stone as he 
noticed that his plate and chair were 
missing. 

**We hain’t no room fur you,” said 
Mr. Maltby, looking up. ‘‘We cayn’t 
continue to encourage you in yore road to 
ruin by feedin’ you an’ givin’ you shelter, 
We are obleeged to stop som’ers. You'll 
have to go out an’ shuffle fur yoreself; 
we've tried ever’thing else under sun to 
induce you to le¢ up.” 

Without a word Troy fell away to his 
seat under the apple tree, a pitiful look of 
pained astonishment struggling on his 
face. Poor Mrs. Maltby did not touch 
the food upon her plate, she was silently 
weeping. 

** Silas, Icayn’t stand it,” she sobbed; 
**he’s my baby; my poor baby boy! Vil 
die ef this goes on.” 

She rose, filling her plate with meat, 
bread and vegetables and went out to 
where Troy sat. She saw that tears were 
in his eyes, and that some of them had 
fallen to the sunburned hands locked in 
his lap. She put the plate in his arms and 
turned away. He looked over his shoulder 
after her as she went back to the cottage. 
His tears increased. The June sun was 
beating down in a hot flood. He saw his 
father put the gear on the mare and ride 
away to the field. He did not taste the 
food before him; he recognized the plate 
as his mother’s by the brown chipped 
place on its edge. 

He sat not knowing what to do, re- 
pentant, introspective, miserable. Then 
he beheld his mother take up a hoe and 
start off to the tield. He watched her 
slender, bent form die away among 
the trees which overhung the path that 
led to the field. His young heart stood 
still, She, his mother, was going to doa 
man’s work, He had been idling for 
months and she had taken his place in 
the field to save their little crop. He 
ground his teeth in remorse. Why had 
he been so weak? What was to become 
of him? 

She should not work that afternoon in 





the hot sunshine, he said to himself. He 
would go take her place. He was weak 
from dissipation, but he would show 
them that he still had some manhood in 
him, He took the plate, the contents 
still untouched, and put it at his mother’s 
place on the table; then he closed the cot- 
tage door and made his way to the field. 
Mrs, Maltby was hoeing the young corn 
in a plot of ground cut off from the field 
in which her husband was plowing by a 
border of thick foliaged trees. Troy went 
up softly behind her and took the tear- 
damp handle of the implement from her. 

**Go back home out er the sun, Moth- 
er,” he said, in tender huskiness. ‘‘ Give 
me a chance to mend; work’s what | need 
to sweat this pizen out’n my system; so 
help me God I’m goin’ to try to do 
right.” 

She could not find voice for her deligbt- 
ful, surging emotions. She relinquished 
the hoeand went with a full, proud heart 
back across the fields, passing her husband 
as he was turning the mare at the end of 
a row of corn, 

‘Troy tuk my place uv his own accord,” 
she said, softly. ‘‘ Leave ’im. alone in 
that patch. I hope an’ pray he’s goin’ to 
turn.” 

‘*T hope so,” said the farmer; and he 
quickly started the mare off upon another 
long row to hide his emotion, driving his 
plow so deep into the red soil that it al- 
most covered the young corn. 

Mrs. Maltby went back to the cottage. 
Under a tree in the yard she had laid out 
some clothing to wash. Here she worked 
over her tub till the gray gloaming began 
to spread over the earth. She heard the 
clanking of chains. Her husband rode 
up to the stable and, alighting, put his 
mare away. 

“‘T must hurry an’ git supper fur my 
two farm hands,” she said to him, as he 
sank wearily upon her wash-bench. It 
seemed to him that she emphasized the 
word ‘*‘ two” withsubtle pride. She went 
into the cottage and quickly kindled a 
fire in the wide fireplace. She was turn. 
ing to fill her coffee-kettle with water 
from the bucket on the table when she 
noticed her plate with its contents un- 
touched. Her eyes dilated; her heart 
sank. Troy had been working all the af- 
ternoon without his dinner. She leaned 
against the door-facing and called to her 
husband. He hastened to her. 

‘* Troy hain’t had a bite o’ dinner,” she 
said; ‘‘thar’s my plate jest as I tuk it to 
im.” 

The farmer’s face was a study, 

‘“*T wouder why he hain’t turned up 
anyhow,” he said, with unmasked pain in 
his intonation. 

‘** Let’s go look atter ’im!” ejaculated 
the woman, with a strange,undefined un- 
easiness capturing her thoughts. 

They hastened over the fields till they 
reacted the little cornfield environed 
with trees. Troy was not in sight. 

‘*My Lord!” exclaimed Mr. Maltby in 
consternation, as he surveyed the plot of 
about an acre in size. *‘ He’s worked out 
every foot o’ this whole patch; that’s 
the biggest job I ever seed a man doin 
half a day!” 

They stood still and looked searchingly 
over the patch. 

**He must ’a’ left the hoe at the end o’ 
the last row,” suggested Mrs. Maltby, fear- 
fully. 

They walked over there, finding the 
boy asleep on the ground, They touched 
him and he awoke with a start, looking 
astonished to see their anxious faces in 
the growing darkness. 

** We couldn’t make out what had be- 
come of you,” said his mother, in a tender 
tone of explanation. 

‘** T drapped off to sleep atter I set down 
to rest a spell,” he said, rising and stretch- 
ing himself stiffly. He staggered and al- 
most fell as he walked on ahead of them. 

‘* You done too much in the hot sun 
*thout yore dinner,” said his mother, soft- 
ly; ‘‘ the’s few robust field-hands that 
could do what you done this evening, an’ 
you ain’t overly stout nuther.” 

That night at supper Troy sat at his old 
place at the table. Mrs. Maltby had pre- 
pared a young chicken and baked some 
light biscuits, luxuries the humble family 
had not indulged in fora year, The next 





day Troy went early to the field and 
worked steadily all day, and the next, and 
the next; but it was plain to his parents 
that he was suffering indescribable tor- 
tures in thirsting for drink. One morn- 
ing they woke to find him missing. 
Later in the day some of their neighbors 
returned from Dalton and told them that 
he was in town drinking and carousing as 
badly as ever. Then began his old habits 
over again. His pride seemed blunted. 
He came home for his meals now and 
then, looking as if he were starving for 
lack of food. He saw his father and 
mother go out to the field without raising 
a hand to lighten their toil. 

‘* Something has jest got to be done,” 
said Farmer Maltby one afternoon to his 
troubled wlfe. ‘‘ Before our Maker we are 
responsible fur his training. He’s seven- 
teen year old; but my father used a withe 
on me whep [ was twenty. I’m a mind 
to cut me a stout hickory an’ when he 
comes to-night give ’im a sound thrashin’, 
It mought do’im good.” 

Mrs. Maltby shuddered, but made no 
other reply. 

The farmer op-ned his pocket- knife and 
went into the coppice near the house. 
Mrs. Maltby watched his movements with 
twitching features. The sun had just 
gone down. Snesaw her husband emerge 
from the trees with a long switch in 
hand. 

‘* My poor baby has got a power 0’ 
pride,” she said to herself; and she shiv- 
ered at the thought of his being whipped. 
She heard some one dolefully whistling 
down the road. It was Troy. She shiv- 
ered again, this time more violently, and 
quickly took down the water bucket from 
a shelf and went out at the back door to 
go to the spring at the foot of the hill. She 
could not bear to witness the meeting be- 
tween her husband and her weak, erring 
son. 

Mr. Maltby, with a pale, determined 
countenance waited under the apple-tree, 
withe in hand, for Troy who was now 
silently approaching. He looked a veri- 
table outcast, not intoxicated, only for the 
reason that he had not the means to grat- 
ify his appetite. His visage, blotched 
with white and red, betrayed strong 
surprise when be beheld his father’s at- 
titude. They stood face to face. 

“You are my son,” began the elder, 
firmly, ‘‘Il’ve prayed over you an’ 
begged you to change yore ways, but it 
hain’t had a speck 0’ influence with you. 
Now it’s my bounden duty to thrash you 
sound. Do you think you need it?” 

Troy was silent; a startled expression 
flew across his face. It seemed as if 
every particle of dormant pride in his be- 
ing was suddenly roused. 

‘Td ruther you wouldn’t thrash me, 
Pap,” he said, falteringly. 

* But ’m agoin’ todo it!” broke in the 
father. ‘* You hain’t no ’count: you are 
wuss an’ wuss every blessed day. It’s 
got to stop. You’ve got to let up ur git 
out er this place! Yore mother cayn’t 
sleep at night on yore sccount. Ef you 
have to go on as you are why don’t you 
git out o’ her sight? she'll be dead in 
twelve months ef this goes on—you tri- 
flin’ sot!” 

Troy’s head was hanging down, he 
seemed to writhe under his father’s 
words, 

‘* Take off yore coat!” 

The boy hesitated for an instant, then 
slowly doffed the ragged garment withb- 
out looking up. The shirt, exposed to 
view, seemed to have been dipped in the 
dregs of uncleanliness and hung to the 
wearer’s shoulders in shrede. 

‘*Whack! Whack! Whack!” 

Dow n came the withe with force upon 
the back of the lad. The shiri’s shreds 
broke in places and the rags fell apart. 
Livid welts rose upon the white skin. 
The boy did not flinch. He stood with 


| his head bowed as if he were made of 


stone. 

Mr. Maltby paused and let the broken 
end of the switch rest upon the eartk. 
Troy turned away toward the road that 
led to town without speaking or looking 
back. There was a vague suggestion of 
manly determination in his erect car- 
riage. 


‘** Hold on thar!” cried Mr, Maltby; but 
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the boy was drawing on his coat and did 
not seem to hear the command. On he 
went down the dusty road. The father’s 
eyes followed him. His heart was in a 
strange struggle. Was Troy really gceing 
to quit them forever? He had never 
been so impressed with the boy’s bearing 
before. The lamp of day was flickering 
beneath its sky-shade in the west; its 
night-charred wick was almost consumed. 
The soothing gray, the soft fringe to the 
robe of night, was trailing over a breath- 
less world. A whip-poor-will was pa- 
thetically fluting in the coppice; the 
cows were lowing melodiously as they 
wended their way homeward. The 
farmer leaned upon a dismantled bee- 
hive, and his eyes filled. He was think- 
ing of Troy’s babyhood and the hopes he 
had once entertained of the lad's future. 
Some one was behind him. It was his 
wife. Her face was pale and inquiring; 
her glance followed her husband’s and 
fell upon the slow-moving form of her 
son far down the road. Then she locked 
down at the splintered end of the withe 
the farmer held in his inert fingers, 

‘“* You must a’ struck hard, Silas.” she 
said in a stifled voice, ‘*ur you wouldn’t 
’a’ wore out the hickory thiser way. I’m 
afeard Troy is too big to whip; ef he has 
the sperit o’ some o’ his kin on my side, 
he’ll never come back to beg fur victuals 
at our hands.” 

Her eyes were glistening. She was 
regarding the switch as if it were a viper, 
She took it in her hand for an instant and 
then cast it from her. She went sobbing 
into the house, leaving her husband with 
dimming eyes peering down the road 
into the falling darkness. 

The next morning the Maltbys re- 
ceived the following note: 


‘Deer mother an father,i am a ruint 
boy. iam goin as fur away asi kin git, ef 
i ever kin do any good i will come back 
home ef i fail i wont be round to bother 
you. iam goin to do my level best to quit 
liker,i am wuss than any of them but i 
think ican do better away frum the boys 
in our settlement.” 


The lonely couple read the note between 
them that bright morning as they were 
starting out to the field to work. And 
altho they toiled side by side all that day, 
they did not speak to each other, and 
the farmer drove his mare before his plow 
without shouting as loudly as was his 
wont. 





Four years went by. The Maltbys had 
heard no news from their son. Mr. 
Maltby had given him up for dead; but 
his wife used to say that she knew he 
was alive, because, poor superstitious 
soul! she saw him alive so often in her 
dreams, Affairs had gone badly with 
them. The mare had been taken for a 
debt they owed for meat. The little farm 
was mortgaged, and it seemed that they 
would have to give it up before another 
year. Poor Mrs. Maltby had little cloth- 
ing, and the farmer was in rags. 

It was the night of Christmas Eve. The 
weather was bitter cold. The mountains, 
hills and trees were robed in ice. The 
Maltbys sat over a log fire, both wrapped 
in meditations over the past and dreading 
to think of the future. 

‘*Not much Christmas fur us, Lou,” 
sighed Mr. Maltby. ‘The Sprigses is 
a-burnin’ a mighty sight o’ powder an’ 
a-bustin’ a heap o’ dry hog bladders over 
thar; seenis like they never have no bad 
luck.” 

** Ef Troy wuz at home he’d be a-makin’ 
as much fuss as eny uv em,” said Mrs. 
Maltby, reflectively. ‘‘Seems like I kin 
see his leetle sock a-hangin’ thar ‘gin the 
chimbley jest like it uster when he’d lie 
in tother oom with his eyes shet, 
a-makin’ out he’s fast asleep, so old Santy 
*d climb dewn the chimbley.” 

Mr. Maltby was silent; he bent bis head 
to listen. Surely he heard the crunching 
sound of wheels on the ice-coated ground 
near the house. 

‘* Woah!” sounded without, and a con- 
fusion of voices. Mr. Maltby opened the 
door. Some unknown men brought in 
three trunks and put them on the floor, 
When they had withdrawn a tall, well- 
dressed young man entered, closing the 
door after him, 





** Troy!’ exclaimed Mrs. Maltby; and in 
an instaut he had her in his arms. 

“Yes, it’s me,” said the new-comer, 
throwing off his overcoat and extending 
his band to his father. ‘‘ 1'm shore to turn 
up like a bad quarter.” 

Mr. Maltby’s face was aglow with sur- 
prised joy. 

‘I’ve come back, Pap,” Troy went on, 
smiling, ‘‘ to git you to thrash me ag’in; 
seems to me you drive every blasted bit 
o’ trifleness out’n my hide. I j’ined some 
fellers an’ we struck out fur Texas. When 
we got thar we sailed into work on a new 
railroad nigh Fort Worth. The fellers I 
run with wa’n’t no drinkin’ sort, an’ fust 
thing I knowed I did not want likker 
nuther. I done fust rate as 9 common 
hand fur about two months, then the con- 
tractor made me boss a section, an’ the 
next thing I knowed I'd tuk a big oon. 
tract myself on borrowed money. I’ve 
got money in the bank an’” (drawing a 
legal document from his pocket and 
handing it to his astonished father) ‘I 
tuk up the mortgage on yore farm. I 
found out how you was fixed in town to- 
day. The’s two good head o’ horses in 
the stable that you are welcome to, an’ in 
them trunks is some Christmas fur you.” 

He opened the trunk and drew out com- 
fortable shawls and gowns for his bewil- 
dered mother and clothing for his father, 
besides numerous other gifts that caused 
their hearts to beat quickly. 

**I’m agoin’ to stay with you next year 
an’ he’p you out,” he concluded, with a 
smile. 1 want to redeem myself in this 
community. Imought make more money 
out thar, but I'd be away from home. I 
have a hankerin’ to show these moss-backs 
in this county how they farm it out 
West.” 

It was the happiest Christmas 
Maltbys had ever known. 
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AN OLD SONG WITH A NEW 
TUNE. 


BY ELIZABETH P. 





ALLAN, 


THERE’S a saying, old and rusty, 
But good as any nbew— 

‘* Never trouble trouble, 
Till trouble troubles you.”’ 


Trouble’s like a tkistle, 
That hangs along the way: 

It cannot fail to grab you, 
Some other bitter day. 


But why not walk around it? 
That’s just what you can do; 
Why should you trouble trouble, 

Before it troubles you? 


Trouble is a bumble bee, 
It keeps you always vexed; 
It surely means to stipg you, 
The next time—or the next. 


But bless you, bee thinks only 
Of breakfasts dipped in dew: 

Keep right ahead—this trouble 
Will never trouble you. 


Oh merry little travelers, 
Along life’s sunny ways, 
W hen bamble bees and thistles 
Afright you at your plays, 
Remember the old promise 
That your sorrows shall be few, 
If you never trouble trouble, 
Till trouble troubles you. 
LEXINGTON, VA. 
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A BELATED TURKEY. 


BY EVA LOVETT CARSON, 











*“*It does seem dreadful—dreadful !” 
sighed little Mrs. Barlow. 

She tried to drink a cup of coffee, while 
she stroked little Henry’s hair with one 
hand, and wiped her eyes with the other. 
She used her bonnet strings for the pur- 
pose, and never noticed it, 

‘*Don’t fret, Mother; we'll get along,”’ 
comforted May’an. May’an was fifteen, 
tall and self-possessed. She had helped 
in the tailoring business for a year. 

‘“*Yes, dear, you'll do your best—you 
and Jessie, but she’s awful undependable. 
I meant to buy a turkey with this money 
to-morrow : and to have to use it for poor 
Uncle Henry, lying there with his leg 
broke !” 

‘“*Aren’t you glad you’ve got it?” 
abruptly asked Jessie. 

‘Yes, yes, child. Kiss me, I must go, 





There’s the whistle! Be careful of fires ; 
don’t let little Henry go out without bis 
scarf ; and be sure”—but her last warn- 
ing died on the frosty air, as Mrs, Barlow 
ran down the road to the depot. 

May’an got the children off to school, 
cleared up the room, and sat down to 
finish little Harrison Turner’s trousers. 
They were to be delivered, sure, that 
afternoon, and their unfinished state was 
one cause of Mrs. Barlow’s tears. There 
were plenty of other causes. “n his way 
home, Henry Ketcham had broken his 
leg, and sent forty miles for his sister to 
come and get him back safely. Henry 
was always a ne’er-do-well, It was not 
likely his visit meant more than a start 
on some fresh adventure; and she was 
just beginning to pay up old bills, No 
wonder her tears flowed ! 

May’an sewed steadily until twelve o’ 
clock, ouly stopping to put coal on the 
fire, that her irons might be ready for 
pressing. The last buttonhole was made 
in Harrison's trousers, and she was mark- 
ing the crease down the front of the leg 
with a hot iron when the children came 
in from school. 

‘“‘T’'m hungry, May’an! How soon will 
Mother get home?” shouted little Henry, 
leaving the door open as he rushed 
through. 

‘*Shut the door, Henry. I'll give you 
your dinner presently. Mother won’t be 
home for two or three days—not then, 
unless Uncle Henry is well enough to 
come with her.” 

“And won’t we have Christmas to- 
morrow?” demanded little Henry, in 
dismay. 

‘**Certainly, Christmas. A good piece 
vf corn-beef and potatoes for dinner. 
We'll go out to-night and buy greens for 
Father’s picture.” 

Jessie came in softly, shut the door 
which Henry left open, and asked no 
questions. She knew why there was no 
turkey at Christmas, and why her shoes 
were patched so many times, 

A comfortable Christmas dinner of beef 
and potatoes lacked s2ntiment, but satis- 
fied little Henry’s appetite. Mrs, Turner, 
the butcher’s wife, paid for work 
promptly, and had a generous heart as 
well. 

‘““Ef ye’ve got any small turkeys left 
day aft-morrer, Burton, ye might give 
them girls one,” she said to her portly 
spouse. ‘‘Mrs. Barlow’s a ‘member,’ 
and them pants is more work ’n I’d do 
myself for fifty cents !” 

The day after Christmas, the butcher 
remembered her suggestion. He took 
down a skinny turkey that he hadn’t 
been able to sell, and gave it, with a be- 
nevolent smile, to little Henry, when he 
came for a half pound of bacon. 

“Tell keep ’till yer ma gets back, and 
ye can have a Christmas dinner then,” he 
explained. 

Little Henry smiled delightedly into 
Mr. Turner’s broad red face, and con- 
cealed the turkey under his overcoat 
while he dashed home. He was so fat, 
that when his overcoat was buttoned up, 
the turkey couldn’t fall out, if it tried. 

‘* Hooray! We’re going to have Christ- 
mas when Mother gets home. I’ve gota 
turkey,” he cried, throwing the bird on 
the table before May’an. ‘* But”—doubt- 
fully—‘‘ I don’t believe you know how to 
cook it, May’an.” 

‘**T don’t think I ever did cook one.” 
May’an laughed at the turkey and at 
Henry’s excitement. ‘‘ But it can’t be 
harder than anything else. We'll have 
it the night Mother get’s home.” 

May’an wrapped the turkey in paper 
and hung it in the wood-shed. There 
was no danger it wouldn’t keep. The 
weather was bitterly cold; the coal van- 
ished with alarming rapidity. 

‘*We must keep warm to-day,if we 
starve to-morrow,” thought May’an. She 
needed the fire; she sewed every minute 
faithfully. There was no lack of work. 
Mrs. Barlow made clothes for all the 
small male inhabitants of Chester. Some 
customers paid promptly, and some 
didn’t. People wanted so much money 
for Christmas presents. 

Four days after Christmas came a letter 
from Mrs. Barlow. Heury’s broken leg 
was only a bad sprain; he could be moved 





pext week, and they would get home 
Wednesday afternoon. She hoped they 
were good children, and that little Henry 
had not bad another attack of bronchitis. 
May’an handed the letter to Jessie, and 
went back to her work. 

‘*Tuesday will be New Year’s,” 
marked little Henry. ** Why can't she 
come then? Won’t she be »’prised when 
she sees our turkey, May’an?” 

‘* We can stuff the turkey Wednesday 
morning,” thoughtfully observed Jessie, 
putting the letter into its envelop, and 
claspiug her hands over her knees before 
the fire. 

“IT think I can do it,” said May’an, 
pricking a row of holes in the table with 
her needle. ‘‘ There’s all kinds of spices 
in the box—we haven't used any in six 
months.” 

** Put plenty of nutmeg and ginger!” 
exclaimed Henry. 

‘*I think it should be parsley and sage 
and thyme and—onions and cracker- 
crumbs and—some other things,” hesi- 
tated Jessie. 

May’an looked doubtful. ‘* I might ask 
Mrs. James.” 

** Don’t ask her, May’an! Don’t ask 
her anything. She’s been in every day 
just to see what we have to eat, The 
turkey must taste good if we put in lots 
of good things—mustn’t it?” 

‘*T s’pose so, Jessie!’”’ May’an couldn’t 
say more with her mouth full of pins. 

Wednesday morning a_ consultation 
was held over the turkey. Everybody 
contributed to the stuffing, first with ad- 
vice, then with more spicy materials. 
Into the bread-crumbs went ginger and 
cinnamon, nutmeg and ground cloves, be- 
sides the thyme, sage and parsley recom- 
mended by Jessie. Henry wanted to add 
a handful of raisins and currants. May- 
van felt that to stuff a turkey was a 
greater burden than to make trousers for 
the seven Turner boys. 

“Tt smelis awful good!” cried little 
Henry, taking long sniffs, with his hands 
in his pockets. He gloated over the 
turkey, poking its bones here and there, 
while he pondered how delicious it would 
taste, when browned in the oven. He 
put a spoonful of vanilla in the stufiing 
when May’an turned her back. 

“It must be good,” declared Jessie, 
paring apples for a pie, which was to 
crown the feast. ‘* Don’t you think it 
will, May’an ?”’ 

‘*T hope so, I’m sure!” May’an lifted 
her flushed face from filling the turkey. 
‘Don’t grate the nutmeg, Henry. I'll 
get a needle and thread, and sew this up. 
Two o'clock is time enough to put it in, if 
the fire’s good. Mother won’t be home 
till five.” 

It was a dull afternoon. Toward night 
snow began drifting lazily down. Henry 
divided his time between the windows, 
where he watched for the travelers, and 
the stove, where he could smell the tur- 
key, and hear it sizzle. Spicy whitfs 
came through the door when May’an 
looked in, to see if it was browning 
evenly. May’an was getting dinncr, her 
press-board and needles for once out of 
sight. 

‘* Here they come, Henry,” called Jes- 
sie, from her corner. 

Mr, Turner’s butcher wagon drove up. 
Everybody rushed tothedoor. Mrs, Bar- 
low got out first, looking tired and anx- 
ious. She smiled as her eyes rested on the 
rotund form and rosy cheeks of little 
Henry. A big man wrapped in a rough 
ulster was behind her. His hat and beard 
were powdered with the snow, which 
was now falling faster. 

‘“‘Gently—gently. I reckon I must go 
slow,” said Uncle Henry. He took a 
pair of crutches from Mr. Turner’s boy, 
and, helped by everybody, managed to 
get out of the wagon and into the house. 

‘Tell Mr, Turner to call to-morrow, 
and I’ll pay him,” he said. Henry and 
the boy carried in a small trunk, and set 
it down in the entry, 

*« Ah, this looks like home !” exclaimed 
Uncle Henry. 

He sat before the fire, spread out his 
hands, and looked contentedly at the 
neatly laid supper-table, and Jessie read- 
ing beside the lamp. Mrs. Barlow went 
np-stairs to take off her bonnet, 
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“* We've got a turkey,” cried little Hen- 
ry, prancing vp and down on the red 
sofa. ‘‘ We're going to have Christmas 
to-night, Uncle Henry!” 

«You are, are you?” said Uncle Henry, 
grimly. ‘ Christmas is over—long ago.” 

‘* Well, we're going to have 1t, anyhow. 
I got the turkey, and Mother’s come 
home!” 

Mra. Barlow bustled around in her old 
way, glad to be getting dinner again; she 
dished the potatoes, and put the pie in to 
get hot. 

‘We all stuffed the turkey, Mother.” 
called little Henry, telling about his 
wonderful prize. ‘‘ We put io all the 
good things we could think of; didn’t we, 
Jassie *”’ 

** There’s an odd smell about it, some- 
how. Come, Henry, let’s have supper.” 

Mrs. Barlow was determined to keep 
things pleasant, and wait for Henry’s ac- 
count of the last two years. He had been 
very reticent while she nursed him, and 
paid out every cent so grudgingly that 
she was afraid he had hardly money to 
get home. 

Uncle Henry cut open the turkey, and 
fell back in his chair. 

“Great ginger!” he cried. 
you put into this, children ?” 

‘‘Isn’t it right,” faltered May’an. 

‘« We did put in ginger, and all kinds of 
spices! Ain’t it good?” asked Jessie, 
quickly. 

Uncle Henry shouted with laughter. 
He helped them all round to the spiced 
turkey; amid questions and exclama- 
tions from Mrs. Barlow, and awkward ex- 
planations from poor May’an, who was 
red and white by turns, and had hard 
work to keep from crying at Uncle 
Henry’s merciless jests. Jessie heroical'y 
ate a small piece, and made up her mind 
to wait for apple pie. Little Henry was 
the most disappointed. He had expected 
great things of that turkey. He fretved and 
spluttered over the ginger-spiced slices, 
and burst into a frightened roar when he 
found them uneatable. 

** Look here !” exclaimed Uncle Henry, 
laying down his knife andfork. ‘* Seems 
like as if nobody knows how to stuff a 
turkey! lil do it myself!” 

He looked around the table solemnly. 
Everybody stared. 

**T started home with a little Christ- 
mas present for you, Mary—perhaps for 
May’an and Jessie too, 1 was so mad 
when I fell off that car, and had to send 
for you, that I woulda’t tell you then. 
Think: [, ‘I'll wait till I get back to Ches- 
ter, and we’ll have our Christmas a week 
after date!’” Mrs, Barlow’s face grew 
red, as she looked steadily at the table- 
cloth, Was this the solution of Henry’s 
sulkiness? At the strange pause, little 
Henry ceased crying, and the girls looked 
in astonishment at this remarkable 
Uncle’s proceedings. 

‘“Now I’m going to stuff this turkey 
myself!” repeated he, ‘‘ The turkey’s a 
‘left-over,’ and so are the presents—we'll 
fill up one with the other !” 

He drew from his pocket a formidable 
package of papers, and gravely placed 
them between the turkey’s drum-sticks. 
Then came three big bundles of bills, from 
three separate places, and were fastened 
in among the papers, 

‘*Now—pass around the. Christmas 
turkey, and help yourself to the stuffing,” 
commanded Uncle Henry, with a wave 
of his band. 

‘It’s a game—a game,” cried little 
Henry, joyously, recovering his spirits, 
**[ want to take some, too!” 

** Mother first!” said Uncle Henry. 

With trembling hand Mrs. Barlow 
drew out the papers. She looked at them 
in a dazed way, without speaking. May- 
‘an and Jessie, and then little Henry bim- 
self, each took possession of one of the 
fat rolls. 

** There’s nothing left for you, Uncle 
Henry!” 

** T’ve got the turkey, Henry, and that’s 
more than enough for anybody!” 

‘Oh Henry—Henry,” cried Mrs. Barlow, 
coming toward him with the papers in 
her hand. ‘‘I never suspected it for a 
moment!” 

“IT knew you didn’t,” replied Uncle 
Henry, putting his arm around her, 


** What did 





“I’ve done well this time, Mary. That’s 
a deed of the Mary Ann Mine, and its 
paying me two thousand dollarsa year. 
I came home to make Christmas brighter 
for you—you’ve made it bright many a 
year for me! Do you think you could 
make a good use of three thousand dol- 
lars—eh ?” 

‘*Henry—I can pay off the mortgage 
Jobn worried about!” she cried, breath- 
lessly. 

May’an held up her roll. 
pay the doctor’s bill!” 

‘*I can go to school two years more!” 
suid Jessie. 

** And I—hooray ! Ican buy another 
turkey!” shouted little Henry. 

**So you shall—the biggest one Mr. 
Turner’s got; but we’ll let Mother stuff it 
next time!” laughed Uncle Henry. He 
patted Mrs. Barlow’s head, She was 
quietly crying on his shoulder, and wip- 
ing her eyes, in an abstracted way she 
had, on his coat collar. 

** We'll shut up the tailor’s shop for the 
winter, eh, May’an?” 

‘Indeed, we won’t, Uncle Henry,” 
cried May’an, with decision. ‘I like to 
make trousers, myself. I’d a thousand 
times rather do it than stuff turkeys, any 
day !” 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 


BY &, G, W. BENJAMIN. 





SOME years agoa party of us passed a 
pleasant fortnight at Cross’s Island in Es- 
sex Harbor. Our time was fully occu- 
pied sailing, fishing and shooting. The 
days were warm but the nights were 
frosty, as it was on the edge of October. 

With jests, songs and yarns the even- 
ing hours went quickly and merrily by. 
Among the stories told was one which 
made quite an impression, and may be 
worth repeating here. Will Barlow— 
gentle Will, as we dubbed him, altho his 
beard was turning gray—was the narrator, 
At that time in easy circumstances, in 
early life he had seen considerable of the 
sea, both before the mastand on the quar- 
ter-deck. 

‘* Well, boys,” said Will, ‘‘ it happened 
this way. You've heard me speak of my 
friend Captain Jack Kendrick before this. 
We went shipmates together around the 
Horn, and took a great liking to each 
other, When I quit going to sea to 
look after the stocks my good old aunt 
left me we didn’t forget each other. 
Whenever his ship moored alongside of 
India wharf he’d make a bee-line for my 
office, and tell me all about his last voy- 
age. In time he got command of a brig, 
and after he’d make two or three success- 
ful voyages we bought a ship together. 
He was to command her and I was to sail 
in her whenever I was so minded. She 
was about three hundred and fifty tons, 
a mighty pretty little craft, with raking 
masts, and her name was the ‘ Cornelia,’ 

“*I was sotickled with our purchase that 
after we got a charter for London I con- 
cluded togo too. There were scarcely 
any steamers then, and most passengers 
crossed in sailing ships, We were not 
surprised, therefore, two days before the 
ship sailed, to see a gentleman and lady 
come down to the wharf, and ask per- 
mission te look at the vessel with a view 
to taking passage. 

‘* He was tall, wore a black suit, had a 
piercing black eye, ard the complexion 
of one who had seen much service in the 
open air, and was a high liver. His com- 
panion was expensively dressed, but did 
not require such aid to display the strik- 
ing beauty of ber face and figure. She 
also was tall, and one who would at once 
attract attention ina crowd. He intro- 
duced her as his wife. 

** After carefully examining the cabin, 
and selecting a state-room, he strolled, as 
if casually, about the ship, looking into 
the forecastle and up the rigging, with 
the unmistakable air of one who knew 
all about seafaring matters. He also 
inquired about the crew, and expressed 
surprise that our complement was not 
full, and hoped that there would be no 
hitch about it to cause any delay in 
sailing. 

‘* The stranger proceeded from the ship 





to the office, and engaged passage,paying 
half the money down. After he left, 
Captain Kendrick and I compared notes 
and came to the conclusion that there 
was something suspicious about the 
handsome strangers. What it was we 
could of course not tell, but we hoped 
they might change their minds and de- 
cide pot to sail in the ‘Cornelia.’ 
Pirates, slavers, filibusters and what not 
were more common then than now on 
the high seas. A short time before we 
sailed the crew was completed by the 
addition of three men, a Canadian, a 
Greek and a Frenchman. They looked 
like able seamen and were engaged as 
such. At the same time the last of the 
fresh provisions were brought on board, 
and some fifty thousand dollars in specie 
which was immediately taken into tae 
cabin. 

‘** Everything was now ready for sailing. 
The pilot was on board. A fresh breeze 
was blowing out of the nor’ west, the tide 
was on the turn, and there was nothing 
to detain us but the gentleman and lady 
who were going with us. They had not 
yet appeared nor sent their baggage. But 
as half the passage money had been paid 
and no word had been sent of a change in 
their plans, there was no reason to doubt 
that they were simply delayed and would 
soon be aboard. 

** We waited for them several hours; un- 
fortunately they had not left their ad- 
dress, and we knew not how to find them. 
The captain walked the deck with his 
hands in his pockets, and Iam afraid used 
a few strong words; and the pilot said 
that if we did not get off at once we 
should not get to sea that night and 
would probably lose the chance we had 
of a fair wind. So the word was given, 
and we cast off. Captain Kendrick was 
grumpy about it, not because we’d missed 
our passengers, but because we’d laid in 
a pig and other live stock and fresh pro- 
visions expressly for them. As for my- 
self, 1 was completely mystified by the 
whole affair. 

‘* For two or three days everything went 
on all right. We had a pretty good crew, 
and the three new men evidently knew 
their business whatever might be their 
disposition. But when we had been two 
or three days out we saw unmistakable 
signs that the crew were drinking, and 
especially the three men I spoke of. They 
became surly, were inclined to talk back, 
and to grumble when sent aloft. 

‘*There was no longer any doubt that 
there was liquor forward, most likely in 
the chests of the three men. Nothing, as 
you know, could be more dangerous to 
the discipline of aship; and in this case, 
too, it looked as if it had been brought 
aboard by the confederate trio for a pur- 
pose. Their entire conduct meant mis- 
chief, and no mistake. Our first thought 
was for the specie in the cabin. But, 
whatever the cause, Captain Kendrick 
decided to nip the trouble in the bud 
by makirg a search for the rum; 
and ordered the mates to look through 
every bunk, locker and chest in the fure- 
castle. They were todo the work thor- 
oughly and firmly, but at the same time 
with as little disturbance as possible. 
Whatever liquor they found was to be 
brought aft. This sounds easy enough, 
but it was a desperate errand, all the 
same; and Captain Kendrick waited on 
the quarter-deck, showing real anxiety. 
I confess I had seen enough of sea life to 
be rather uncomfortable myself, and 
went below to look to the loading of my 
pistols. I was none too soon about it; 
for scarcely had I primed the second one 
when I heard the captain calling to the 
steward, down the companion, to hand 
him his pistols right away. I leaped up 
the stairs and gave him mine, and then 
took his from the steward. Angry talk- 
ing was heard forward, and then a vio- 
lent scuffle. 

‘* Captain Kendrick hurried to the fore- 
part of the ship. As a passenger, I could 
not as yet interfere, and could only wait 
events in great anxiety. The voice of the 
mate was heard calling violently for as- 
sistance. The Greek had drawn his knife 
and, after stabbing the mate twice in the 
shoulders, had got him over on the wind- 
lass and was about to give him a death 





thrust when Captain Kendrick clapped a 
pistol to his head and ordered him to sur- 
render up his knife and go aloft wit» the 
rest of the crew, who stood by without 
taking active part, altho giving their sym- 
pathy to the mutineers. The Greek made 
a rush at the captain, but at that instant 
the colored steward, who was a very 
faithful fellow, came up with another 
brace of pistols, which he handed to the 
mate, 

‘*The Greek now yielded, and was or- 
dered into the foretop, and the rest of the 
crew to the maintop, to remain there un- 
til further orders, on pain of being imme- 
diately shot down. Tne mate remained 
on deck with his pistols cocked to watch 
the men aloft, while Captain Kendrick 
went down into the forecastle where the 
second mate was having a very danger- 
ous struggle with the Frenchman, the 
Canadian meantime remaining quietly 
seated onachest. Pointing a pistol at 
the latter the captain ordered him on 
deck, and then paid his respects to the 
Frenchman, who was quickly overpow- 
ered, and placed in irons. The forecastle 
was then thoroughly searched and a 
quantity of rum was secured and sent to 
the cabin. 

** The Greek was ordered down from the 
foretop and clapped in irons, The rest of 
the crew were summoned to the deck; 
and after receiving a reprimand from the 
captain, and promising good behavior, 
were sent about their duties. 

‘*Our supper that evening was rather 
solemn. The mate’s wounds being hap- 
pily not severe, he was able to be at the 
table. But such an affray is always a se- 
rious matter when an entire crew is impli- 
cated at the beginning of a voyage. 

**Two days afver that the men in irons 
plead so hard for their liberty and prom- 
ised so heartily to give no further trouble 
that the captain let them off. I should 
not have done it, for to my thinking they 
were arrant ruffians, leagued, too; with 
the Canadian. But without them the 
crew was short-handed, and Jack Ken- 
drick was always a little too soft-hearted 
to command men before the mast. 

“No further difficulty occurred for a 
week, Then our good weather began to 
break up. Thesun set in a cloud, and the 
wind picked on rapidly from the sou’- 


west. Everything betokened a foul 
night. Before the watch turned in all 
hands were called to reef topsails. 


Searcely had they come down when the 
order came to stow the standing jib and 
take another reef in the topsails. {n those 
days they did not carry douvle topsails. 
As the night was very squally and dark 
as a pocket, the captain stayed on deck 
and sent Mr. Baker, the mate, forward to 
see everything snug in that quarter of 
the ship. 

** When the crew were all down from 
aloft, Captain Kendrick sent one watch 
below, and, before retiring for a few 
winks himself, gave orders for the mate 
to be sent aft, having some directions to 
give him. Word was brought back that 
Mr. Baker was nowhere to be found, the 
inference being that he had fallen over- 
board in the confusion of shortening sail. 
Every man was closely questioned, and 
all in turn professed to know nothing of 
the fate of the mate, 

** Confounded by a catastrophe which 
was rendered yet more appalling by the 
element of suspicion which surrounded it, 
the captain caused the ship to be searched 
high and low with lanterns. Finding all 
of no avail, he ordered the second mate 
to take charge of the deck and went be- 
low to reflect on the growing mystery 
which seemed weaving itself about the 
ill-fated ship. The second mate and the 
steward were the only men in whom we 
could confide. As we conferred together 
in the cabin over a glass of grog, steady- 
ing ourselves against tne pounding of the 
vessel in the rising sea, we agreed that it 
was murder rather than accident which 
had deprived us of the mate; we knew 


not when our own turn might come 
next. 

** Suddenly the captain raised his head 
and exclaimed: ‘Hark, what's that 
noise? didn’t you hear it? There it is 
agaio!’ 

** Sure enough, between the whistle of 
the gusts in the rigging and the rush of 
the sea came low, dull taps at intervals, 
two or three at atime, as if under tne 
counter of the ship. I confess it gave me 
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a creeping feeling all up and down the 
spine. The first thing I thought of wis 
spirit rappings, and I said to myself: 
‘That’s the soul of the mate come to 
give us warning.’ I tell you it was no 
laughing matter, for the sea makes the 
bravest superstitious, and it had all hap- 
pened so suddenly that I seemed actually 
to hear the rushing of the mate’s spirit as 
it flew out of his body. 

‘***There it is again!’ exclaimed Jack 
Kendrick. ‘I’m bound to find out what 
it is. 

‘*We traced thesound to the after part of 
the ship right under thestern. Cautious- 
ly opening one of the transom ports the 
captain looked out. In a moment he 
drew back his head and whispered: 
‘ Bill, Mr. Baker’s out here on the jog of 
the rudder, sure as you’re born. Just 
fetch that line coiled on a hook behind the 
door of my state-room. Be quick and just 
as sly as you can about it, and we'll get 
him in here.’ 

** It wasn’t more than a minute before 
we hauled the poor fellow through the port 
and bad him safe for the time. Ina few 
words he told us that when he went for- 
ward he was seized by the Frenchman 
and the Greek, the Canadian being also 
there, but a3 before taking no active part. 
In“an instant he was tossed overboard 
and gave himself up for lost, As the 
sails were all flapping preparatory to reef- 
ipg., the ship was making little head- 
way. By a remarkable providence a 
loose line was hanging over the quarter. 
It touched bis hand and he grasped it 
quick as lightning. He was a powerful 
man, and a good swimmer. Clinging to 
the rope he was able to seize one of the 
rudder chains and lifthimself up to the jog 
of the rudder next the rudder post. There 
he clung with great courage and severe 
effort, as be was constantly submerged by 
the plunging of the vessel, until he inferred 
by the extinguishing of the lights that 
the search was over and the watch turned 
in. Then he made the signals we bad 
heard, altho very doubtful that they 
would be answered. 

‘* Our suspicions being thus confirmed, 
the utmost caution and secrecy were now 
iwperative on our part. Mr. Baker was 
concealed in a state-room where the cap- 
tain kept some charts and papers, no one 
being aware of his existence ¢xcept our- 
selves and the second mate, Provisions 
were taken to him in the stealthiest man- 
ner. All the muskets, pistols and cut- 
lasses that gleamed in shining rows 
around the mizzenmast over the cabin 
table were also removed to the captain’s 
state-room, excepting a few that were dis- 
tributed among the two mates and my- 
self. The next thing was to appoint a 
mate until we should reach port. None 
of the crew could be relied on if the sec- 
ond mate should be promoted to that 
place, nor was he a man of sufficient char- 
acter for such responsibility at that time. 
I had served one voyage years before as 
mate, and Captain Kendrick usked me if 
I'd take the place again until we reached 
London. Under the circumstances it was 
not a desirable berth, but as my own fate 
also depended on preserving discipline at 
this c:isis I consented. The captain in- 
troduced me to the crew witha few words, 
stating that I knew the ropes and he 
hoped they would yield a cheerful obedi- 
ence. Two or three of them rolled their 
quids in their cheeks and looked at me 
with suspicion, but nothing was said in 
respouse beyond a simple ** Ay, ay!” 

‘**Of course I never went on deck without 
arms, but there was no use for them as it 
turned out, Whether the malcontents 
thought we must be on the guard for 
them or whether their venom had spent 
itself after the dispatch of Mr. Buker, 
they made no further trouble, and after a 
somewhat boisterous voyage the ship 
stood up the English Channel and sig- 
naled for a pilot off the Thames. You 
can have no idea of what a relief it was 
to us when the pilot stepped on board and 
welcomed us to old England. 

« ‘‘It had been arranged that the mate 
should appear on deck and resume his 
duties when the ship arrived in port. The 
warping lines were fast to the dock, the 
crew had manned the hand-spikes or cap- 
stan-bars, and with a merry, chanty song 
were mooring the ship to the wharf,when 
Mr. Baker stepped up the companion and 
walked to the torecastle, With a clear, 
commanding voice he cried: ‘Belay 
there with your warping line!’ It was 
the voice of a ghost from the dead which 
smote their ears. If I live a thousand 
years 1 never expect to see such an awful 
sight again. At the sound of that voice ev- 
ery man dropped bis hand-spike and with 
blanched faces and eyes bulging out with 
amazement and fright they fell back ina 
group almost tumbling over the low fore- 
castle rail in their fear, all except the 
three most guilty. Without uttering a word 
the Frenchman and the Canadian leaned 
against the capstan, their faces white as 
sheets, trembling visibly and great drops 
ut sweat starting out on their foreheads. 
‘hen the Frenchman began to moan, 
‘Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!’ in tones of the 
most agonizing despair. But the Greek 
with the cry of * Oa, Panagia mon!’ fell 
to the deck in a fit, and was with diffi- 
culty brouzbt to his senses. 


and the three men were apprehended 
without making the slightest resistance. 
Criminal law in those days, and especially 
in England, did not proceed with the 
flabby inefficiency which we see in our 
own courts. The ruffians were therefore 
quickly tried and condemned. The Cana- 
dian was proved to be an accomplice; 
but as he did not actually participate in 
the attempted murder of the mate he was 
let off with a term of imprisonment. The 
others suffered on the gallows. After 
conviction they confessed that they 
shipped on the ‘ Cornelia’ at the instiga- 
tion of the handsome stranger who, with 
the woman, had engaged passage, and 
was an old hand at desperate enterprises. 
In some way he had learned of the specie 
we carried and had laid a plot to seize the 
ship. With the rum in their sea chests, 
they proposed to bring over some of the 
rest of the crew. At the concerted mo- 
ment their leader was to seize the vessel, 
murder the officers, and sail, as he alleged 
on a privateering cruise to South Amer- 
ica, but more likely after slaves to the 
coast of Afriea. Why at the last moment 
he failed to be on band they could only 
conjecture. The three desperadoes, find- 
ing themselves deserted by their chief, 
got up a little plot of their own, and cir- 
culated the liquor for that purpose. But 
all their efforts finally dwindled down to 
a mere desire for a petty revenge, which 
found vent in the attempt to murder the 
mate.” 

New York CITY. 


PEBBLES. 


Mubel (confidentially): “1 was aw- 
fully stuck on you once, Jack.’’ Jack (grat- 
ified): ‘‘ When was that?’ Mabel: *‘ Before 
1 knew you.’’—Epoch. 








.... Teacher: ..““ You say there are six 
senses? Why, I have only five.”’ Scholar: 
“T know it, sir. Thesixth one is common- 
sense.”’—Detroit Free Press. 


....“* Thithter, let me lithen to yo’ wing.” 
‘Listen to my ring, Ethel? What do you 
mean?” ‘*Cauthe, Mamma, she thaid it 
tellth the thtory.”’—Jewellers’ Weekly. 


...."* Wiggins has retired from the 
weather prophet business,’ said Trivvet; 
“but General Greely is at it still.’ ‘* Yes,” 
responded Dicer; ‘‘ Greely finds it propheta- 
ble. Hedrawsa salary.””—Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 


...‘‘Lam sorry to learn your mother ts 
ill,”’ said the sympathiziog teacher to the 
little girl who had come in late. ‘‘Is she 
sick abed?”’ ‘‘ Not quite,” replied the truth- 
ful child. ‘‘She’s just sick-a-sofa.”—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


....Simpson: ‘‘ Whatever induced your 
uncle to marry the widow of a wan who was 
hupg?”’ Jimpson: ‘*‘ He had been married 
to widows before, and says he was tired of 
having the virtues of a former husband con- 
stantly flung in his face.’ —Epoch. 


... Miss Longout: ‘‘ They tell me arsenic 
is really good for the complexion. Now, 
Mr. Formula, you bave studied chemistry 
so long. Is it really good?” Formula: 
* There’s no doubt about it, Miss Longout 
If you take enough of it your complexion 
will never trouble you.’”’—America. 


....Nellie: Well, ‘‘Edie, how do you like 
going to school?’ die (her first experi- 
ence): “I don’t jlike it.” ‘Why, Kdie,what’s 
the matter? Don’t you like your teacher?” 
“No: I don’t like her one bit! She put me 
in a chair and told me to sit there for the 
present, and I sat—and sat—and sat; and 
she uever gave me any present at all!”’— 
Boston Budget. 


....Editor: ** You offered yourself to my 
daughter last night, you say.” Squibb: 
“Yes, sir.”’ ‘‘ Did you compose yourself 
for that occasion?” ‘* I did; yes, sir.”’ “You 
are sure, you hadn’t been the rounds, and 
declined with thanks several times?” 
* Quite sure, sir.”’ ** My daughter found 
you available, did she?’’ ‘‘ She accepted 
me; yes sir.”’ “ Well, a professional humor 
ist is a funny man for my daughter to 
marry, and you have my blessing. Check 
will follow soon.’’—Puck. 

....°' Yep,” said old man Dunlap; “I 
*member jest as well when the first caravan 
came th’ough these parts. ’T'wuz forty- 
three years ago, last grass. They had the 
first elephant ever seen hereabouts—ole 
Bolivar—an’ I tell ye he was a buster! After 
they had got th’ough their performin’, ole 
Bolivar got loose an’ went rampagin’ 
round the neighborhood,an’ finally brought 
up down back o’ Si Pettengill’s haystack. 
Si’d never seen an elephant, an’, next 
mornin’, when he turned the corner of his 
stack an’ run smack up in front of ole Boli- 
var, I tell yeit s’prized him some! He jest 
stopped, throwed up both hands an holler- 
ed: ‘Gosh all hemlock! What a toad!’ an’ 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Com munications for this department should be ad- 
dressed Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 








DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


The three central letters of each line 
fo1m a word. 


2 * &@ &@ & & 
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1. The whole word, is a plan; the three 

letters in the center, is a poem. 

2. The whole word, is farewell; the three 

letters in the center, to depart from this 

life. 

3. The whole word, is lighted again: the 

three letters in the center, a man’s name 

4. The whole word, is verity; the three 

letters in thecenter, is wueven ground. 

5. The whole word, is to be angry; the 

three Jetters in the center, a sma)! animal. 

6. The whole word, is something fresb; the 

three letters in the center, an animal. 

The initials and finals are a man’s name 

distinguished in the history of tbe Church. 
BURIED BIRDS. 

1. Helen was too ill to go the to birthday 

party, but sent a present. 

2. Emily returned in time for Thanksgiv- 

ing, and we enjoyed her very much. 

3, Mary was emphatic at the trial of her 

servant, believing her innocent. 

4. She criticised all those severely who 
punish one yielding to temptation, as if ro 
good could exist in such a state. 

5. She thought the lawyer was heroic, 
owing to his courage in defeading the poor 
girl. 

6. The tub rush for a prize given by Mr. 
Browne was a great success. 

7. It was a bad thing to grab Ella Smith 
from behind and have her fall tw the 
ground. 

8. Never give way to anger, but cherish 
ever the most gentle affections, 

9. The poor little thing was naked, all but 
a few miserable rags. 

10. I dont’t know any sea terms, but | 
should call that vessel in a very stiff rig at 
every appearance she has made. 

11. Mother goes to the city shopping thes, 
Christmas days, but she is very timid, 
scarce daring to cross the streets. 

12. Matilda Ann is a great dasher, with 
ornaments in every available place. 

13, The wicked old man was under bonds 
to keep the peace. 

14. I went to see them pack in great 
boxes the goods ready for the Centennial 
Fair. 

15. The temperance women say: ‘‘ We 
aver that we must come to the front to 


save.”’ 
16. Peter has tried everything to make 


money and has failed. He will now retail 
oranges cheap. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 25rH. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Ifa man is unhappy, remember that his 
unhappinessis his own fault; for God has 
made all men to be happy. 


BEHEADINGS. 


. C-rush. 
H-asp. 

. A-gate. 
R-ice. 

, L-one. 

6. E-bovy. 

. S-wing. 
8. 'T-race. 

9 O-bey. 
10, N-umber. 
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NUMERICAL ENIGMA.—DEC. 18TH. 


When the wind is ia the east, 
It is neither good for man nor beast. 


We regret to say that the answers to the 
pumerical epigmas of December 18th and 
25th were exchanged. Both answers are 








** The officers of the law were sent for, 


put for the house.’’— Puck. 


urest, most soluble—the co 
evento, patented and made in Hol- 
land. Delicate, stimulating, nutritious, much 
better for the nerves than tea and coffee. 
Ask for VAN HovuTren’s, take no other, [61 


coa. 








ARMOURS 
EXTRACT 


BEEF. 


The best and most economical 
*‘stock’’ for Soups, Sauces, Beef 
Tea, Etc. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Sole Mfrs. 
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iesigus, | BAILEY REFLECTOR CO. Geet 

: 708 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 












GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & C€0.’S 


€@ Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 

y Is absolutely pure and 

it is soluble. 


J 
No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
a centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
. ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mas* 








Established 40 Years, 


HENRY SIEDE. 


Largest Assortment 


Capes; Scarfs 


AND 


Muffs. 


PRICES THE LOWEST. 
14 WEST 14TH ST., and 
5TH AVE. & 38TH ST., 

NEW YORK CITY. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WOOD FLOORS. 
WOOD CARPET. 
Largest Manufacturers. 
BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


23d Street, under 5th Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 
Branch: 247 Fulton S:ireet, Brooklyn. 
Send for Cataloaue. 








Decorations. 


Artistic decorations for the table, of painted Por- 
celain, Glass, and Solid Silver; comprising some of 


the best expressions of art in these directions. 


Ovington Brothers 


330 
Meee | te eed 
32d St. ' New York. ( 33d St. 
Brooklyn House Fulton and Clark Sts. 


Chas. D: Fredricks, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 
No. 770 BROADWAY 
(CORNER BELOW STEWART’S,) 
NEW YORK. 
INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS, 


wu. L. Down’s HEALTH EXERCISER. 


For Brain-Woerkers & Sedentary People: 
Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; Atbkte 
or Invalid. A comp monasivm. 
lakes up but 6 in square floor room ; 
new, acient fic, durable. comprehensive, 
cheap. indorsed by 30,000 physicians, 
lawyers, clergymen, editors & others 
now using it. Send for illustrated cir- 
culer, 40 sogravinee, tocharge. Prot, 

. L. Dowd, Scientific, Physical & Vo- 
cal Culture, 9 East 14th St,. New York, 
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THE NEW ENGLAND DINNER IN 
NEW YORK. 


SPEECHES BY JOSEPH H. CHOATE, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, GEN, O. 0. HOW- 
ARD, PRES. F.W,. PATTON, DR. WILLIAM 
EVERETT, AND OTHERS. 





THE dinner of the New England Society 
of New York was attended by five hun- 
dred guests, and presided over by J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, who said a word as to the 
prosperity of the Society and the need of 
a building for its purposes, and then intro- 
duced the speakers. We make extracts 
only from some of the addresses. 


FROM JOSEPH H. CHOATE’S SPEECH, 
Toast; **Forefathers’ Day.” 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of The New 
England Society: | thought I was ready to 
speak; but a few moments ago Mr. Everett, 
who sits upon my right, put a fearful 
damper upon my spirits. | was expressing 
to him my profound admiration for 
Chauncey Depew. [Cheers and laughter.] 
‘** Yes,”’ said he, “he has got all the brains 
you want.” [Laughter] 1 am not insen- 
sible of the great honor you have done me 
in asking me once more to speak at this 
festival, and to respond again, after so many 
years of silence, to this time-honored and 
historic toast of Forefathers’ Day. But you 
will not expect ‘from me any studied ora- 
tion. At least a half-dozen of those are in 
store for you here. 

The fact is that the bubble of New Eng- 
land dinner oratory has been blown of late 
years to such vast proportions, displaying 
all the colors of the rainbow, and reflecting 
upon its bloated gurfaces not only the pic- 
ture of New England history which belongs 
there, but that of the whole country, and 
all the rest of mankind, so that every year 
it promises to burst from its own size; and 
then I should like to know what would be- 
come of the memory of the Pilgrim Fathers 
{Laughter.] One day last week I was wait- 
ed upon by a representative of one of our 
great metropolitan dailies with a polite re- 
quest that I would furnish him with a copy 
of the speech that I was to deliver this 
evening, in order that it might be set up at 
the latest on Monday morning for publica- 
tion to-morrow. [Laughter.] ‘‘God bless 
you,” said I, “‘I have no copy to give you. 
How can [ make an after-dinner speech 
until I have made sure of my dinner? 
{Laughter.] Myspeech will not exist until 
the president tinkles his little bell as the 
signal for me to loosen my tongue or lose 
my head altogether.”” Well, he seemed a 
little chopfallen and proceeded to argue the 
matter. 

“‘Why,’’ said he, “‘ we have got all the rest 
already, sir.’’ 

“Surely,” said I, ‘‘ you have not got De- 


pew’s?” [Cheers and laughter.] 

**Oh, yes‘ said he; “we have got De- 
pew’s. Wehave got him cold.” [Laugh- 
ter ] 


Tnat wasa little bit of slang that he did 
not attempt to translate; but he left me to 
imagine that he had got him already set up 
in cold type. 

So, gentlemen, if you will let me proceed 
in what the reporters are pleased to call 
my characteristic, old-fashioned. loose- 
jointed way, I will endeavor, as best I may, 
to revamp this somewhat threadbare and 
always shiny subject,the Day we Celebrate. 
My memory looks back to the old days 
when we used to gather in the simple din 
ing-room of the Astor House under Colonel 
Stetson, of blessed memory, the most genial 
of all our hosts, who used to feed on a siin- 
ple bill of fare on which the baked beans, 
and the Indian pudding, and the ‘“‘punkin’”’ 
pie, just as our mothers used to serve 
them, would predominate. [Cheers.] Del- 
monico, the Cesar of caterers, had ngt yet 
crossed the Rubicon. [Laughter.] He was 
still detained in Gaul. [Laughter.] 
Chauncey Depew had not graduated from 
Yale, He was still practicing with his mouth 
full of pebbles on the listening and sympa- 
thetic banks of the Connecticut River, and 
it was not yet almost as muchas your life 
was worth to be invited to speak at a dinner 
at which he was to come either before or 
after. [Laughter.] And then, too, on the 
evening before the dinner we had the old- 
fashioned oration and poem in some spa- 
cious tabernacle, in which the woes and the 
virtues of our Pilgrim Fathers were duly 
rehearsed, and on that particular anniver- 
sary to which my earliest recollection calls 
me back we gathered in Dr. Cheever’s 
church, on the very spot where that temple 
of God has long since given place to 
Tiffany’s temple of Mammon. [Laughter. 

CHAUNCEY M, DEPEW’S ADDRESS. 

Toast: * The State and City of New York,” 


Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen; It has 





been the good fortune of Brother Choate 
and myself, he to respond to “ Forefathers: 
Day,” and I to ‘The State of New York,” 
every year for tbe last twenty-five. He has 
frescoed me in that lurid way that he has, 
with the brightest vermilion [laughter], 
and yet as a countryman and a Dutchman 
along the Hudson, I studied him before I 
came to New York, and followed his exam- 
ple since. You behold the master [turning 
to Mr. Choate], here isthe disciple. [Great 
laughter and cheering. | 

The reporter who called upon me for my 
speech said: ‘* 1 have them all,’ as he said 
to Choate. Said he: ‘‘ Have you any poetry 
in your sp2ech?’’ 

Said I, ‘* No.” 

“Well,” said he, ‘Choate has it, and 
after reading it 1 think Choate must have 
written it himself.”’ [Roars of laughter.] 

[ thought as I looked up and down this 
platform noticing what seems to be my 
chronic condition this winter, to be sur- 
rounded wholly by Democrats and Mug- 
wumps [laughter], that at least I had an 
ally in Choate; but his peroration dashed 
my hopes. [Laughter.] 

It has been my experience for nearly 
every year of the last twenty-five to speak 
to you on the subject of the State and City 
of New York. But it remains as fresh as 
the ever-flowing stream of Yankees into the 
metropolis to seek their fortunes, and as 
varied as the kaleidoscopic changes in the 
questions and spirit of the times. ‘This cel- 
ebration is the most widely read of our na- 
tional banquets, because of its broad liberty 
tor plain speaking as well as high thinking. 
{[Cheers.] Itis the most significant of New 
York’s many festive gatherings, but is sel- 
dom graced by the presence of either the 
Governor or the Mayor. The Governors of 
the Empire State, of either party, have 
rarely been in accord with Puritan princi- 
ples or Puritan practices. Some of them 
have been emphatically and ostentatiously 
hostile, because the Puritan wants too 
much thoroughness in legislation upon the 
liquor traffic and too many safeguards 
about the ballot. The Pilgrim is in favor 
of Civil Service Reform, of open party 
methods and honest money. This makes 
him for others of ourchief magistrates that 
most disturbing element in the harmony, 
the Sunday-school politician. Nevertheless, 
the Yankee keeps on making trouble, and 
he always will. [Laughter and cheers.] 
He permits absolute quiet and rest neither 
to the wicked sinner nor the weary saint. 
He is the policeman of the Republic, stern- 
ly ordering the loafer in politics and self- 
seeker in office to ‘‘move on.’’ [Cheers.] 
The bistory of our Governors is one of the 
most interesting examples of the theory of 
evolution. The first Governor passed his 
term of office at the front in command of 
the State soldiers and fighting the British. 
Then came a line of constructive statesmen, 
building the Commonwealth upon founda- 
tions which would make her imperial 
among her sisters. 

Afterward, through the reigns of Marcy 
and Silas Wright, we had the era of martyr 
Governors who ran for office to carry by 
their personal strength New York for the 
Presidential nominee of tueir party, and 
now for several terms we have had the 
Presidential Governors who wanted to 
carry the State for themselves. [Laughter. ] 
In this last stage our Governors became 
famous athletes and high jumpers. Our six 
millions of people applaud their favorites 
as the heralds cry: ‘*‘ Governor and ex-Gov- 
ernor will leap for the prize!’’ [(Laughter.] 
The Puritan owns much property and has 
@ great influence in this city, but he cannot 
be its Mayor nor analderman. The Irish, 
with higher genius for municipal govern- 
ment, beat him every time. [Laughter.] 

But he is an exceedingly lively critic of 
his rulers. He does not like Tammany 
Hall, and is against Hall government gener- 
ally. [Cheers.] He has lofty ideals for 
public office, and does not approve of the 
appointment of Patrick Divveras a Judge. 
(Great cheering and laughter.] : 

The Puritan had always an interrogation- 
mark before his face as large as the pothook 
which hung from the crane in the ample 
fireplace of the Colonial kitchen. He was 
and is in faith an original thinker, and in 
politics a mugwump. [Laughter and 
cheers.] He accepts the truths of Scripture, 
and then puts upon them his own interpre- 
tation. Heis in thorough sympathy with 
the 


*John P. Robinson, he 
Said they didn’t know everything down in 
Judee.” 
(Laughter. } 

Against the Stuarts and the episcopacy in 
the Old World, against Democratic sub- 
serviency to the slave power and Whig fear 
of attacking it in the New, against party 





idols without souls and bosses without 
principles, he was and is always a kicker. 
{[Cheers.] The Dutchman, with his mild 
tendency to superstition and fondness for 
legends, would have joined in the ghost 
dance; but the Puritan would have exam- 
ined the ghost. [Cheers and laughter.] The 
Yankee stops a panic or restores confidence 
by going, like a rifle ball, straight for the 
mark. ‘Where was Starvation Camp lo- 
cated?” said a Hartford man through his 
nose to the great explorer, Stanley. ‘‘On 
the bank of the Congo,”’ answered the trav- 
eler. ‘‘ Waalthen,”’ said the Yankee, ‘‘ why 
didn’t you fish?” [Laughter and cheers.|] 
But the crucial distinction, two hundred 
years ago and to-day. between the New 
Yorker and the New Englander is, that the 
iatter thinks his birthplace a good starting- 
point from which to emigrate, and the for- 
mer, wherever he may roam, longs and 
hopes to pass the evening of his days and 
die in New York. 

It was in the days long before the War 
the Fugitive Slave bill had just aroused the 
sleeping conscience of the North, John 
Brown was still with his Sharpshooters and 
Sharp rifles in Kansas; dear old Dr. Holmes 
was the orator of the day [cheers], then a 
comely youth of forty-six years. He deliv- 
ered his oration, in the course of which, 
amid mingled cheers and hisses, he gave 
the view of the Boston of that day on our 
peculiar institutions, especially of temper- 
ance and of slavery. Then, Mr. President, 
up rose your stalwart grandsire, old John 
Pierpont, whose name, sir, you must be 
very proud to bear [cheers], and whose 
blood flows bounding in your viens. In 
those days his tongue was tipped with fire. 
On that particular night it flashed like a 
flaming sword for freedom. He uttered to 
us all what soon proved to be the real voice 
of New England, and he closed with that 
sublime invocation which no man who 
heard it can ever forget: 


** Oh, Thou holy one and just, 
Thou who wast the Pilgrims’ trust, 
Thou, who watchest o’er their dust 
By the moaning sea. 
By their conflicts, toils and cares, 
Ky their perils and their prayers, 
By their ashes make them heirs; 
True to them and thee.” 
{Loud cheers] . . . 
A PLEA FOR JUST AND EQUAL LAWS, 

Some of us are old enough to have fol- 
lowed the hearse of one great party which 
had survived its usefulness, and whose 
leaders had apparently forgotten this glori- 
ous maxim. We have sat by the cradle, 
and followed, interested in all its fortunes, 
another great party, which in its time has 
saved the nation and rendered to it services 
which no tongue can utter. [Cheers.] 

May we not hope that it in turn will not 
forget this great maxim, which the Puri- 
tans handed down to us as such a precious 
legacy, and may we not hope that bereafter 
there will be no unjust laws, no unequal 
laws, no legislation for special interest 
[cries of ‘‘Good”’ and cheers], no enact- 
ments for partisan supremacy, nothing in 
the shape of Jaw but what will really sub- 
serve the true welfare of the whole people. 
{Loud and long cheering. | 

FROM GEN. 0. 0. HOWARD’S ADDRESS. 
Toast: ** The Army and Navy.” 


A distinguished admiral lately said to 
me, after a labored military address, in 
which I had neglected to speak for the 
Navy: ‘General, 1 want to make a bargain 
with you that hereaiter, for after-dinner 
speeches, Army officers accustom them- 
selves tospeak for the Navy, and ieave 
Navy officers to speak for the Army.’’ 
(Laughter and applause, |} 

Now comes the suggestion, in view of our 
ancient toast of ‘‘ Army and Navy,” to-wit: 
Reverse the order and make it read *‘ The 
Navy and the Army.’’ Never mind the 
want of euphony or the proper procession 
of the letters N and A. Who has not known 
in heart issues the ‘‘nay’’ to come before 
the ‘‘ay’’! [Laughter.} And surely in 
all close fighting, under sea operations, 
against foreign powers the Navy must pre- 
cede the Army. 

{t is, indeed, the universal opinion, judg- 
ing by the all-powerful press, that our land 
forces have become so numerous, so brave, 
so unconquerable, that nothlng roaming 
from Canada, on the one hand, or South 
America on the other need be feared. The 
only wars to be dreaded are from across the 
ocean; that Germany or Portugal may 
come with an ironclad navy, beat our ma- 
rine forces, approach our large cities on the 
Atlantic Coast, bombard our sub-treasur- 
ies, and capture all the broad sites of them, 
including the suburbs, while China and 
Japan, preceded oy the King of the Sand- 
wich Islands, are making acombined move- 
ment which shall swallow up our Pacific 





Naval Squadron, seize and hold the ports 
and railroad approaches and connections of 
San Francisco. 

You perceive in all this dire sea-struggle 
the Army .could play but a small part; 
certainly none at all unless the people en- 
able us to rebuild and re-arm our perma- 
nent works with “ten or twelve mile’ guns, 
not neglecting to use the discriminating 
telescopic sights. There are sundry long- 
neglected ‘* permanent fortifications ”’; and, 
should the forts be rebuilt and remanned, 
and the mouths of rivers and harbors be 
properly planted with enormous guns, sug- 
gestive torpedoes and square-rigged mor- 
tars, Still all these prepared defenses would 
be of no use until our gallant little Navy 
had been thoroughly whipped, which 
Heaven forbid, and foiced to retire under 
the cover of the Army’s solid protec 
tion. 

FROM PRES. F. L. PATTON’S ADDRESS. 
Toast: ** How it seems to an outsider.” 

The hope of America lies in universalizing 
the Puritan, for the Puritan is above all 
things a man of consience; and conscienoe 
is the best part of man. Conscience was 
speaking in Paul when he said: ‘‘ If meat 
make my brother offend I will not eat meat 
while the world stands.’’ Conscience was 
speaking in Peter when he said we ought 
to obey God rather than man. The voice of 
conscience has always been heard in human 
society, tho her judgment was so warped 
by her environment, and her protests made 
so unavailing by conflicting interests, that 
at last resolving to abandon the compan- 
ionsbip of worldliness and vice, she became 
incarnate in the Puritan. 

What the world needs, however, is not 
the Puritan and society, but the Puritan in 
society; not the separation of conscience 
and self-love, but a partnership with con- 
science as head of the firm. We are great 
enough; there is no question of that. We 
have fertile soil and boundless resources. 
We can feed ourselves with our own wheat, 
and clothe ourselves with our own cotton; 
we can shelter ourselves with our own 
lumber, and build our railroads with our 
own iron. [Applause.] But the question 
is, whether we can be loyal to righteous- 
ness and truth. It remains to be seen 
whether the spirit of the Pilgrims will 
abide with us; whether it will vote at <‘cc- 
tions and sit at directors’ tables; aad wheth- 
er, under its influence, we shall speak 
plainly in the pulpit, act honestly in trade, 
and refuse to hold a brief for fraud. The 
Puritan spirit is the safeguard of morality. 
It is the Puritan in us that protests against 
corruption in the management of munici- 
pal affairs; it is the Puritan in us that 
speaks in righteons indignation when the 
man who has defiled a home essays to give 
direction to the moral sense of the English- 
speaking world in a crusade against polit- 
ical injustice. [Applause long continued. ] 
FROM DR. WILLIAM EVERETT’S ADDRESS. 

Toast: **New England in Education.” 

Our school, founded by John Adams’s 
fellow-citizens, has from its opening been 
attended by pupils from every part of the 
Union—side by side on our benches sit year 
after year boys from every State of New 
England, from New York and Pennsylva- 
nia, from Albany and Tennessee, from Ohio 
and Texes, from Lllinois and California 
Out of every text-book from the first year 
to the last, from the History of England 
to the Orations of Cicero, we find a chance 
to draw the lesson that the name United 
States takes a verb in the singular [great 
applause], and that we are, as long as the 
Mississippi runs to the sea, many and yet 
one. [Applause] That was the patriotism 
of John Adams; that was the patriotism of 
New England scholars, her schoolmasters 
and her university men. If ever it has 
seemed otherwise, if ever our sister States 
have fancied that Massachusetts was sec- 
tional and not national, that we were so 
in love with the Hub of the Universe that 
we fancied our national wheel bad no ra- 
diating spokes, and no binding felloe; it 
has all been a momentary cloud, a passing 
error. |Applause.}] Whenever the thought 
of New England can make itself felt she 
will speak out. She has spoken out with 
the broadest, the most sympathetic nation- 


ality. [Great applause.] Herscholars know 
what were the senseless local discussions 
that ruined Greece, they know what was the 
over-centralized imperialism that crushed 
Rome. They have followed the divisions 
aod the consolidations of modern Europe. 
They see the truth which New England’s 
great statesman taught, that devotion to 
the Union is a moral duty; they do not 
think Massachusetts is really Massachusetts 
without California, or Vermont entirely 
Vermont without South Carolina, or Con- 
necticut ail of Connecticut without Texas. 
(Loud apolause.) And they would rather 
the ‘*Mayflower’”’ had never sailed than that 
the children of ber company, spread as they 
are all over the Union, should have a Joye 
of country less wide than its limits, 
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Farm and Carden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be giad to recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested. | 


THE CALIFORNIA IRRIGATION 
LAW. 


BY CHARLES H. SHINN 





IF Californians go on with their present 
irrigation schemes, the attention of the 
whole country will be directed to the 
methods in use and the results produced. 
Feuit-growers want abundant water, not 
so much to flood their orchards as to insure 
themselves against loss in dry seasons. In 
some of the best fruit districts, however, 
irrigation is needed every year. The raisin 
grapes and many of the wine grapes are 
irrigated. All ‘small crops,”’ berries, veg- 
etables, nursery stock, and similar things, 
require much water. So does that most 
valuable of all horticultural properties— 
an orange grove in a dry, warm upland 
valley. 

The State Survey has been for some time 
engaged in computing the annual water 
supply of the catchment basins of all the 
streams of California. This work has oc- 
cupied several observers, and the results 
will be of primary importance to the work 
of the various irrigation districts already 
organized, or to be organized in the future. 
It is beginning to be understood that an 
opportunity for all the reservoirs that will 
ever be needed, is affordei in the Coast 
Ringe and the Sierra, and that little or 
none of the valuable valley lands need ever 
be used for this purpose. Thousands of 
storage basins can be constructed at a small 
cost, and the problem of irrigation is very 
largely one of cheap and sufficient storage. 
Ninety-five per cent of the water that flows 
down the streamsis wasted. Forty million 
acres of land in California, or one-fourth of 
the whole area, will sume day be irrigated 
in the most complete manner. 

With the passage of what is known as 
the Wright Law, authorizing the forma- 
tion of irrigation districts, the interest of 
Californians in the subject began to assume 
large proportions. By January, 1889, about 
twelve districts had been fully organized, 
and some were very large, such as the Alta 
district of Fresno with 140,000 acres, the 
Sumner district with 200,000 acres, and the 
Sunset with 260,000 acres. The plan of 
operation is extremely simple. Land-own- 
ers join, form acompany, secure the water 
rights, and issue bonds to bring the water 
onthe land, These bondsare taken by pri- 
vate capitalists and by banks, and are con- 
sidered excellent investments, being a lien 
on the land. The districts referred to 
embrace about 1,200,000 acres of land, and 
range in size from small districts of 15,000 
acres to large ones of 300,000 acres. 

During the last year a State association 
of irrigators has been formed, and all the 
districts have pushed work. Some new 
districts have been organized, and more will 
be created in the spring of 1891. More than 
2 000,000 acres and perhaps nearly 2,500,000 
acres are included in the active and organ- 
ized districts of the present time. Fourteen 
districts were represented at the State ses- 
sion, and twelve reported issues of bonds 
aggregating $5,960,000 and sales of more 
than two million dollars, being all that 
had been offered to capitalists. 

The elements of the cost of getting some 
of these districts into working order are 
well shown by the repor: of one of the great 
Fresno districts. Their secretary made the 
tollowinvg estimate, the large expenses be- 
ing those of consolidation of canals already 
established into the uniform system pro- 
posed. 

“Fresno Canal and Irrigation “Company’s 
canal, $5C0,000; Kingsburg and Centerville 
Company’s canal, $290,000; Fowler Switch 
Company’s canal, $100,000; Enterprise canal 
$30,000; Emigrant Ditch Company’s canal, $5C.- 
000; San Joaquin Company’s canal, $400,000; 
Gould Ditch Company’s canal, $40,000; riparian 
claims on the San Joaquin, $29,000; riparian 
elaims on King’s River, $200,000; water rights 
2,000) belonging to individuals, $100,000; mill- 
sites, $20,000; reservoir and flume interests, 
$100,000; total, $1,760,000. .The first year’s ex- 
penses, clerical, printing and salarles, will be 
$10,000; the seeond year, excavating new canhkls, 
$300,000, rights of way, $5,000, making a grand 
total at the end of the second year of $2,075,000.” 

These unions of many lesser companies 
have resulted in greater economy of water, 
lower rates and more efficiency. The land 
owners become water owners, and manage 
the whole business. In cases where many 
smaller syttems are consolidated, and 
bonds issued forthe total value, the market 
prices has immediately gone up. Some te- 
turns can be had in almost any district 
within 4 year after beginning active work, 





The districts that contain many canals al- 
ready in operation are assured sufficient in- 
cometo carry out most of their plans with- 
out selling any bonds. All the rulings of 
the State Courts have been very liberal, 
favorable to the irrigation districts, and cal- 
culated to increase the confidence of capital 
in thisform of investment. The law is so 
far satisfactory to all concerned. 
Nives, Can. 
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A NEW WAY OF KEEPING LIMA 
BEANS. 


BY MARGARET DALE. 








OF all the vegetables cultivated in the 
kitchen garden none are more nutritious, 
or command a higher price in our markets 
generally than lima beans. While it is true 
that the season for their use has been in- 
definitely lengthened by canning and dry- 
ing, it is hardly possible by either process 
to retain the peculiar flavor of the green 
beans; the dried ones more often suggest 
seed beans, having been allowed to remain 
on the vines until almost matured. 

When properly done, they should be taken 
off as for immediate table use, spread out 
thinly in adry place (an attic is admirable), 
and stirred often to prevent molding, 
which they are sure to do if left undis- 
turbed. Treated in this manner they are 
far superior to those usually sold in stores, 
In canned beans the same fault is observed. 
They are, as a rule, so far ripened as to 
alter the taste greatly, even tho they did 
not suffer by the canning process, as most 
vegetables do, beans being no exception. 

The new method of preserving them is 
very simple; and, if they do not last so long 
as 10 tin cans, they make up for the short- 
ness of season by their enpoareunens in 
quality. 

When the fall weather grows cold and 
trosty, the vines should be pulled up care- 
fully and piled in a cool room where they 
will not freeze. A little soil on the roots 
would not injure tho it is not considered 
necessary. Under such circumstances the 
pods may remain on the vines for some time, 
and when pulled, the beans will have a 
freshness of taste and appearance that the 
most carefully dried ones cannot have. By 
this plan the yield at best would be small, 
and hardly repay market gardeners for the 
trouble; but the amateur can easily pull 
up a few dozen hills if thereby several 
quarts are preserved in a better condition 
than they possibly could be either by can- 
nivg or drying. 





THE AERATION OF THE SOIL. 
BY JOHN DARE EMERSLEY. 


ONE of many advantages resulting from 
the effective under drainage of Jand is that 
it aids in exposing its mineral ingredients 
to atmospheric action, and prepares them 
to take part in organic life. While a soil is 
saturated at one season with stagnant wa- 
ter, and becomes at another a bardened 
mass, the air cannot act upon it with its 
highest beneficial effect. The percolation 
of water from the surfaee to drain-levels 
opens pores in the ground, into which the 
roots of plants descend. These roots act 
mechanically in widening the openings. and 
many of them exude a sap which effects 
chemical fertilizing changes for their own 
advantage. It bas long been known that 
the drainage of wet clayey pasture land 
brings about in time, without apy other 
improvement, an entire change in its condi- 
tion. The clay loses much of its tenacity, 
and becomes a comparatively friable soil. 

The coarse grasses are displaced by more 
nutritious herbage, and with increased 
grazing capacity its renovation is hastened. 
This transformation is due not to the drain- 
#ge alone, but in a large measure to aera- 
tive action made possible by it. 
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D, M. Ferry & Co’s 
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Colds and Coughs 
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sore throat, 
bronchitis, asthma, 
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emergency medicine. 
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family. 
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Hair & Skin. 
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Liebig COMPANY'S 
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any other stock. 
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FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. It soothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, infla ned and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggists. 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 
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A Select Sanatori- 
um for Ladies, Open from January Ist to Novem- 
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“es WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


WITH CABLE COMWUNICATION 
is reached in sixty hours from New York by the ele- 
gant steamers of the Quebec 8. 8. Co . sailing weekly. 
The situation of these islands south of the Gulf 
Stream renders FROST UNKNOWN, and the porous 
coral formation PREVENTS MALARIA. The Que 
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ropical trip at a cost of me four dollars per day. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure, 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, Auqguat 17th, 1889. 
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H. H. BABCOCK Co. 


FINE CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Including Vic orias, Cabriolets, Rockaways, sur- 
reys, Depot Wagons, Koad Wagons, Buckboards 
Two-wheelers, Povy Carts, etc. 

Address, for Illustrated Catalogue, 

FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE: 
216 Factory St., Watertown, N. Y. 
N. ¥. City Salesrooms, 408-412 Broome St. 





Excellence; 
Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 
scribe our clot&ing to-day as they 
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Our former location was incon- 
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$5.00 kamily or Store Scale, $1.00 
A 240-Ib. Farmers’ Scale.... 3.00 







Farmers, do your own Repairs. 
Forge and Kit of Tools.... $20.00 
,000 other Articles at Half Price. 


ro PA! 
T 








ag 
iI. Sabu? 


j 
lars address. THE GRE AT AMERICAN TEA 
nd &4 Veaoe P.O. Box 289. 


partie 
+3) and 3% Vesey St.. New York. 











DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
{nventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 


** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms; Steinway Hall, New York 
EXERCISE AT HOME. 


The Standard Chest-Weight, 


FOR BRAIN WORKERS AND SED- 
ENTARY PEOPLE. 


Used in all Gymnasiums, 
















THE INDE 
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PENDENT. 


January 1, 1891. 
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THE 


EMERSON 


States, 


capacity. 


trated catalogue address 


FISHER CO. 


Wholesale Manufacturers ot Top Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, 
Two Wheelers. Buckboards, Jump Seats, and Light Carriages. 

140,000 Emerson & Fisher Co. vehicles now in use in the United 
A new six-story building 90x O has materially added to their 


This house has grown to its present large proportions by blending 
good style, finish and durability with reasonable prices. For illus- 


THE EMERSON & FISHER CO., Cincinnati. 


[Established 1872.) 


and 





MAGIC LANTERNS 


pina +» ‘NS SCHOOLS &PUBLIC 
. = a ICON. SCHOOLS &FU 

STEREOPT For~j/ENTERTAINMENTS 
LANTERN SLIDES COLORED & UNCOLOREL 


samscue (QUEEN &CO. 


ee i  ~ m 


THEO. C. KWAURF C0. 


Church Organs, 


THE OLDEST ORGAN MANUFACTORY IN THE 
COUNTRY, THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Office and Warerooms: 


Nos. 238-244 DEAN ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Works—Newark, Delaware. 


NEW YORK OFFPICE—LINCOLN BUILDING 
UNION SQUARE. 





“MUSICAL QUALITY OF TONE. 
___ WORKMANSHIP UNSURPASSED.” 


FA RGO’S $2.50 
LADIES’ BOOTS 
Cannot be equalled for 
durability. fit and style 
at the price. Ask your 
dealer for them. If he 





and directions for ob- 




























taining the shoes. A 
Pocket Mirror will be 
sent to each inquirer. 
C/H- FARGO & CO. 
Se 1 Chicago, Ill. 
¢ We Situken LIGHT 
5 CHURCH 
_ ink’s Patent Reflectors 
for . Oil. or" ledtrie give 
e most powe seftest 
z ghoapest, and best ght known 
ra for Churches, Stores, Banks, The- 
= healers atres, pepote, etc. New and el- 
Yi TR eh ant designs. Send size of room, 
&\4 LOS t circular & estimate A liberal 
a nape discount to churches & the trade 


Don’t 
1. P. FRINK, 551 Pear! 8t.,N.Y. 


HERRING’S 
SAFES, 


A Variety of Styles 
FOR PRESENTS. 











HERRING & CO., 


Nos. 251 & 252 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Plumbing and Water Heating Latest Im- 
provements in Sanitary Arran: \. 

ions and reports made with Improved 

to ndition of Dw: 








CO., 4 Sprague 8t., 


AMERICAN 
WATCHES. 


We have them in three sizes for 
both gentlemen and ladies. The 
latter includes many new styles 
and shapes of cases and various 
designs of decorated dials. We 
also have silver watches for boys 
and girls. The movements in 
these watches are Elgin, Wal- 
tham, and Swiss make, and, of 
course, graded according to price. 
The merits of American watches 
are now tdo well known to need 
any words from us. 


CHAS. S. CROSSMAN & CO., 


23 Maiden Lane, New York. 








eee B.8 EL SHAW, 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
a 27 Sudbury S&t., 
er Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


*PERFECTION 


MEAT CUTTER. 


The Latest, Best and Most Improved 

























— for Family Use, for 
al COOKED MEATS, 
It is Simple CHICKEN, LOBSTER 
to Use. yt ohne A LaF wy 
CROQU > 
ys aa f Materials for 


— Mince Meatand 


Cannot Fruit Cakes. 








Dull or Almonds, 
g der Cocoanut, 
Out of Cray: -: Citron, Figs. 

= BEEF FOR 

Price within : FPO 

Your Means. 3 BEEF TEA. 
* Beef and Pork for 
= Sausages, Pud- 


Descriptive cir- 
culars, together 
withMrs.Rorer’s 
“Dainty Dishes 
for All the Year 
Round,” giving 
sixty recipes of 
plain and fancy = 
dishes prepared by use of 
PerfectionCutter, mailed i of the cay dishes found in 
free on application to '''V icading hotels ts. 
AMERICAN MACHINE CO., 
Lehigh Ave.‘and American St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 


87 John St., New York, and 
1% LakeSt., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Sagines, pv Chain and 

Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
> rea Street Washers, 


etc. 
Works Foundedin 
Highest medal pat | 
m by the Universal Ex- 
at Paris, 


3 dings, Scrapple, 

— Hoy’ s Head Uhecse 

UD) Pulverizing Stale 
f Breadand Crackers 
A for Frying Purposes 





‘ " 
By the use of the PERFECTION Cu:- 
ter, all ccld pieces of meat, h 
ends of st ak, etc., usually wasted, 
can be ms @with little trouble into 





















THE VENTILATED, 


SANATORY SHOES 


DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanitary Woolen System Co., 


are the only shoes 
that are strictly in 
keeping with popu- 
lar styles and, yet, 
combine all the con- 
ditions ésseritial to a 
gerfectly healthful 


Oe. 

They are made in 
conformity to the 

rinciples of Dr. 
Jaeger’ “Sanitary 

oolen System,” 
and are, therefore, 
both curative and 
preventive of all the 
ailments of the feet. 

THEY ARE RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS. 

PRICES REASONABLE. 

Take Notice/—Under the protection of 
their Patent and Trade-mark, the above named 
Company have the sole right to make and sell 
these goods in the United States. 










A A—Perforated felt 
sole, 

B—Air duct. 

C—Air well. 

D D—Steel spring. 

E E—Upper felt sole. 

F F—Lower felt 













SECTIONAL VIEWe 
These Shoes are Strictly First-class in 
every way. The purchaser will find them 
Elegant, Comfortable, and Durable. 
The customer, once fitted, can obtain the 
same size and quality, at any future time, with 
assurance of a fit, by ordering the same num- 
ber, without re-measurement. Oxr shoes can 
be repaired by any good shoemaker. 
We solicit correspondence and inspection. 
For Catalogue and Circulars—free, by 
mail—send to 


DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanitary Woolen System Company, 


827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





BROWN’S 
FRENCH 


DRESSING 


on your 


BOOTS & SHOES. 





Amateur Printers 
Guide Book, 15 cents. 





25 Murray 8t.,N. Y. City- 


garefuiservice. T)QG'S AOVG AGENCY, Rowton 


CALIFORNIA 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly and 
comfortably by the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line, over 
which Through Vestibuled Trains are 
run from Chicago to Portland, Ore., 
without change, carrying Through Pull- 
man Drawing-Room Sleepers from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco without change 
many hours quicker than by any other 
line. New Pullman and Wagner Sleep- 
ing Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars, 
superb Dining Cars and Colonist Sleep- 
ing Cars, are features of the equipment 
afforded travelers via the Chicago & 
North-Western, Union & Southern Pa- 
cific Railways. 

Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets 
and fuli information, or :1dre:< 


A W. TIRALL, 
Gen’|Pass’r & Tkt.Agt.Chicagox Noi ch-WesternR’y 




















CHICaGO, ILL. 








Tus [eDEPEEDER? PRess. 41 TO 43 GOLD BTRERT NEAR FULZON SUREED. 













PARE OS ME LOLS ELA IIE TE DEEN A PVN ME 


RS OI I 


en ed 











